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PREFACE. 



A LARGER volume, '^ The Patriotic Beader, or Human Liberty 
Developed/' is designed to place in the hands of teachers and 
the pupils of Normal, High, and other advanced schools such 
standard selections from the oratory and literature of all ages 
as will have permanent value and command the just favor of 
impartial critics of whatever section, fsiith, or party. Hebrew, 
Eoman, and Grecian models are therefore embodied in the selec- 
tions. The chapters entitled ^^ Demands of the Present Age," 
"Patriotic Tribute to Exemplar Lives," "Patriotic Sympathy 
with Struggling Peoples," and " Patriotic Appeals in Emergen- 
cies," are also necessary parts of that Patriotic Compendium. 

The present selections, with the exception of the National 
Hymns, Songs, and Odes, which equally interest adopted as well 
as native Americans in our composite citizenship, are " Ameri- 
cana" proper ; and upon the completion of the fourth century 
since the settlement of America, the title " Columbian Selec- 
tions" is in harmony with the hour and the glowing apostrophe 
of the elder President D wight : 

" Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 
The queen of the world and the child of the skies ; 
Thy genius commands thee ; with rapture behold, 
While ages on ages thy splendors unfold. 
Thy reign is the last and the noblest of time, 
Host fruitful thy soil, most inviting thy clime ; 
Let the crimes of the East ne'er encrimson thy name, 
Be freedom, and science, and virtue thy fame.'' 

As the frontispiece of the Patriotic Eeader introduces Wash- 
ington, the exemplar patriot, the Columbian Selections are intro- 
duced by a print from the oldest wood-cut extant, engraved by 
Paolo Griovio in 1575, of Christopher Columbus, and furnished 
for use by the New England Publishing Company, of Boston. 

The selections thus combined are designed for the Home 

• • 
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and the General Eeader, and not especially for Schools; but 
in forms snited to the travelling public as well as to the class- 
room, library, and study. 

The Introductory Symposium, including the fit tribute of 
Noah Webster, Washington Irving, Joel Barlow, and Robert C. 
Winthrop, gathers opinions from the range of an entire century 
of men whose research and wisdom command veneration and 
respect. They have no savor of that modem agnosticism which 
denies a fair meed of honor to the heroes of the past because not 
contemporaneous with the critic, or draws so closely to the eye 
some single eccentricity or defect as to obscure the lustre of an 
entire life of usefulness and blessing. 

Christopher, the " Christ-Bearer," planted Christianity upon 
the American shores, and the fitness of his name so well accords 
with the grandeur of his best gift to the New World, that all 
minor criticisms fade away. The very name first given to the 
land he touched, San Salvador (Holy Saviour), is monumental 
of the spirit of his conscious obligation to the Providence which 
guided his fhtgile barks over the trackless seas, and the lan- 
guage of Washington himself, on a memorable occasion, is a 
most becoming tribute : 

« The hand of Providence has been so conspicuous that he 
must be worse than an infidel that lacks faith, and more than 
wicked that has not gratitude enough to acknowledge his 
obligation." 

Htdb Park, near Boston, March 2, 1892. 
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IN VOLUME OF 

LETTERS OF COLUMBUS. 1494. 



SPANISH CAttAVm,, 
1483. 




AHBRICAN CRUISBR CHICAGO. 



COLUMBIAN INTRODUCTION. 



THB OABBEB OF COLUMBUS. 

Eybby oiroumstance relating to the discovery and settlement 
of America is an interesting object of inquiry. Christopher 
Columbus was bom in the republic of Genoa, about the year 
1447/ at a time when the navigation of Europe was scarcely 
extended beyond the limits of the Mediterranean Sea. The 
mariner^s compass had been invented and in common use for 
more than a century ; and yet, with the help of this sure guide, 
prompted by a most ardent spirit of discovery, encouraged by 
the patronage of princes, the mariners of those days rarely ven- 
tured beyond the sight of land. They acquired great applause 
by sailing along the coast of Africa and discovering some of the 
neighboring islands, and, after pushing their researches with the 
greatest industry and perseverance for more than a half a cen- 
tury, the Portuguese, who were the most fortunate and enter- 
prising, extended their discoveries southward as far as the 
equator. The rich commodities of the East had for several 
ages been brought into Europe by the way of the Bed Sea and 
the Mediterranean ; and it had now become the object of the 
Portuguese to find a passage to India by sailing round the south- 
em extremity of Africa and then taking an eastern course. 
This great object engaged the general attention of mankind, and 
drew into the Portuguese service adventurers from every mari- 
time nation of Europe. Every year added to their experience 

^ Mr. Irving gives 1485 as the year of the birth of Oolumbus. Mr. 
Jastin Winsor, librarian of Harvard College, in his elaborate *< Life of 
Ck)lumbas," published in 1892, places the date as between March, 1446, and 
March, 1447, thus sustaining the view of Mr. Webster. 
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in navigation and seemed to promise a reward for their in- 
dustry. 

But Columbus, by an uncommon exertion of genius, formed 
a design no less astonishing to the age in which he lived than 
beneficial to posterity. This extraordinary man, who was now 
about twenty-seven years of age, appears to have united in his 
character every trait and to have possessed every talent requi- 
site to form and execute the greatest enterprises. He was 
early educated in all the youthful sciences that were taught 
in that day. He had made great proficiency in geography, 
astronomy, and drawing, as they were necessary to his favorite 
pursuit of navigation. He had been a number of years in the 
service of the Portuguese, and had acquired all the experience 
that their voyages and discoveries could afford. His courage 
and his perseverance had been put to the severest test, and the 
exercise of every amiable and heroic virtue rendered him uni- 
versally known and respected. He had married a Portuguese 
l&dy, by whom he had two sons, Diego and Ferdinand, the 
youngest of whom is the historian of his life. Such was the 
situation of Columbus when he formed and thoroughly digested 
a plan which, in its operation and consequences, unfolded to the 
view of mankind one half of the globe, diffused wealth and 
dignity over the other, and extended commerce and civilization 
over the whole. 

To corroborate the theory which he had formed of the exist- 
ence of a western continent, his discerning mind, which always 
knew the application of every circumstance that fell in his way, 
had observed several fiacts which by others would have passed 
unnoticed. In his voyages to the African Islands he had found 
floating ashore, after a long western storm, pieces of wood carved 
in a curious manner, canes of a size unknown in that quarter of 
the globe, and human bodies with very singular features. Fully 
confirmed in the opinion that a considerable portion of the earth 
was still undiscovered, his genius was too vigorous and perse- 
vering to suffer an idea of this importance to rest merely in 
speculation, as it had done in the minds of Plato and Seneca, 
who appear to have had conjectures of a simil&i nature. He 
determined, therefore, to bring his favorite theory to the test 
of actual experiment. 
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A design bo extraordinary met with all the obstructions, delay, 
and disappointments which an age of superstition could invent, 
and which personal jealousy and malice could magnify and en- 
courage. Happily for mankind, in this instance a genius capa- 
ble of devising the greatest undertakings associated in itself a 
degree of patience and enterprise, modesty and confidence, which 
rendered him superior not only to these misfortunes, but to all 
the future calamities of his life. Prompted by the most ardent 
enthusiasm to be the discoverer of new continents, he had the 
mortification to waste away eighteen years of his life, after his 
system was well established in his own mind, before he could 
obtain the means of executing his design. 

As a duty to his native country, he made his first proposition 
to the Senate of Genoa, where it was soon rejected. Conscious 
of the truth of his theory and of his own ability to execute his 
design, he retired, without dejection, from a body of men who 
were incapable of forming any just ideas upon the subject, 
and applied with confidence to John II., King of Portugal, who 
had distinguished himself as a great patron of navigation, 
and in whose service Columbus had acquired a reputation 
which entitled him and his project to general confidence and 
approbation. But there he suffered an insult much greater 
than a direct refUsal. While Columbus was amused with 
hopes of having his scheme adopted and patronized, a vessel 
was secretly despatched, by order of the king, to make the in- 
tended discovery. Want of skill and perseverance in the pilot 
rendered the plot unsuccessful, and Columbus, on discovering 
the treachery, retired with an ingenuous indignation from a 
court capable of such duplicity. He had communicated his ideas 
to his brother Bartholomew, whom he sent to England to nego- 
tiate with Henry YII. At the same time he went himself to 
Spain to apply in person to Ferdinand and Isabella, who gov- 
erned the united kingdoms of Aragon and Castile. 

In this negotiation Columbus spent eight years in the various 
agitations of suspense, expectation, and disappointment, till at 
length his scheme was adopted by Isabella, who undertook, as 
Queen of Castile, to defray the expenses of the expedition, and 
declared herself ever after the friend and patron of the hero 
who projected it. He obtained from Ferdinand a ftdl stipula- 
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tion of every article contained in his first proposals. He was 
constituted high admiral and viceroy of all the seas, islands, and 
continents which he should discover, with power to receive 
one-tenth of the profits arising from their productions and their 
commerce. These offices and emoluments were to be hereditary 
in his &mily. 

Three small vessels, scarcely sufficient to be employed in the 
coasting business, were appointed to traverse the vast Atlantic, 
and to encounter the storms and currents that might be ex- 
pected in so long a voyage through distant and unknown seas. 
He equipped his small squadron with as much expedition as 
possible, manned with ninety men, and victualled for one year. 
With these, on the 3d of August, 1492, amidst a crowd of 
anxious spectators, he set sail on an enterprise which, if we 
consider the ill condition of his ships, the inexperience of his 
sailors, the length and uncertainty of his voyage, and the con- 
sequences that flowed from it, was the most daring and im- 
portant that ever was undertaken. He touched at some of the 
Portuguese settlements of the Canary Isles, where, although he 
had but a few days' run, he found his vessels needed refitting. 
Here he left the former track of navigators and steered his 
course due west. 

Not many days after he had been at sea he began to experi- 
ence a new sense of difficulty. Besides fickleness and timidity, 
natural to men unaccustomed to the discipline of a seafaring 
life, several circumstances contributed to inspire an obstinate 
and mutinous disposition, which required the most consummate 
art as well as fortitude in the admiral to control. Having ex- 
perienced the uniform course of the trade winds, which always 
blow in a westerly direction, they contended that should they 
continue in the same course for a longer period the same wind 
would never permit them to return to Spain. 

The magnetic needle began to vary its direction. This was 
the first time that phenomenon was discovered. It was viewed 
by the sailors with astonishment, and considered as an in- 
dication that Nature herself had changed her course, and that 
Providence was determined to punish their audacity in ven- 
turing so far beyond the ordinary bounds of man. They declared 
that the commands of their sovereign had been fully obeyed in 
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their proceeding bo many days in the same direction, and had so 
far surpassed the attempts of all former voyagers in quest of 
new discoveries. Every talent requisite for governing, soothing, 
and tempering the passions of men is conspicuous in the con- 
duct of Columbus on this occasion. The dignity of his man- 
ners, his surprising knowledge and experience in naval afOftirs, 
his unwearied and minute attention to the duties of his com- 
mand, gave him a complete ascendency over the minds of his 
men, and inspired that degree of confidence which would have 
maintained his authority in almost any possible circumstances. 
But here, from the nature of the undertaking, every man had 
leisure to feed his imagination with all the gloominess and un- 
certainty of the prospect. They found, every day, that the 
same steady gales carried them with great rapidity from their 
native country, and indeed from all countries of which they had 
any knowledge. 

From secret whisperings this arose to mutiny and dangerous 
conspiracy. They finally lost all sense of subordination, and 
addressed their commander in an insolent manner, demanding 
to be conducted immediately back to Spain, or, they assured 
him, they would seek their own safety by taking his life. Co- 
lumbus, whose sagacity and penetration had discovered every 
symptom of this disorder, was prepared for this last stage of it, 
and was sufficiently apprised of the danger that awaited him. 
He therefore proposed that they should obey his orders for three 
days longer ; and, should they not discover land in that time, he 
would then direct his course toward Spain. They complied with 
his proposal, and, happily for mankind, in three days they dis- 
covered a small island, to which Columbus gave the name of 
" San Salvador," — ^Holy Saviour. 

Their first interview with the natives was a scene of amuse- 
ment and compassion on the one part, and of astonishment and 
admiration on the other. The natives were entirely naked, 
simple and timorous ; and they viewed the Spaniards as a su- 
perior order of beings, descended from the sun, which in that 
island was worshipped as deity. It was easy for Columbus to 
perceive the line of conduct proper to be observed toward that 
simple, inofPensive people. Had his companions and successors 
of the Spanish nation possessed the wisdom and humanity o£ 
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that discoverer, the benevolent mind would feel no sensations of 
regret in contemplating the extensive advantages arising from 
the discovery of America. 

Betuming across the Atlantic, he at length arrived in Spain, 
after having been driven from stress of weather into the port 
of Lisbon, where he had opportunity, in an interview with the 
King of Portugal, to prove the truth of his system by argu- 
ments more convincing than those he had before advanced in 
the character of an humble, unsuccessful suitor. He was re- 
ceived everywhere in Spain with royal honors, while all Europe 
resounded his praises and reciprocated their joy and con- 
gratulations on the discovery of a New World. The immediate 
consequence of this was a second voyage, in which Columbus 
took charge of a squadron of seventeen ships of considerable 
burden. Yolunteers of all ranks and conditions solicited to be 
employed on the expedition. He carried over fifteen hundred 
persons, together with all the necessaries for establishing a 
colony and extending his discoveries. 

[Jealousies at home made his return to Spain necessary, to 
counteract the schemes of enemies. He was received, however, 
with the usual honors, and in a third voyage discovered the 
American continent, opposite the mouth of the river Oronoco. 
Groundless complaints again accumulated at the court of Spain. 
His bitter enemy Bovadilla, ordered to supersede him in com- 
mand, sent Columbus to Spain in chains. The removal of Bova- 
dilla only opened preferment to Ovando, who was fully as 
jealous of Columbus, and his open enemy. At last Columbus 
secured a small squadron of four ships, with which he explored 
the Gulf of Mexico, only to find himself shipwrecked and help- 
less on the island of Jamaica. — ^En.] 

His cup of calamities seemed now completely full. Cast 
among savages, without provisions or vessel, thirty leagues from 
any Spanish settlement, he languished four months before a 
vessel brought relief. Columbus, worn out with fatigue and 
broken with misfortune, returned for the last time to Spain. Here 
a new distress awaited him, which he considered one of the 
greatest he had suffered in his whole life. This was the death 
of Isabella, his last and greatest friend. He did not suddenly 
abandon himself to despair. He called upon the gratitude and 
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joBGioe of the king, and in terms of dignity demanded the ful- 
filment of the former contract. Notwithstanding his age and 
infirmities, he even solicited to be farther employed in extending 
the career of discovery, without a prospect of other reward 
than the consciousness of doing good to mankind. But Ferdi- 
nand, cold, ungrateful, and timid, dared not to comply with 
a single proposal of this kind, lest he should increase his own 
obligations to a man whose services he thought it dangerous to 
reward. He therefore delayed any decision on these subjects, 
in hopes that the declining health of Columbus would soon rid 
the court of the remonstrances of a man whose extraordinary 
merit was in their opinion a sufficient occasion for destroying 
him. Columbus languished a short time, and gladly resigned a 
life which had been worn out in the most substantial services 
that perhaps were ever rendered by any human character to 

an ungrateful world. 

Noah Webster. 

Note. — After the death of Columbus, King Ferdinand caused 
a monument to be erected to his memory, with this inscription : 

<*iL Gastilla y & Leon 
Kuevo mundo did Colon." 
(« To Castile and Leon Colambus gave a new world.") 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, Massachusetts, of repute in 
antiquarian research, after citing the veiy pronounced tribute 
of Humboldt to the labors and character of Columbus, also trans- 
lated for the use of the Boston Journal certain passages from 
private letters to Ferdinand and Isabella, dated in July, 1503. 
One passage, written as he lay at anchor on the coast of Ye- 
ragua, is cited as one of those peculiar experiences of a man 
with the temperament of Columbus, which defy the criticism of 
any sane sceptic. He is telling of a dream, or vision, and thus 
opens his soul : 

" Overcome by fatigue, I fell asleep in my sorrow. Then a 
compassionate voice met my ear, saying to me, ' O thou of little 
faith 1 Why so slow to trust in God ? What more has he done 
for his servants Moses and David than for thee ? From thy 
birth he has cared for thee. He gave thee the keys to those 
chains of the distant ocean, those heavy fetters which held it 
imprisoned as under bolts of brass. Thou art obeyed in bound- 
less provinces, and renown is thj portion among Christian 
people. The Lord holds in his hand a long and glorious 
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lieredity of years. Fear not ! Take courage I Thy great sor* 
rows are carved in marble, and will not be inscribed there in 
vain 1' I arose, weeping for my sins, and the stormy sea grew 
calm." 

In a letter of July, 1503, he thus writes : ^* Seven years I spent 
at your royal court. For seven years everybody told me that 
my enterprise was absurd. To-day, everybody, tailors and all, 
beg to be sent out to discover new lands. 

Alexander Humboldt, as the result of his study, thus sums up 
his estimate of his life and mission : 

'* The highest proof of the lofty and noble character of Colum- 
bus is that combination of strength and gentleness which we 
notice in him to the very end of a life which, with fourteen 
years of renown (from 1492 to 1506), had only six or seven years 
of good fortune. If sometimes he was dejected and plunged in 
melancholy and mystic dreams, he soon rallied and regained 
that force of will and that clear-sighted intelligence which are 
the source of great deeds. I have tried to indicate the subtle 
insight and perspicacity with which this great man seized upon 
the phenomena of the natural world. The variation of the 
earth's magnetism, the direction of ocean currents, the grouping 
of marine plants, geologic theories of the form of continents and 
the causes which produce them, — these, and such as these, are 
subjects upon which the sagacity of Columbus and the admi- 
rable clearness of his mind have had a favorable influence. The 
thought, or, rather, the energetic will, of the Genoese sailor is 
the first link in the complicated chain of human events since his 
time." 

Mr. Sanborn thus sums up his own investigations, writing on 
the 15th of April, 1892 : " We may safely follow the opinion of 
Humboldt and have no scruples about celebrating the virtues of 
Columbus. His faults, such as they were, concerned himself 
more than his successors.'' 

A pertinent fact is also noticed by him, that while there were 
many families of the name Columbo, the pirate of that name 
conducted his operations in the Mediterranean Sea during a 
year when Christopher Columbus was, without possible dispute, 
urging his plans before the court of Spain. — ^Ed. 
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THE CHARACTER OP COLUMBUS. , 

Columbus was a man of great inventive genius. The operations 
of his mind were energetic, but irregular, bursting forth at times 
with that irresistible force which characterizes intellect of such 
an order. His ambition was lofty and noble, inspiring him with 
high thoughts and an anxiety to distinguish himself by great 
achievements. He aimed at dignity and wealth in the same 
elevated spirit with which he sought renown. They were to 
arise from the territories he should discover, and be commen- 
surate in importance. His conduct was characterized by the 
grandeur of his views and the magnanimity of his spirit. 

Instead of ravaging the newly-found countries, like so many 
of his contemporary discoverers who were intent only on im- 
mediate gain, he regarded them with the eye of a legislator. 
He sought to colonize and cultivate them, to civilize the natives, 
to build cities, introduce the useful arts, subject everything to 
the control of law, order, and religion, and thus to found regular 
and prosperous empires. That he failed in this was the fault of 
the dissolute rabble which it was his fortune to command, with 
whom aU law was tyranny and all order oppression. 

He was naturally irascible and impetuous, yet the quickness 
of his temper was counteracted by the generosity and benevo- 
lence of his heart. The magnanimity of his nature shone forth 
through all the troubles of his stormy career. Though continu- 
ally outraged in his dignity, braved in his authority, foiled in 
his plans, and endangered in his person by the seditions of tur- 
bulent and worthless men, and that, too, at times when suf- 
fering under anguish of body and anxiety of mind enough to 
exasperate the most patient, yet he restrained his valiant and 
indignant spirit, and brought himself to forbear and reason, and 
even supplicate. Nor can the reader of the story of his eventfld 
life fail to notice how free he was from all feeling of revenge ; 
how ready to forgive and to forget on the least sign of repent- 
ance and atonement. He has been exalted for his skill in con- 
trolling others, but far greater praise is due to him for the 
firmness he displayed in governing himself. 

His piety was genuine and fervent. Eeligion mingled with 
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the whole course of his thoughts and actions, and shone forth 
in his most private and unstudied writings. Whenever he made 
any great discovery, he devoutly returned thanks to God. The 
voice of prayer and the melody of praise rose from his ships on 
discovering the New World, and his first action on landing was 
to prostrate himself upon the earth and offer up thanksgivings. 
AU his great enterprises were undertaken in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, and he partook of the Holy Sacrament before 
embarkation. He observed the festivals of the Church in the 
wildest situations. The Sabbath was to him a day of sacred 
rest, on which he would never sail from a port unless in case of 
extreme necessity. The religion thus deeply seated in his soul 
diffused a sober dignity and a benign composure over his whole 
deportment. His very language was pure and guarded, and 
free from all gross and irreverent expressions. 

He was decidedly a visionary, but a visionary of an uncom- 
mon kind, and successful in his dreams. The manner in which 
his ardent imagination and mercurial nature were controlled by 
a powerfrd judgment and directed by an acute sagacity is the 
most extraordinary feature in his character. Thus governed, 
his imagination, instead of exhausting itself in idle flights, lent 
aid to his judgment and enabled him to form conclusions at 
which common minds never could have arrived; nay, which 
they could not conceive when pointed out. To his intellectual 
vision it was given to read the signs of the times, and to trace 
in the conjectures and reveries of past ages the indications 
of a new world. " His soul," observes a Spanish writer, " was 
superior to the age in which he lived. For him was reserved 
the great enterprise of traversing a sea which had given rise to 
so many fables, and of deciphering the mystery of his age.'* 

With all the visionary fervor of his imagination, its fondest 
dreams fell short of the reality. He died in ignorance of the 
real grandeur of his discovery. Until his last breath he enter- 
tained the idea that he had merely opened a new way to the 
old resorts of opulent commerce, and had discovered some of 
the wild regions of the East. 

What visions of glory would have broken upon his mind, could 
he have known that he had indeed discovered a new continent, 
equal to the Old World in magnitude, and separated by two vast 
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oceans from all the earth hitherto known by civilized man! 

How would his magnanimous spirit have been consoled amidst 

the afiiictions of age and the cares of penury, the neglect of a 

fickle public and the injustice of an ungrateful king, could he 

have anticipated the splendid empires which would rise in the 

beautiful world he had discovered, and the natioiis and tongues 

and languages which were to fill the lands with his renown, and 

to revere and bless his name to the latest posterity 1 

Wabhikoton iBYiiro. 



THE VISION OF COLUMBUS.* 

(Soliloquy of Golombus in prison. Written in 1807.) 

Land of delights, ah, dear, delusive coast, 
To these fond, aged eyes forever lost, 
No more thy fiowery vales I travel o*er. 
For me thy mountains rear the head no more. 
For me thy sparkling rocks no gems unfold. 
Nor streams luxuriant wear their paths in gold : 
From realms of promised peace forever borne, 
I hail mute anguish, and in secret mourn. 

But dangers past, a world explored in vain, 
And foes triumphant, show but half my pain. 

Dissembling friends, each early joy who gave. 
And fired my youth the storms of &te to brave. 
Swarmed in the sunshine of my happier days, 
Pursued the fortune and forsook the praise. 
Now pass my cell with smiles of sour disdain, 
Insult my woes, and triumph in my pain. 

One gentle guardian once could shield the brave ; 
But now that guardian slumbers in the grave. 
Hear from above, thou dear departed shade, 
As once my hopes, my present sorrows aid ; 

* From *«The Columbiad." 
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Burst, my full heart, — afford that last relief, — 
Breathe back my sighs, and reinspire my grief. 
Still in my sight thy rojral form appears, 
Reproves my silence, and demands my tears. 
Even on that hour no more I joy to dwell. 
When thy protection bade the canvas swell. 
When kings and churchmen found their factions vain, 
Blind Superstition shrunk beneath her chain, 
The sun's glad beam led on the circling way, 
And isles rose beauteous in Atlantic day ; 
For on those silver shores, that new domain, 
What crowds of tyrants fix their murderous reign ! 
Her infant realm, indignant Freedom flies, 
Truth leaves the world, and Isabella dies. 

(Hesper, visiting Spirit, addresses Columbus, and bears him 
upward Where the outspread earth gladdens his eyes and the 
future of the New World is unfolded to his mental vision.) 

Eise, trembling chief, to scenes of rapture rise, 
'riii> voice awaits thee from the western skies : 
Indulge no longer that desponding strain. 
Nor count thy toils nor deem thy labor vain. 
Thou seest in me the guardian power who keeps 
The new-found world that skirts Atlantic deeps, 
Hesper my name, — my seat the brightest throne 
In Night's whole heaven, — my sire the living sun. 
This hand which formed and in the tides of time 
Laves and improves the 'meliorating clime. 
Which taught thy prow to cleave the trackless way. 
And hailed thee first in occidental day, 
To all thy worth shall vindicate thy claim. 
And raise up nations to revere thy name. 

In this dark age the blinded faction sways, 
And wealth and conquest gain the palm of praise ; 
Awed into slaves, while grovelling millions groan. 
And blood-stained steps lead upward to a throne. 
Far other wreaths thy virtuous temples twine, 
Far nobler triumphs crown a life like thine. 
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Thine bo the joys that minds immortal grace, 

As thine the deeds that bless a kindred race. 

Now raise thy sorrowed soul to views more bright, 

The visioned ages rushing on thy sight. 

Worlds beyond worlds shall bring to light their stores ; 

Time, Nature, Science, blend their utmost powers, 

To show, concentred in one blaze of fame, 

The ungathered glories that await thy name. 

Long gazed the mariner, when thus the guide : 
^' Here spreads the world thy daring sail descried, 
* Hesperia' called, from my anterior claim, 
But now Columbia, from thy patriarch name. 
Ages unborn shall bless the happier day 
That saw thy streamer shape the guideless way, 
Their bravest heroes trace the path you lead, 
And sires of nations through the regions spread. 
A-north from that broad gulf where verdant rise 
Those gentler mounds that skirt the temperate skies, 
A happier hemisphere invites thy view. 
'Tis there the Old World shall embrace the New, 
Where Europe's better sons their seat shall trace, 
And change of government improve the race. 
Through all the mid-sky zones, to yon blue pole, 
Their green hills lengthen, their bright rivers roll, 
And sloping westward, how their champaigns run. 
How slope their uplands to the morning sun. 

There lies the path thy future sons shall trace. 
Plant here their arts and rear their vigorous race, — 
A race predestined in these choice abodes 
To teach mankind to tame their fluvial floods ; 
Eetain from ocean, as their work requires. 
Those great auxiliars raised by solar fires ; 
Force them to form ten thousand roads, and girth 
With liquid belts each verdant mound of earth ; 
To aid the colon's as the carrier's toil, 
To drive the coulter and to fat the soil ; 
Learn all mechanic arts, and oft regain 
Their native hills, in vapor and in rain. 
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But now no more the patriotic mind 
To narrow views and local laws confined. 
Makes patriot views and moral views the same, 
Works with enlightened zeal, to see combined 
The strength and happiness of humankind. 
A t this blest period, when the total race 
Shall speak one language and all truths embrace, 
Instruction clear a speedier course shall find. 
And open earlier on the infant mind. 
Nor dark authorities, nor names unknown. 
Fill the learned head with ignorance not its own. 
But Wisdom's eye with beams unclouded shine, 
And simplest rules her native charms define ; 
Triumphant Virtue, in the garb of Truth, 
Win a pure passage to the heart of youth, 
Pervade all climes where suns or oceans roll, 
And warm the world with one great moral soul, — 
To see, facilitate, attain the scope 
Of all their labor and of all their hope.'' 

Thus heard Columbus, eager to behold 
The famed Apocalypse its years unfold. 
The soul still speaking through his gazing eyes, 
And thus his voice : 

" Oh, let the vision rise I 
Command, celestial guide, from each far pole, 
John's visioned morn to open on my soul, 
And raise the scene by his reflected light. 
Living and glorious, to my longing sight. 
Let Heaven, unfolding, show the eternal throne 
And all the conclave flame in one clear sun ; 
On clouds of fire, with angels at his side, 
The Prince of Peace, the King of Salem ride. 
With smiles of love to greet the bridal earth. 
Call slumbering ages to a second birth, 
With all his white-robed millions fill the train. 
And here commence his interminable reign." 

" Such views," the saint replies, " for sense too bright, 
Would seal thy vision in eternal night ; 
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Man cannot face nor seraph power display 
The mystic beams of such an awful day. 
Enough for thee that thy delighted mind 
Should trace the temporal actions of thy kind." 

^p ^p ^p ^p ^^ ^^ ^^ ^p 

^' Here, then," said Hesper, with a blissfhl smile, 
^^ Behold the fruits of thy long years of toil. 
To yon bright borders of Atlantic day 
Thy swelling pinions led the trackless way, 
And taught mankind such useful deeds to dare, 
To trace new seas and happy nations rear, 
Till by fraternal hands their sails unfiirled 
Have waved at last in union o'er the world. 

Then let thy steadfast soul no more complain 
Of dangers braved and griefs endured in vain, 
Of courts invidious, envy^s poisoned stings. 
The loss of empire, and the frown of kings. 
While these broad views thy better thoughts compose. 
To spurn the malice of insulting foes. 
And all the joys descending ages gain 
Bepay thy labors and remove thy pain.'' 

Joel Bablow. 



MEMORIAL DESERTS OF COLUMBUS. 

In an address delivered before the Boston Mercantile Library 
Association, October 15, 1845, upon the influence of commerce, 
Mr. Winthrop thus spoke : 

^< Well might the mail-clad monarchs of the earth refuse their 
countenance to Columbus and reward his matchless exploit 
with beggary and chains. He projected and he accomplished 
that which, in its ultimate and inevitable consequences, was to 
wrest from their hands the implements of their ferocious sport, 
to ' break their bow and snap their spear in sunder,' and all but 
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to extinguish the sources of their proudest and most absolute 
prerogative. 

* No kingly conqueror, since time began 
The long career of ages, had to man 
A scope 80 ample given for trade's bold range, 
Or caused of earth's wide stage such rapid, mighty change.' 

" From the discovery of the New World, the mercantile spirit 
has been rapidly gaining upon its old antagonist ; and the estab- 
lishment upon these shores of our republic, whose union was 
the immediate result of commercial necessities, whose indepen- 
dence found its original impulse in commercial oppression, and 
of whose Constitution the regulation of commerce was the first 
leading idea, may be regarded as the epoch at which the martial 
spirit finally lost its supremacy, which, it is believed and trusted, 
it can never again acquire.'' 

In an address before the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics' 
Association, November 29, 1853, upon Archimedes and Frank- 
lin, occurs this passage, which is associated with others in this 
context with the author's approval : 

" Necessity is the mother of invention, and there was little or 
no necessity of that sort at Syracuse. But everything for which 
a demand existed Archimedes was able to supply, and actually 
did supply it. It was not reserved for him to find a place for 
doing more. It was not his destiny to discover the fulcrum, by 
poising his mighty lever upon which the world, as he knew 
it, could be moved. But sixteen hundred years afterwards, at 
the head of the very gulf on which Sicily stands, the man was 
bom to whom that lofty destiny was vouchsafed. Columbus, a 
native of Genoa, discovered the New World, and the Old World 
has been moving ever since." 

In an address before the Lowell Institute, January 5, 1869, 
referring to meeting Admiral Farragut abroad, and a ride along 
the Cornice Boad, on the very brink of the Mediterranean, Mr. 
Winthrop said, — 

" I drove along this incomparable road during three days of 
delicious weather, and on the fourth day entered that superb 
city, which a grander admiral than Farragut might well have 
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been proud to claim as his birthplace, Christopher Golumbos, a 
native of Genoa. 

"A noble monument to Columbus, recently finished, sur- 
mounted by a striking likeness of him, and adorned by a series 
of bas-reliefs illustrating the strange, eventful history of his 
life, from which I need hardly say the discovery of America 
was not wholly omitted, greeted us at the gates with the simple 
inscription, in Italian, *To Christopher Columbus, from his 
Country.' And as I gazed upon it with admiration, I could not 
help feeling that it was not there alone that a monument and a 
statue were due to his memory ; but that upon the shores of 
our own hemisphere, too, there ought to be some worthy me- 
morial of the discoverer of the New World, an exact reproduc- 
tion of this admirable monument at Genoa, so that hemisphere 
should seem to respond to hemisphere in a common tribute to 
the heroic and matchless old navigator. It would be some sort 
of atonement, I thought, on the part of America, — tardy and in- 
adequate, indeed, but better than nothing, — for having allowed 
another, however meritorious, to usurp the place to which his 
name was so pre-eminently entitled in the geographical nomen- 
clature of the globe.** 

In the Centennial oration at Boston, July 4, 1876, and in a 
paper read before the Massachusetts Historical Society, January 
8, 1885, Mr. Winthrop again called attention to the fact that 
** no adequate memorial of the discoverer of the New World is 
to be found on this continent,*' and adds : 

**From the hour when Columbus and his compeers discovered 
our continent, its ultimate political destiny was fixed. At the 
very gateway of the Pantheon of American liberty and Ameri- 
can independence might well be seen a triple monument, like 
that to the old inventors of the art of printing at Frankfort, 
including Columbus, Americus Yespucius, and Cabot. 

" They were the pioneers in the march to independence. 
They were the precursors in the only progress of freedom 
which was to have no backward steps. Liberty had struggled 
long and bravely in other ages and in other lands. It had made 
glorious manifestations of its power in Athens and in Eome ; in 
the medisdval republics of Italy ; on the plains of Germany ; 
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along the dikes of Holland ; among the icy fastnesses of Swit- 
zerland, and, more securely and hopefully still, in the sea-girt 
isle of Old England. But it was the glory of these old navi- 
gators to reveal a standing-place for it, at last, where its 
lever could find a secure fulcrum and rest safely until it had 

moved the world/* 

Robert C. Winthbop. 



AMERICA. 

THE MORNING OF THE DISCOVERT, OCTOBER 21, 1492. 

Immortal morn, all hail, 
That saw Columbus sail 

By Faith alone. 
The skies before him bowed. 
Back rolled the ocean proud. 
And every lifting cloud 

With glory shone. 

Fair Science then was bom 
On that celestial mom. 

Faith dared the sea ; 
Trhimphant o'er her foes. 
Then Truth immortal rose. 
New heavens to disclose 

And Earth to free. 

Strong Freedom then came forth, 
To liberate the earth 

And crown the right : 
So walked the pilot bold 
Upon the sea of gold, 
And darkness backward rolled, 

And there was light. 

Sweep, sweep across the seas, 
Ye rolling jubilees, 
Grand chorals raise; 
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The world adoring staads, 
And with uplifted hands 
Offers from all the lands, 
To God, its praise. 

Te hosts of Faith, sing on; 
The victories ye have won 

Shall time increase, 
And, like the choral strain 
That fell on Bethlehem's plain, 
Inspire the perfect reign 

Of Love and Peace. 

Hezekiah Butter-worth. 



A HOLIDAY PROOLAIMBD. 

1402—1802. 

Bt the President of the United States of America. A 
Proclamation. 

Whereas, By joint resolution, approved June 29, 1892, it was 
resolved by the Senate and House of Eepresentatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled, "That the 
President of the United States be authorized and directed to 
issue a proclamation recommending to the people the observance 
in all their localities of the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America, on the twenty-first day of October, 1892, 
by public demonstrations and by suitable exercises in their 
schools and other places of assembly.'* 

Now, therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, President of the 
United States of America, in pursuance of the aforesaid joint 
resolution, do hereby appoint Friday, October 21, 1892, the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus, as a general holiday for the people of the United States. 
On that day let the people, so far as possible, cease from toil and 
devote themselves to such exercises as may best express honor 
to the discoverer and their appreciation of the great achieve- 
ments of the four completed centuries of American life. 
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Columbus stood in his age as the pioneer of progress and 
achievement. The system of universal education is in our age 
the most prominent and salutary feature of the spirit of en- 
lightenment, and it is peculiarly appropriate that the schools 
be made by the people the centre of the day's demonstration. 
Let the national flag float over every school-house in the 
country, and the exercises be such as shall impress upon our 
youth the patriotic duties of American citizenship. 

In the churches and in other places of assembly of the people 
let there be expressions of gratitude to Divine Providence for 
the devout faith of the discoverer, and for the Divine care and 
guidance which has directed our history and so abundantly 
blessed our people. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-first day of 
July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-two, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and seventeenth. 

Benjamin Hjl&bison. 

By the President. 
John W. Fostee, Secretary of State, 



POUR CENTURIES COMPLETED. 

(Address prepared under the auspices of the '* Youth's Companion" for the 

National School Exercises, October 21, 1892.) 

The spectacle America presents this day is unique, without 
precedent in history. From ocean to ocean, in city, village, and 
country-side, children of the States are marshalled and march- 
ing under the banner of the nation; citizens are gathering 
around the school-house. The attention of the world is focused 
on the American school-master and his pupils. 

Men are recognizing to-day the most impressive anniver- 
sary since Rome celebrated her thousandth year, — the four- 
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Qundredth anniversary of the stepping of a hemisphere into the 
world's life; four completed centuries of a new social order; 
the celebration of liberty and enlightenment organized into a 
civilization. And while, during these hours, the Federal gov- 
ernment of these United States strikes in one chosen spot the 
key-note of this great American day, we, the people, assemble 
around the common American institution, which not only unites 
us all, but also embodies the American principle of universal 
enlightenment and equality, and is itself the most character- 
istic product of the four centuries of American life, — the Free 
School, — and take up the solemn and exultant music. 

Four hundred years ago this morning the Pinta*s gun broke 
the silence and announced the discovery of this hemisphere. 

It was a virgin world. Human life hitherto upon it had been 
without significance. European eyes that possibly had beheld 
it were holden that they should not see and report its oppor- 
tunities. In the Old World for thousands of years civilized men 
had been trying experiments in social order, and they had been 
found wanting. But here an untouched soil lay ready for a 
new experiment in civilization. From the dawn of time nature 
had been preparing this place for the civilization of enlighten- 
ment. 

In the fulness of time Columbus came. All things were 
ready. A new method was present for a new civilization. New 
forces had come to light of late, — the mariner's compass, gun- 
powder, printing, the spur of an intellectual awakening : these 
were new things for Europe, and full of overturning power in 
the Old World. But in the New World they were to work to- 
gether in a mighty harmony. 

It was for Columbus, when the right hour struck, forced and 
propelled by this fresh life, to reveal the land where these new 
principles were to be brought, and where the awaited trial of 
the new civilization was to be made. 

To-day we reach our most memorable mile-stone. We look 
backward and we look forward. 

Backward, we see the first mustering of modern ideas ; their 
long conflict with Old World theories also transported hither. 
We see stalwart men and brave women, one moment on the 
•here, then disappearing in dim forests. We hear the axe ; we 
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see the flame of burning cabins, and hear the cry of the savage. 
We see the never-ceasing wagon-trains always toiling westward. 
We behold log cabins becoming villages, then cities. We wat<$h 
the growth of institutions out of little beginnings, — schools 
becoming an educational system; meeting-houses leading into 
organic Christianity ; town-meetings growing to political move- 
ments; county discussions developing federal governments. 
We see these hardy men, with intense convictions, grappling, 
struggling, often amid battle- smoke, and some idea charac- 
teristic of the New World always triumphing. We see set- 
tlements knitting together into a nation with singleness of 
purpose. We note the birth of the modern system of industry 
and commerce, and its striking forth into undreamed-of wealth, 
making the millions members one of another as sentiment could 
never bind. And under it all, and through it all, we fasten on 
certain principles ever operating and regnant, — the leadership 
of manhood ; equal rights for every soul ; universal enlighten- 
ment as the source of progress. These are the principles that 
have shaped America; these principles are the true Amer- 
icanism. 

We look forward. We are conscious we are in a period of 
transition. Ideas in education, in political economy, in social 
science, are undergoing revision. There is a large uncertainty 
about the outcome. But faith in the underlying principles of 
Americanism and in God's destiny for the Bepublic makes a 
firm ground of bright hope. Whatever else may come, it may 
at least be held as certain that the coming century will be 
more than ever the age of the people ; that it will develop a 
greater care for the rights of the weak ; that it will disclose an 
increased purpose that every one shall start in life without 
handicaps; that it will make a more solid provision for the 
rounded development of each individual in the education that 
meets his need. 

Had our fathers of a century ago celebrated the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary of America, could any prophet of them have 
pictured what the new century was to do ? No lesson drawn 
from America's three earlier centuries could have even hinted 
the bewildering rush of her fourth century. 

No man can this day reach out and grasp the hundred years 
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that are now beginning. On the victorious results of the com- 
pleted centuries the persisting principles of Americanism 
will build our fifth century. Its material progress will be too 
amazing for man to try to imagine. But, holding our hand 
on the currents th^t are passing, we may be sure that in the 
social relations of men with men the most important gains 
are to be expected. America's fourth century has been glorious. 
America's fifth century must be made happy. 

One institution more than any other has wrought out the 
achievements of the past, and is to-day most trusted for the 
future. Our fathers in their wisdom knew that the foundations 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity must be universal education. 
The free school, therefore, was conceived the comer-stone of 
the Bepublic. Washington and Jefferson recognized that the 
education of citizens is not the prerogative of church or of 
other private interest ; that while religious training belongs to 
the church, and while technical and higher culture may be given 
to private institutions, the training of citizens in the common 
knowledge and the common duties of citizenship belongs irrevo- 
cably to the state. 

We, therefore, on this anniversary of America, present the 
Public School as the proudest and noblest expression of the 
principle of enlightenment which Columbus grasped by faith. 
We uplift the system of free and universal education as the 
master-force which, under God, has been informing each of our 
generations with the peculiar truths of Americanism. America, 
therefore, gathers her sons around the school-house to-day as 
the institution closest to the people, most characteristic of the 
people, and fullest of hope for the people. 

To-day America's fifth century begins. The world's twen- 
tieth century will soon be here. To the thirteen millions now 
in the American schools the command of the coming years 
belongs. We, the youth of America, who to-day unite to march 
as one army under the sacred flag, understand our duty. We 
pledge ourselves that the flag shall not be stained, and that 
America shall mean equal opportunity and justice for every 
citizen, and brotherhood for the world. 

Fbancis Bellamy. 
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COLUMBUS AND THE INDIANS.— THEN AND NOW. 

We asked the Indians to take part with us in celebrating 
the anniversary of the landing of Columbus. No Columbiar 
Exposition would have been complete without them. They ftir- 
nish the strong background on which is shown the marvellous 
picture of our civilization. Running through our entire 
four hundred years of history is the Indian thread, weaving 
many an interesting picture of romance, poetry, tragedy, and 
comedy. 

When Columbus sighted the continent they were its sole 
occupants. There was none to dispute with them the peaceful 
possession of all this fair land. It was theirs by right of occu- 
pancy. How they came by it, whether by prior discovery, by 
purchase, or by conquest, who shall say? History is silent, 
tradition is vague, and speculation is profitless. 

Columbus, when he landed, was confronted with an Indian 
problem which he handed down to others, and they to us. Four 
hundred years have rolled away, and it is still unsolved. Who 
were the strange people who met him at the end of his long 
and perilous voyage ? He guessed at it, and missed it by the 
diameter of the globe. He called them '^ Indians,'' — ^people of 
India, — and thus registered the fifteenth-century attainments in 
geography and anthropology. How many were there of them? 
Alas, there was no census bureau then, and no record has come 
down to us of any count or enumeration. If they had exhib- 
ited maps to show that the continent was already occupied, 
would that have changed the whole course of history, and left 
us without any Mayflower, Plymouth Bock, Bunker Hill, or 
Appomattox ? 

Suppose Columbus had hastily retraced his course, and re- 
ported, not that he had discovered a new world, which belonged 
» to the discoverer, the queen, and the Pope, but that he had 
found a land already occupied by an interesting people, who 
possessed many beautiful traits of character, friendship, hospi- 
tality, courage, and fortitude, and had advised that they be left 
alone to develop a civilization of their own. They already had 
the simplicity of nature, which Eousseau eloquently insisted was 
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preferable to all the refinements of the artificial society of 
France. They were communists, and thus anticipated the 
teachings of modem socialism. They classed land with the 
air, as something not to be monopolized by the few to the 
detriment of any. They had never even heard of the mis- 
takes of Moses, and did not suspect that he had made any mis- 
takes. Gladstone devotes the last best years of his noble life 
to devising for Ireland home rule, which Columbus and his 
followers took so much pains to destroy for the Indians. If it 
be true, as sometimes argued, that free schools are the '^ hot- 
beds of corruption," then the Indians must have been very vir- 
tuous, for they had no free schools. 

The Columbian Exposition has introduced to its visitors rep- 
resentative families living in their tepees and carrying on their 
vocations substantially as their ancestors did when Columbus 
first discovered them. They speak the same language, cherish 
the same ideas on religious, political, social, and economic ques- 
tions. The Chinese are not more conservative than the typical 
Indian. But the savage element, though still visible, is now 
largely supplanted by a nascent civilization. When Columbus 
found them they had advanced to the stage where they made 
use of fire, wore skins for clothing, except on state occasions, 
where the Indians outstripped each other in the race of fashion, 
erected rude huts for shelter, blended with hunting and fishing 
a little rude agriculture, carried on a miniature commerce by 
the aid of wampum, and navigated inland and coast-side waters 
in bark canoes. The Exposition has also brought to view 
descendants of the Indians whom Columbus first saw, that 
are no longer Indians, except in name. They are Americans, 
and fellow-citizens with us. They join in the general rejoicing 
over the great feat of Columbus, which they do not regard 
as an untoward event for their race. True, those who came 
after Columbus, and who but for him might never have come, 
gradually brought them into subjection, though they never 
enslaved them. They took their land, but they paid them 
millions and millions of dollars for it, and showed them how 
to make a profitable use of it. They have destroyed their 
hunting and fishing, but they have taught them agriculture 

instead. The white race has not always kept faith with the 

a 
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Indian, but neither has he with the white man. The Indians, 
as they oome into vital contact with the people who followed 
Columbus, are doomed to perish as Indians and be lost in 
the fast-rising tide that is swallowing them up. They are 
to lose their life as a peculiar, distinct people; but they are 
to find it again in the richer, broader life that is to assimilate 
them. 

The twenty thousand Indian children now in school, clothed, 
fed, instructed, and tenderly cared for by the government, 
growing up in the full enjoyment of all the wonderful privileges 
of the civilization of the nineteenth century, its culture, its 
civil and religious liberty, its opportunities for happiness and 
usefulness, may well contrast their lot with that of those chiL 
dren of the forest whom Columbus found when he discovered 
the continent, and thank the Great Father above who guided to 
our shores the frail bark of the bold navigator. 

Thomas J. Mosgak 



OHEISTOPHORUS, THE " OHRXST-BBARBR." 

(Historical Columbian Ode for School Exercise.) 

The myth which gives the origin of the name Christopher, 
from the Greek Xpttndq^ " Christ," and the verb fipto, " I carry," 
is fragrant with sweetness. 

The four centuries which succeeded the discovery of America 
are traced by the footsteps of Christian progress, however re- 
tarded or misdirected at times by human avarice, ambition, and 
passion. 

Each of the sixteen quarter- centuries developed some type 
of discovery, invention, or struggle, which found a fit place 
in the maturity which had its world-wide recognition October 
21, 1892. 

The free constitutions of Aragon and Castile, which guaran- 
teed the liberties of the people through the Cortes, or represen- 
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tati^e governments of those kingdoms before representation 
was granted the commons of any other European country, are 
suggestive of the broader and grander sway of the people, then 
so faintly foreshadowed and now realized. 

The Columbian Ode, with its historic general trend, has for its 
purpose to emphasize other by-gone centuries in their relations 
to Christianity as the fundamental and ultimate basis of all 
genuine liberty. 

The story of Columbus is full of suggestive facts, and through 
tablets, declamation, and essays there may be found fresh stim- 
ulus for historical research and study by accepting the syllabus 
as a guide. It may be placed upon a blackboard, or on the 
margin of a tablet-sheet, and thus elicit interest and willing 
work on the part of youth, 

SYLLABUS OF COLUMBIAN ODE. 

I. — The Boyal Marriage. The Queen's Choice. 
II. — ^The Conquest of Granada. 
III. — Peace and its 'New Flans unfold. 
lY. — Foreign Adventure and Conquest assert their Claimi. 

y. — The Brave but Humble Volunteer, Christopher. 
VI.— The Boyal Outfit and its Departure. 
VII. — ^Visions of Glory dimmed by Envy. 
VIII.— The Queen's Benediction. The Hero's Faith. 
IX. — The Perilous Voyage and its Incidents. 
X. — The Vision realized. The New World found. 
XI. — Bival Ventures and Cunning Schemes fail. 
XII. — Fassion and Flunder in the Ascendant. 
XIII. — Slavery bars the Sway of Christophorus. 
XIV. — ^The Bights of Man assert their Sway. Freedom advances. 
XV. — Columbia delivered. Church and School assert their Higher Ijaw 
XVI.— Henceforth Man's best Aim to be « The Christ-Bearer." 

I. 

The Golden Age of Andalusian pride 
Matured when Aragon and bright Castile 

Their wedded sovereigns seated side by side 
Upon a double throne, all feuds to heal ; 

And the bride, so fair, held chiefly precious 

To be, in faith and deed, Chribtophobub. 
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II. 

Granada's great Alhambra felt the tread 

Of Spanish lords, their knightly spurs to win, 

And Moorish chiefs sought rest at night, in dread 
Of morning's dawn, fresh conflict to begin ; 

While heathen hate, so stern and treacherous, 

Shrank back appalled before Chbistophobus. 

III. 

Then Peace her mantle cast about the throne, 
To shield the trophies by high valor won ; 

The Standard-Bearer by himself, alone 

Bemoaned the end of strife and battles done; 

Tet still the Queen, intent and serious. 

Sought other fields to prove Chbistophobus. 

IV. 

New worlds to compass, new realms to conquer. 
New pathways trace to India's golden strands ; 

New gems to find, and never-failing treasure, 
New converts seek in waiting heathen lands ; 

While, as the State waxed strong and prosperous, 

No knight arose to be Chbistophobus. 

V. 

One seaman bold, with richly-cultured brain. 
Who deftly handled either helm or spar, 

Eepelled at other Courts, paid court to Spain 
For grant to search the regions distant &r. 

O'er Ocean's wildest Seas, tempestuous, 

And prove, as name implied, Chbistophobus. 

VI. 

The anxious Queen this royal grant procured, 
Her ready purse supplied the ample means ; 

Three fragile barks and needed crews secured, 
Her pledge, once made, this gift in fUll redeems. 

So sails the fleet with wishes generous 

To execute her will, — Chbistophobus. 
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VII. 

No venture e'er before like object sought, 
Nor shared so many hopes with doubting fears ; 

No other Age so well the spirit caught, 
Which grasps at once the fate of coming years ; 

While yet the proud, benighted, envious, 

Had naught but scorn for this Chbistophobus. 

VIII. 

The Queen's own banner waved the fleet '< Adieu," 
And trumpet echoes cheered the hero bold, 

Imparting courage to the humble crew. 
His plans and hopes to help unfold ; 

And he, with nerve high-strung, but courteous, 

With prayer joined faith to be Chbistophobus. 

IX. 

No lashing seas, nor tempests fierce and wild. 
No angry threats his earnest life to take, 

No chafing of his temper, firm and mild. 
Could make him from his solemn purpose break ; 

But as such strokes grew madly furious. 

The more he dared to be Chbistophobus. 



X. 

The seas once crossed, the New World surely found, 
He gave it hallowed name, " Salvator Blest," 

And planted royal banner in the ground. 
With honors duly borne from Bast to West. 

By faith discerning nations numerous. 

The future subjects of Chbistophobus. 

XI. 

From other Eastern lands and British Isles, 
As years rolled on, the swift-winged transports flew 

On rival ventures, and by cunning wiles 
Sought each to bind the Old World to the New 

Tet lost, through methods harsh and tyrannous. 

The spirit of a true Chbistophobus. 
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XII. 

Then, maddened year by year through treasure found, 
And Passion's greed for titles, lands, and pelf, 

The natives of the soil, in bondage ground, 
Were used alone to meet behests of Self; 

And Christ-like graces, pure and plenteous. 

Were lost to view without Chbistophobus. 

xiu. 

And thus it came, while kings and mighty thrones 
Made merchandise of men for selfish ends. 

Despising man, as man, his wail and groan, 
And each with other only plunder blends, 

The New-Found World, so fair and beauteous, 

Must longer wait for true Ghbistopho&us. 

XIV. 

The years rolled on, and many score were told. 
Till centuries twain and more sad record made, 

When, as the rights of man their claims unfold. 
Just rights for all, whatever their race or grade. 

There sprang to view, with Freedom glorious. 

The sway and charm of known Chbistophorus. 

XV. 

And thus Columbia's soil, set free at last 
From rule by brutish force and selfish aims. 

Through Independsnos gained and dangers passed. 
A higher law, the Law of Bight, maintains ; 

While Church and School, with savor gracious. 

Proclaim the conquests of Christopho&us. 

XVI. 

Henceforth, the aim of nations to be great. 
Win lasting wealth, and compass true renown, 

While each the other's merit seeks to mate. 
And only honor's course with glory crown, 

Shall be to prove most wise and virtuous. 

And man become indeed Christophortts. 

HSKBT B. GABBHrGTOX 



PART I. 



THE PATRIOTISM OF OUR FOUNDERS. 



INTRODUOnON. 

The centennial year of American Independence, 1876, intro- 
duced such a memorial review of general and local history as 
belongs only to countries which have produced men, or have 
established landmarks, well worthy of notice through successive 
generations. The world's recognition of our political and mate- 
rial progress, and the settlement of issues which retarded, if 
they did not seriously endanger, American liberty, have already 
done much to restore a waning veneration for the founders of 
the republic. Monuments, statues, libraries, colleges, and other 
memorial buildings and institutions have been made tributary 
to the more distinct and permanent recognition of the great and 
good men of the past. America is indeed no longer young, but 
had become so absorbed in the stirring events of these busy 
times as to be tempted to underestimate the severity of the 
sacrifices which secured the blessings and glories of to-day. 

In the enjoyment of exceptional civil and religious freedom, it 
is well to revive and cherish the associations which reach far 
behind the actual war for independence, even though they lack 
the exciting elements of battle on land or sea. Thereby we 
honor the personal experience of those pioneer settlers whose 
life was chiefly that of intense soul-struggle, with very faint 
conceptions of the vast range of prosperity and blessing which 
would be the result. 

Our founders, in common with all who seek a foreign shore 
for a new home, or even for mere adventure, shared the hope 
that worldly prosperity would be the result, and that escape 
from the oppressive restraints of the Old World would insure 

89 
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a healthy independence of action and the corresponding benefits 
in the New. 

The purpose to administer their own government in the 
interests of both civil and religious liberty was nowhere more 
distinctly asserted than by tbe founders of Maryland, but they 
did not cross the ocean under such an overwhelming pressure 
of religious obligation as did those who had no alternative but 
emigration or the surrender of religious convictions. The set- 
tlers of Maryland had the high privilege of being accompanied 
by their religious faith, and building for freedom, without the 
sacrifice of home ties and home endearments. Many of our 
founders, however, came to these shores because their religious 
faith was itself exiled, and they followed, rather than abandon 
or betray it. The Dutch at New York, the Swedes in Dela- 
ware, and the hardy colonists who first tilled other plantations 
along the Atlantic coast, alike command our respect and grate- 
ful tribute. From their varied activities and temperaments we 
derived much of the force which united all in final resistance to 
British dictation. But there was a distinctive moral force which 
shaped our destiny as a nation, never to be slighted or forgotten. 
It is only by a just appreciation of that class of labor and sacri- 
fice that our youth can comprehend the magnitude and wisdom 
of their labors, so as to be just to all, unjust to none. 



THE LANDINa OF THE PniGBIMS. 

The breaking waves dashed high, on a stern and rock-bound 

coast. 
And the woods against a stormy sky their giant branches tossed. 
And the heavy night hung dark, the hills and waters o'er. 
When a band of exiles moored their bark on the wild New Eng- 

land shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, they, the true-hearted, came ; 
Not with the roll of stirring drums, and the trumpet that sings 
of fame ; 
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Not as the flying come, in silence and in fear, — 
They shook the depths of the desert's gloom with their hymns 
of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang, and the stars heard, and the sea I 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang to the anthem of 

the free I 
The ocean eagle soared from his nest by the white waves' foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared, — this was their wel- 
come home ! 

There were men with hoary hair amidst that pilgrim band, — 
Why had they come to wither there, away from their childhood's 

land? 
There was woman's fearless eye, lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow, serenely high, and the fiery heart 

of youth. 

What sought they thus afar ? bright jewels of the mine ? 

The wealth of seas ? the spoils of war ? — They sought a faith's 

pure shrine ! 

Ay, call it holy ground, the soil where first they trod ; 

They have left unstained what there they found, — freedom to 

worship Grod ! 

Pelicia Dorothea Hemans. 



THE POUNDERS OP OUR QOVBRNMBNT. 

The love of liberty has always been the ruling passion of our 
nation. It was mixed at first with the " purple tide" of the 
founders' lives, and, circulating with that tide through their 
veins, has descended down through every generation of their 
posterity, marking every feature of our country's glorious story. 
May it continue thus to circulate and descend to the remotest 
period of time I 

Oppressed and persecuted in their native country, the high, 
indignant spirit of our fathers formed the bold design of leaving 
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a land where minds as well as bodies were chained, for regions 
where Freedom might be found to dwell, though her dwelling 
should prove to be amid wilds and wolves, or savages less hos- 
pitable than wilds and wolves. An ocean three thousand miles 
wide, with its winds and its waves, rolled in vain between them 
and liberty. They performed the grand enterprise, and landed 
on this then uncultivated shore. Here, on their first arrival, they 

found 

The wilderness *< all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.'' 

Their courage and industry soon surmounted all the difficul- 
ties incident to a new settlement. The savages retired, the 
forests were exchanged for fields waving with richest harvests, 
and the dreary haunts of wild beasts for the cheerfhl abodes of 
civilized man. Increasing in wealth and population with a 
rapidity which excited the astonishment of the Old World, our 
nation flourished about a century and a half, when England, 
pressed down with the enormous weight of accumulating debts, 
and considering the inhabitants of these States as slaves, who 
owed their existence and preservation to her care and protection, 
now began to form the unjust, tyrannical, and impolitic plan of 
taxing this country without its consent. The right of taxation, 
however, not being relinquished, but the same principle under a 
different shape being pursued, the awful genius of Freedom 
arose ; not with the ungovernable ferocity of the tiger, to tear 
and devour, but with the cool, determined, persevering courage 
of the lion, who, disdaining to be a slave, resists the chain. As 
liberty was the object of contest, that being secured, the offer 
of peace was joyfully accepted, and peace was restored to free, 
united, independent Columbia. 

William Mebchant Bichabdson. 



THE PILaRIMS. 



Fbom the dark portals of the Star Chamber, and in the stem 
text of the Acts of Uniformity, the pilgrims received a commis- 
sion more efficient than any that ever bore the royal seal. Their 
banishment to Holland was fortunate ; the decline of their little 
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company in the strange land was fortunate; the difficulties 
which they experienced in getting the royal consent to banish 
themselves to this wilderness were fortunate ; all the tears and 
heart-breakings of that ever-memorable parting at Delfthaven 
had the happiest influence on the rising destinies of New Eng- 
land. All this purified the ranks of the settlers. These rough 
touches of fortune brushed off the light, imcertain, selfish spirits. 
They made it a grave, solemn, self-denying expedition, and re- 
quired of those who engaged in it to be so too. They cast a 
broad shadow of thought and seriousness over the cause, and if 
this sometimes deepened into melancholy and bitterness, can we 
find no apology for such a human weakness ? 

Their trials of wandering and of exile, of the ocean, the winter, 
the wilderness, and the savage foe, were the final assurances of 
success. It was these that put far away from our fathers* cause 
all patrician softness, all hereditary claims to pre-eminence. No 
effeminate nobility crowded into the dark and austere ranks of 
the pilgrims. No Carr nor Yilliers would lead on the ill-provided 
band of despised Puritans. No well-endowed clergy were on 
the alert to quit their cathedrals and set up a pompous hierarchy 
in the frozen wilderness. No craving governors were anxious 
to be sent over to our cheerless El Dorados of ice and snow. No, 
they could not say they had encouraged, patronized, or helped 
the pilgrims ; their own cares, their own labors, their own coun- 
sels, their own blood, contrived all, achieved all, bore all, sealed 
all. They could not afterwards fairly pretend to reap where 
they had not strewn ; and as our fathers reared this broad and 
solid fabric with pains and watchfulness, unaided, barely toler- 
ated, it did not fall when the favor which had always been 
withholden was changed into wrath, when the arm which had 
never supported was raised to destroy. 

Methinks I see it now, that one solitary, adventurous vessel, 
the Mayflower of a forlorn hope, freighted with the prospects of 
a future state, and bound across the unknown sea. I behold it 
pursuing, with a thousand misgivings, the uncertain, the tedious 
voyage. Suns rise and set, and weeks and months pass, and 
winter surprises them on the deep, but brings them not the sight 
of the wished-for shore. I see them now scantily supplied with 
provisions ; crowded almost to suffocation in their ill-stored prison ; 
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delayed by calms, pursuing a circuitous route, and now driTen 
in fury before the raging tempest, on the high and giddy waves. 
The awful voice of the storm howls through the rigging. The 
laboring masts seem straining from their base ; the dismal sound 
of the pumps is heard ; the ship leaps, as it were, madly, from 
billow to billow; the ocean breaks and settles with engulfing 
floods over the floating deck, and beats with deadening, shiver- 
ing weight against the staggered vessel. I see them, escaped 
from these perils, pursuing their all but desperate undertaking, 
and landing at last, after five months' passage, on the ice-clad 
rocks of Plymouth, weak and weary from the voyage, poorly 
armed, scantily provisioned, depending on the charity of their 
ship-master for a draught of beer on board, drinking nothing 
but water on shore, without shelter, without means, surrounded 
by hostile tribes. 

Shut now the volume of history, and tell me, on any principle 
of human probability, what shall be the fate of this handful of 
adventurers. Tell me, man of military science, in how many 
months were they all swept off by the thirty savage tribes 
enumerated within the early limits of New England ? Tell me, 
politician, how long did this shadow of a colony, on which your 
conventions and treaties had not smiled, languish on the distant 
coast ? Student of history, compare for me the baffled projects, 
the deserted settlements, the abandoned adventures of other 
times, and find the parallel of this. "Was it the winter's storm 
beating on the houseless heads of women and children ? was it 
hard labor and spare meals? was it disease? was it the toma- 
hawk ? was it the deep malady of a blighted hope, a ruined en- 
terprise, and a broken heart, aching in its last moments at the 
recollection of the loved and left beyond the sea ? was it some, 
or all of these united, that hurried this forsaken company to 
their melancholy fate ? 

And is it possible that neither of these causes, that not all 
combined, were able to blast this bud of hope ? Is it possible 
that from a beginning so feeble, so frail, so worthy, not so much 
of admiration as of pity, there has gone forth a progress so 
steady, a growth so wonderful, an expansion so ample, a reality 
so important, a promise, yet to be fulfilled, so glorious ? 

Edward Eyerbtt. 
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OHARA.OTHR OF THE PURITAN FATHERS. 

One of the most prominent features whicli distinguished our 
forefathers was their determined resistance to oppression. They 
seemed bom and brought up for the high and special purpose 
of showing to the world that the civil and religious rights of 
man, the rights of self-government, of conscience and inde- 
pendent thought, are not merely things to be talked of and 
woven into theories, but to be adopted with the whole strength 
and ardor of the mind, and felt in the profoundest recesses of 
the heart, carried out into the general life, and made the foimda- 
tion of practical usefulness, visible beauty, and true nobility. 

Liberty, with them, was an object of too serious desire and 
stern resolve to be personified, allegorized, and enshrined. They 
made no goddess of it, as the ancients did ; they had no time nor 
inclination for such trifling ; they felt that liberty was the simple 
birthright of every human creature; they called it so; they 
claimed it as such ; they reverenced and held it fast as the im- 
alienable gift of the Creator, which was not to be surrendered 
to power nor sold for wages. 

It was theirs as men (without it they did not esteem them- 
selves men ; more than any other privilege or possession it was 
essential to their happiness, for it was essential to their original 
nature), and therefore they preferred it above wealth and ease 
and coimtry ; and, that they might enjoy and exercise it fully, 
they forsook houses and lands and kindred, their homes, their 
native soil, and their fathers' graves. 

The principles of revolution were not the suddenly acquired 
property of a few bosoms ; they were abroad in the land in the 
ages before ; they had always been taught, like the truths of 
the Bible ; they had descended from father to son, down from 
those primitive days when the pilgrim, established in his simple 
dwelling, and seated at his blazing fire, piled high from the 
forest which shaded his door, repeated to his listening children 
the story of his wrongs and his resistance, and bade them 
rejoice, though the wild winds and the wild beasts were howling 
without, that they had nothing to fear from great men's opposi- 
tion and the bishops' rage. 
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Here were the beginnings of the revolution. Every settler's 
hearth was a school of independence; the scholars were apt, 
and the lessons sunk deeply ; and thus it came that our country 
was always free ; it could not be other than f^^ee. 

As deeply seated as was the principle of liberty and resist- 
ance to arbitrary power in the breasts of the Puritans, it was 
not more so than their piety and sense of religious obligation. 

They were emphatically a people whose God was the Lord. 
Their form of government was as strictly theocratical, if direct 
communication be excepted, as was that of the Jews ; insomuch 
that it would be difficult to say where there was any civil 
authority among them entirely distinct from ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. 

God was their king; and they regarded him as truly and 
literally so as if he had dwelt in a visible palace in the midst 
of their state. They were his devoted, resolute, humble sub- 
jects ; they undertook nothing which they did not beg of him 
to prosper; they accomplished nothing without rendering to 
him the praise ; they suffered nothing without carrying up their 
sorrows to his throne ; they ate nothing which they did not im- 
plore him to bless. 

That there were hypocrites among them is not to be doubted ; 
but they were rare ; the men who voluntarily exiled themselves 
to an unknown coast, and endured there every toil and hardship 
for conscience' sake, and that they might serve God in their 
own maimer, were not likely to set conscience at defiance and 
make the service of God a mockery ; they were not likely to be, 
neither were they, hypocrites. I do not know that it would be 
arrogating too much for them to say that, on the extended sur- 
face of the globe, there was not a single community of men to 
be compared with them in the respects of deep religious im- 
pressions, and an exact performance of moral duty. 

Francis William Pitt Gbsskwood. 
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TWO OBNTURIBS FROM THE LANDING OP TECB 

PILGRIMS. 

If, on this day, after the lapse of two centuries, one of the 
fathers of New England, released from the sleep of death, could 
I'eappear on earth, what would be his emotions of joy and won- 
der I In lieu of a wilderness, here and there interspersed with 
solitary cabins, where life was scarcely worth the danger of 
preserving it, he would behold joyfld harvests, a population 
crowded even to satiety, villages, towns, cities. States, swarming 
with industrious inhabitants, hills graced with temples of de- 
votion, and valleys vocal with the early lessons of virtue. Cast- 
ing his eye on the ocean which he passed in fear and trembling, 
he would see it covered with enterprising fleets returning with 
the whale as their captive, and the wealth of the Indies for 
their cargo. He would behold the little colony which he 
planted grown into gigantic stature, and forming an honorable 
part of a glorious confederacy, the pride of the earth, and the 
favorite of heaven. 

He would witness, with exultation, the general prevalence of 
correct principles of government and virtuous habits of action. 
How gladly would he gaze upon the long stream of light and 
renown from Harvard's classic fount, and the kindred springs 
of Yale, of Providence, of Dartmouth, and of Brunswick! 
Would you flu his bosom with honest pride, — ^tell him of Frank- 
lin, who made thunder sweet music, and the lightning innocent 
fireworks ; of Adams, the venerable sage reserved by heaven, 
himself a blessing, to witness its blessing on our nation; of 
Ames, whose tongue became, and has become, an angel's; of 

Perry,— 

" Bleat by his God with one illustrious day, 
A blaze of gloiy, ere he passed away ;" 

and tell him. Pilgrim of Plymouth, these are thy descendants. 
Show him the stately structures, the splendid benevolence, the 
masculine intellect, and the sweet hospitality of the metropolis 
of New England. Show him that immortal vessel, whose name 
is synonymous with triumph, and each of her masts a sceptre. 
Show him the glorious fruits of his humble enterprise, and ask him 
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it this, all this, be not an atonement for his sufferings, a recom- 
pense for his toils, a blessing on his efforts, and a heart-expand- 
ing triumph for the pilgrim adventurer? 
And if he be proud of his offspring, well may they boast of 

their parentage. 

Wilbur Fibk Orajtb. 



m MEMORY OF THE PILGRIMS. 

1820. 

Wake your harps* music I louder 1 higher t 

And pour your strains along ; 
And smite again each quivering wire. 

In all the pride of song ! 
Shout like those godlike men of old, 

Who, daring storm and foe. 
On this blest soil their anthem rolled 

Two hundred years ago 1 

From native shores by tempests driven, 

They sought a purer sky, 
And found beneath a milder heaven 

The home of liberty. 
An altar rose, — ^and prayers, — a ray 

Broke on their night of woe, — 
The harbinger of Freedom's day, — 

Two hundred years ago ! 

They clung aroimd that symbol too, 

Their refuge and their all. 
And swore, while skies and waves were bine, 

That altar should not fall. 
They stood upon the red man's sod, 

'Neath heaven's unpillared bow. 
With home, a country, and a God, 

Two hundred years ago 1 
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Oh, 'twas a hard, unyielding fate 

That drove them to the seas ; 
And Persecution strove with Hate 

To darken her decrees ; 
But safe above each coral grave 

Bach blooming ship did go : 
A God was on the western wave 

Two hundred years ago I 

They knelt them on the desert sand, 

By waters cold and rude, 
Alone upon the dreary strand 

Of ocean solitude I 
They looked upon the high blue air, 

And felt their spirits glow, 
Eesolved to live or perish there, — 

Two hundred years ago 1 

The warrior^s red right arm was bared. 

His eye flashed deep and wild : 
Was there a foreign footstep dared 

To seek his home and child ? 
The dark chiefs yelled alarm, and swore 

The white man's blood should flow, 
And his hewn bones should bleach their shores,- 

Two hundred years ago 1 

But lo I the warrior's eye grew dim. 

His arm was left alone ; 
The still, black wilds which sheltered him 

No longer were his own ! 
Time fled, and on the hallowed ground 

His highest pine lies low, 
And cities swell where forests frowned 

Two hundred years ago I 

Oh I stay not to recoimt the tale, — 

'Twas bloody, and *tis past ; 
The firmest cheek might well grow pale 

To hear it to the last. 

4 
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Tho God of heaven, who prospers us, 

Could bid a nation grow, 
And shield us from the red man's curse, 

Two hundred years ago I 

Come, then, great shades of glorious men, 

From your still glorious grave ; 
Look on your own proud land again, 

O bravest of the brave I 
We call you from each mouldering tomb, 

And each blue wave below, 
To bless the trorld ye snatched from doom 

Two hundred years ago ! 

Then to your harps, — ^yet louder! higher) 

And pour your strains along ; 
And smite again each quivering wire. 

In all the pride of song 1 
Shout for those godlike men of old. 

Who, daring storm and foe. 

On this blest soil their anthem rolled 

Two himdred years ago I 

Grsnyillb Mbllxv 



NEW ENGLAND'S DEAD. 

Kew England's dead 1 Kew England's dead 1 

On every hill they lie ; 
On every field of strife made red 

By bloody victory. 
Each valley, where the battle poured 

Its red and awful tide, 
Beheld the brave New England sword 

With slaughter deeply dyed. 
Their bones are on the northern hill, 

And on the southern plain. 
By brook and river, lake and rill, 

And by the roaring main. 
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The land is holy where they fought, 

And holy where they fell ; 
For by their blood that land was bought, 

The land they loved so well. 
Then glory to that valiant band, 
The honored saviors of the land I 
Oh I few and weak their numbers were, — 

A handful of brave men ; 
But to their God they gave their prayer, 

And rushed to battle then. 
The Grod of battles heard their cry, 
And sent to them the victory. 

They lefb the ploughshare in the m /uld, 
Their flocks and herds without a fold. 
The sickle in the unshorn grain. 
The com, half garnered, on the plain. 
And mustered, in their simple dress, 
For wrongs to seek a stem redress ; 
To right those wrongs, come weal, come woe ; 
To perish, or o'ercome their foe. 

And where are ye, O fearless men ? 

And where are ye to-day ? 
I call : the hills reply again 

That ye have passed away ; 
That on old Bunker's lonely height, 

In Trenton, and in Monmouth ground, 
The grass grows green, the harvest bright, 

Above each soldier's mound. 
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The bugle's wild and warlike blast 

Shall muster them no more ; 
An army now might thunder past, 

And they not heed its roar. 
The starry flag, 'neath which they fought 

In many a bloody day, 

From their old graves shall rouse them not, 

For they have passed away. 

Isaac MoLellan, J& 
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THE FILGEIM FATHBBS,— WHBRB ABB THBY? 

The pilgrim £&thers, — where are they? 

The waves that brought them o'er 
Still roll in the bay, and throw their spray 

As they break along the shore ; 
Still roll in the bay, as they rolled that day 

When the Mayflower moored below, 
When the sea around was black with storms, 

And white the shore with snow. 

The mists that wrapped the pilgrim's sleep 

Still brood upon the tide ; 
And his rooks yet keep their watch by the deep. 

To stay its waves of pride. 
But the snow-white sail, that he gave to the gale 

When the heavens looked dark, is gone ; 
As an angeFs wing, through an opening cloud. 

Is seen and then withdrawn. 

The pilgrim exile,— sainted name ! 

The hiU, whose icy brow 
Eejoiced when he came in the morning's flame, 

In the morning's flame bums now, 
And the moon's cold light, as it lay that night 

On the hiU-side and the sea. 
Still lies where he laid his houseless head ; 

But the pilgrim, where is he ? 

The pilgrim fathers are at rest : 

When summer's throned on high, 
And the world's warm breast is in verdure dressed, 

Gk> Qtand on the hill where they lie. 
The earliest ray of the golden day 

On that hallowed spot is cast, 
And the evening sun, as he leaves the world. 

Looks kindly on that spot last. 
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Tho pUgrim spirit has not fled : 

It walks in noon's broad light ; 
And it watches the bed of the glorious dead 

With the holy stars, by night. 
It watches the bed of the brave who have bled, 

And shall guard this ice-bound shore 

Till the waves of the bay, where the Mayflower lay, 

Shall foam and freeze no more. 

John Piebpont. 



THE BOOK OF THE PILGEIMS. 

A BOOK in the wilderness welcomed our sires. 
From bondage far over the dark-rolling sea ; 

Ou that holy altar they kindled their fires, 
Jehovah I which glow in our bosoms for Thee. 

Thy blessings descended in sunshine and shower, 
Or rose from the soil that was sown by Thy hand ; 

The mountain and valley rejoiced in Thy power, 
And heaven encircled and smiled on the land. 

The pilgrims of old an example have given 

Of mild resignation, devotion, and love. 
Which beams like a star in the blue vault of heaven, 

A beacon-light hung in their mansion above. 

In church and cathedral we kneel in our prayer, — 
Their temple and chapel were valley and hill ; 

But God is the same, in the aisle or the air. 
And He is the Bock that we lean upon still. 

Gbosge p. Morris. 
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THE SONG OF THE FILGBIMS. 

The breeze has swelled the whitening sail, 
The blue waves curl beneath the gale, 
And, bounding with the wave and wind, 
We leave old England's shores behind ; 
Leave behind our native shore, 
Homes, and all we loved before. 

The deep may dash, the winds may blow, 
The storm spread out its wings of woe. 
Till sailors' eyes can see a shroud 
Hung in the folds of every cloud ; 
Still, as long as life shall last. 
From that shore we'll speed us fiuit. 

For we would rather never be. 
Than dwell where mind cannot be free. 
But bows beneath a despot's rod, 
Even where it seeks to worship €k)d. 

Blasts of heaven, onward sweep I 
Bear us o'er the troubled deep ! 

Oh, see what wonders meet our eyes I 
Another land and other skies I 
Columbia's hills have met our view 1 
Adieu I old England's shores, adieu ! 

Here, at length, our feet shall rest. 
Hearts be free, and homes be blest. 

As long as yonder firs shall spread 
Their green arms o'er the mountain's head, 
As long as yonder cliffs shall stand. 
Where join the ocean and the land, 

Shall those cliffs and mountains be 
Proud retreats for liberty. 

Now to the King of kings we'll raise 
The psBan loud of sacred praise, 
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More loud than soandB the swelling breeze I 

More loud than speak the rolling seas I 

Happier lands have met our view I 

England's shores, adieu I adieu I 

Thomas Oogmwbll Upham. 



THB FATHBBS OF NBW BNGIiAMD. 

Behold I they come, those sainted forms, 
Unshaken through the strife of storms ; 
Heaven's winter cloud hangs coldly down. 
And earth puts on its rudest frown ; 
But colder, ruder, was the hand 
That drove them from their own fair land, 
Their own fair land, — ^refinement's chosen seat. 
Art's trophied dwelling, learning's green retreat, 
By valor guarded, and by victory crowned. 
For all but gentle charity renowned. 

With streaming eye, yet steadfast heart, 
Even frt>m that land they dared to part, 

And burst each tender tie ; 
Haunts where their sunny youth was passed. 
Homes where they fondly hoped at last 

In peaceful age to die. 
Friends, kindred, comfort, all they spumed, — 

Their fathers' hallowed graves, — 
And to a world of darkness turned. 
Beyond a world of waves. 

When Israel's race from bondage fled. 
Signs from on high the wanderers led ; 
But here— Heaven hung no symbol here, 
TTieir steps to guide, their souls to cheer ; 
They saw, through sorrow's lengthening night. 
Naught but the fagot's guilty light ; 
The cloud they gazed at was the smoke 
That round their murdered brethren broke ; 
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Nor power above, nor power below, 
SoBtained them in their hour of woe ; 

A fearftil path they trod, 
And dared a fearful doom. 

To btdld an altar to their God, 
And find a quiet tomb. 

Yet, strong in weakness, there they stand, 

On yonder ice-bound rock, 
Stem f^nd resolved, that faithftil band. 

To meet fate's rudest shock. 
Though anguish rends the father's breast 
For them, his dearest and his best. 

With him the waste who trod, — 
Though tears that A*eeze, the mother sheds 
Upon her children's houseless heads, — 

The Christian turns to God I 



In grateful adoration now. 
Upon the barren sands they bow. 
What tongue of joy e'er woke such prayer 
As bursts in desolation there ? 
What arm of strength e'er wrought such power 
As waits to crown that feeble hour ? 
There into life an infant empire springs 1 
There falls the iron from the soul ; 
There liberty's young accents roll 

Up to the King of kings I 
To fair creation's farthest bound 
That thrilling summons yet shall sound ; 
The dreaming nations shall awake. 
And to their centre earth's old kingdoms shake. 

Pontiff and prince, your sway 

Must crumble from that day ; 
Before the loftier throne of heaven 
The hand is raised, the pledge is given, — 
One monarch to obey, one creed to own, 
That monarch, God, — that creed, His word alone. 
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Spread out earth's holiest records here, 
Of days and deeds, to reverence dear. 
A zeal like this what pious legends tell ? 
On kingdoms built 
In blood and guilt 
The worshippers of vulgar triumph dwell ; 
But what exploit with theirs shall page, 

Who rose to bless their kind, 
Who left their nation and their age, 

Man's spirit to unbind ? 
Who boundless seas passed o'er, 
And boldly met, in every path. 
Famine and frost and heathen wrath. 
To dedicate a shore 
Where piety's meek train might breathe their vow, 
And seek their Maker with an unshamed brow ; 
Where liberty's glad race might proudly come. 
And set up there an everlasting home ? 

Ohables Spbague. 



THE HUaUBNOT EXODUS TO AMERICA. 

Individuals, led on by an ambitious desire to impruvo their 
personal fortunes, have abandoned the home of their fathers. 
None of these motives prompted the Huguenot ancestors of the 
people of Carolina to leave the delightful hills and valleys of 
their native Prance. They were no instruments in the hands 
of ambitious princes for the increase of their wealth or power. 
They did not seek a home in America through mere love of 
adventure, or the ordinary inducements of pecuniary gain. 
They sought an asylum from persecution, a home in which they 
might enjoy, unmolested, the sweets of political and personal 
liberty. They longed to bear away their altars and their faith 
to a land of real freedom, a land allowing free scope to the ex- 
ercise of conscience in worship of their Maker. 

Their name is synonymous with patient endurance, noble for- 
titude, and high religious purpose. In reverting to the period 
when a plain but high-souled, energetic people were driven, by 
persecutions of the Old World, to take refuge in tbis uncultivated 
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wild, we trace the origin of these people, and tread upon the 
ashes of the pioneers of religion, of domestic peace, and social 
virtue. To revive the memories of the generous dead, to hold 
up to praise and emulation ancestral virtue, are grateful tasks, 
which seldom fail to achieve lasting and beneficial results. We 
look back to our fathers for lessons of wisdom and piety. We 
take pleasure in recalling their brave deeds and their exalted 
virtue. We like to frequent their walks and haunts. With 
pleasure we sit around the firesides at which they sat, and wor- 
ship before the altars at which they worshipped ; and who will 
quarrel with this just principle of our nature ? 

Our Huguenot ancestors came to this country in the complete 
armor of grown-up, civilized men. They had been raised under 
the auspices of an old and refined civilization. Their minds 
and hearts had undergone the severest discipline of an improved 
age and of bitter experience. 

Prohibited from acting in any branch of the learned profession, 
not even allowed to pursue the calling of any business by which 
to support their families, taking shelter in deserts and forests, 
with property confiscated, and religious worship of their choice 
interdicted, they quit their native land. Quiet and unobtrusive 
in their manners, faithful to their king, obedient to the civil and 
political laws of their country, they begged only for freedom in 
religious worship. No violence, no contempt of their rights, no 
harsh vituperation, could impair their fealty to their sovereign 
in all things pertaining to the legitimate claims of his station. 
Over his losses they lamented. He received from them sincere 
condolence for his misfortunes and fervent prayers for his happi- 
ness. His heart was steeled against such generous, simple, and 
truly loyal worship, and their cup of bitterness was full. The fiat 
of injured nature went forth. Eesolved to endure no longer the 
oppressions of a home they loved so fondly, they prepared, even 
as a child still loves a parent who has mercilessly cast him upon 
the broad bosom of the world, friendless and penniless, to bid 
adieu to all they loved in their dear, native France, and find in 
America a new country, a real home.* w. 0. Mobaonk. 

* From address at Abbeville, S.O., 1886, through the courtesy of Dr. T. 
Gaillard Thoitias, of New York. 
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THE LANDING OP THE HUGUENOTS. 

We behold in imagination the vessel as it begins to spread its 
sails to the breeze on the distant voyage. We see the devoted 
group_the grave husband, the anxious mother, the unconscious 
babe — ^as they crowd the deck to gaze for the last time upon 
the receding shore. The bright sun gilds the distant coast, and 
behind those vine-clad hills they yet behold their native woods, 
beloved friends, the soil that gave them birth, with the remem- 
brance of school-days and the joy of manhood. But soon they 
turn their vision to the blue heavens above them, arched by 
the span of hope, and with unwavering courage nerve their 
hearts to follow the appointments of their heavenly leader. 
The sufferings of the mind are worse than those of the body, 
yet this, all this, did our ancestors brave for freedom of con- 
science ; nay, more, perils by sea and land, with the sickening 
horror of hope deferred, the pangs of disappointment, and the 
untold miseries of colonization. 

We cast our eyes toward them in their new homes and wateu 
the group. There, still, are the resolute husband, the brave- 
hearted matron, and the trembling infant sheltered in its mother*s 
arms. Casting the eye through the opening forests, they behold, 
for the first time, the majestic oak. All is new, striking, grand ! 
Excited by the sublime exhibition of Nature's works, they fall 
upon the earth, and in tears of gratitude send up the first evan- 
gelical prayer ever offered in these wilds. 

From among the thousands who at this time fled from persecu- 
tion. South Carolina received a noble population, — ^the Marions, 
Horries, Legares, Laurens, De Saussures, Manigaults, Hugers, 
Porchers, Lessesnes, Prioleaus, Gaillards, Mazycks, Eavenels, Du- 
boses. Couturiers, St. Juliens, and other well-known names; a 
race of men gifted with every manly virtue, who have breathed 
a high-souled, chivalrie spirit into Carolina character, and have 
added to her fame. May their memories be ever blessed for 
their fortitude and their wise resolve to bear that character un- 
stained to a land of spiritual freedom ! May no blight arise to 
retard our onward progress or to damp the moral energies of 
our people I May generations yet unborn, in dwelling upon the 
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virtues of those who have gone before them, find something to 
respect and admire in the recollection of those times and names I 
May we acquire a character so distinguished for moral and 
mental beauty that in ages to come, when collected multitudes 
shall gather to commemorate the virtues of the fathers, there 
shall be no dark shade in the fair face of our being to break the 
bright moral view of the past I 

William Oaih Moraovx 



THE PRIBNDS IN NEW JERSEY. 

I HAVE no time to-day to describe the rise of the Society of 
Friends. Considered only as a political event, and in its bearing 
upon the struggle for civil and religious liberty, it is a strange 
chapter in the history of progress, and it is one of the peculiar 
glories of those whom the world calls Quakers that without 
justice to their achievements such a history would be incom- 
plete. It was in the midst of the stormiest years of the civil 
war that George Fox, an humble shepherd youth from the fields 
of Nottingham, began his ministry. A mystery even to himself, 
and believing that he was divinely appointed, Fox went forth to 
preach to his countrymen the new gospel, founded on freedom 
of conscience, purity of life, and the equality of man. The 
times were ripe for such a mission. The public mind was like 
tinder, and the fire that came from the lips of the young en- 
thusiast set England in a blaze. The people flocked to hear him, 
and his enemies became alarmed. Here was not only a new 
religious creed, but a dangerous political doctrine. Here was an 
idea that, once embodied in a sect, would strike a blow at caste 
and privilege, and shake the very foundations of society. But 
nothing availed to tie the tongue of Fox or cool the fervor of 
his spirit. Threatened, fined, beaten, and imprisoned, he turned 
neither to the left hand nor to the right. 

At Cromwell's death the Quakers were already a numerous 
people. At the Eestoration they had grown to dangerous pro- 
portions. Against them., therefore, was directed the vengeance 
of all parties and of every sect. Under all governments it was 
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the same, and the Quaker met with even worse treatment from 
the Puritan government of New England than he had received 
from either the stem republican of Cromwell's time or the 
gay courtier of the Eestoration. Though his hand was lifted 
against no man, all men's hands were laid heavily on him. He 
was persecuted, but nowhere understood. His religion was 
called fanaticism, his frugality avarice, his simplicity ignorance, 
his piety hypocrisy, his freedom infidelity, his conscientiousness 
rebellion. 

But, though they fought no fight, they kept the faith. Kone 
can deny that they sought the faith with zeal, believed with 
sincerity, met danger with courage, and bore suffering with ex- 
traordinary fortitude. " They are a people," said the Protector, 
" whom I cannot win with gifts, honors, offices, or places." 

There were many reasons why our forefathers turned their 
eyes upon New Jersey. The unrelenting Puritan had shut in 
their faces the doors of Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth 
Colony. New York had been appropriated by the Dutch, and 
the followers of Fox could find little sympathy among the 
settlers of the Old Dominion. He had travelled across New 
Jersey two or three years before. It is to be noticed that Penn's 
connection with the Quaker settlement of Burlington led to the 
founding of Pennsylvania. 

James II., in the year 1664, sold what is known as New Jersey 
to two of his friends, — Sir George Carteret and Lord Berkeley. 
Carteret planted settlements in Eastern Jersey, and the city of 
Elizabeth still perpetuates the name of his accomplished wife ; 
but as it was in Massachusetts, it was with Pennsylvania and 
the Jerseys. At last Berkeley, too old to realize his plans, offered 
the Province for sale. The opportunity was a rare one for the 
Quaker. Not alone for himself did the Pilgrim embark upon 
the Mayflower ; not for himself alone did the Puritan seek a 
shelter on the bleak shores of Massachusetts ; not for himself 
alone did Boger Williams gather his little colony at the head of 
Narragansett Bay ; and the same faith that he was building in 
the wilderness a place of refuge for the oppressed forever, led 
the stem Quaker out of England. This was the faith that sus- 
tained them without a murmur through all the horrors of a New 
England winter ; that kept their courage up while the Connecti- 
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out Valley rang with the war-whoop of the Indian ; that raised 
their fainting spirits beneath the scorching rays of a Southern 
sun ; that made them content and happy in the untrodden forests 
of New Jersey. 

Proud may we justly be, as Americans, of those who laid the 
foundations of our happiness. I know of no people who can 
point to a purer and less selfish ancestry; of no nation that 
looks back to a nobler or more honorable origin. The history 
of old Burlington has been a modest one, but full of those 
things which good men rejoice to find in the character of their 
ancestors; of a courage meek but dauntless, a self-sacrifice 
lowly but heroic, a wisdom humble and yet lofty, a love of 
humanity that nothing could quench, a devotion to liberty that 
was never shaken, an unfaltering and childlike faith in God."** 

Hkkrt Armitt Browk. 



THE PILGRIM'S VISION. 

1 SAW in the naked forest our scattered remnant cast, 
A screen of shivering branches between them and the blast ; 
The snow was falling round them, the dying fell so fast ; 
I looked to see them perish, when, lo I the vision passed. 

Again mine eyes were opened : the feeble had waxed strong, 
The babes had grown to sturdy men, the remnant was a throng ; 
By shadowed lake and winding stream, and all the shores along. 
The howling demons quaked, to hear the Christians* godly song. 

They slept, the village fathers, by rivers, lake, and shore. 
When far adown the steep of Time the vision rose once more ; 
I saw along the winter snow a spectral column pour^ 
And high above their broken ranks a tattered flag they bore. 

♦ Prom address at Burlington, New Jersey, December 6, 1877, at the two- 
hundredth anniversary of its settlement by the passengers of the good ship 
Kent, who landed at Baccoon Greek, August 16, O.S., and laid out the town 
on Ohygoe's Island, " towards y« latter part of y« 8th month, 1677." (By 
the courtesy of President Bichard T. Mott, of the Burlington Library Com- 
pany, to which the author presented the copies of his address.) 
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Their leader rode before them, of bearing cahn and high, 
The light of Heaven's own kindling throned in his awful eye • 
These were the nation's champions, her dread appeal to try I 
" God for the right I" I faltered, and, lo I the train passed by. 

Once more : the strife was ended, the solemn issue tried ; 

The Lord of Hosts, His mighty arm, had helped our Israel's 

side; 
Gray stone and grassy hillock told where her martyrs died, 
And peace was in the borders of victory's chosen bride. 

A crash, as when some swollen cloud cracks o'er the tangled 

trees I 
With side to side, and spar to spar, whose smoking decks are 

these ? 
I know St. George's blood-red cross, thou mistress of the seas ; 
But what is she, whose streaming bars roll out before the 

breeze ? 

Ah I well her iron ribs are knit, whose thunders strive to quell 
The bellowing throats, the blazing lips, that pealed the Armada's 

knell ! 
The mist was cleared ; a wreath of stars rose o'er the crimsoned 

swell. 
And wavering from its haughty peak, the cross of England fell! 

trembling Faith 1 though dark the mom, a heavenly torch is 

thine! 
While feebler races melt away, and paler orbs decline. 
Still shall the fiery pillar's ray along thy pathway shine, 
To li^ht the chosen tribe that sought this Western Palestine ! 

1 see the living tribe roll on ; it crowns with fiaming towers 
The icy capes of Labrador, the Spaniard's " land of flowers ;" 
It streams beyond the splintered ridge that parts the northern 

showers, — 

From eastern rock to sunset wave the continent is ours. 

Oliver Wxin>ELL Holmes. 



PART II. 



AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE DEVELOPED. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In this age of immediate communication with all parts of 
the civilized world we are not surprised when some leading po- 
litical sentiment or sympathy is shared in common by different 
nations, nor even that inventions are so nearly simultaneous in 
different countries that the original inventor fails to receive fhll 
credit. Political revolutions are rarely the result of a single act 
of oppression or injustice, but the slow development of a passive 
or restless endurance of wrong which at last finds some special 
occasion for organized and open resistance. The war for Amer- 
ican independence was thus begun. 

The contemporary and nearly simultaneous utterances of the 
friends of America on both sides of the ocean were as significant 
of the coming issue, at the date of the battle of Lexington, as 
if the modem telegraph system had then been in use. Pull 
accord in sympathy and sense of duty, quickened by the obsti- 
nacy of the British ministry, rendered any other result impos- 
sible. The speeches of Chatham, Wilkes, Fox, and Burke, in 
England, and those of Henry, Otis, Quincy, Warren, Lee, and 
the Adamses, in America, lose much of their significance unless 
it be remembered that at almost the same hour, and without 
knowledge of passing events on the other side, the events them- 
selves were, in fact, anticipated. 

The lofty and pathetic appeal of Colonel Isaac Barre to the 
British Parliament in 1765, ten years before war began, was a 
solemn warning to Great Britain that her ingratitude to the 
colonies for their service in the French and Indian wars would 
certainly alienate her subjects and entitle them to the assertion 
64 
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of their rights by force. His forecast of the future was so 
prophetic that as soon as armed resistance became inevitable, 
and actual, nearly all the colonial officers who had served in 
Canada or in the West Indies joined the American army be- 
fore Boston. Ward, Putnam, Spencer, Thomas, Schuyler, Mont- 
gomery, Stark, Wooster, Pomeroy, Gridley, and Prescott were 
among the veterans who thus espoused the cause of American 
independence. 

In 1766 Mr. Pitt followed the example of Colonel Barre, and 
in the responsive echo from America found new incentive to 
prosecute his patriotic labors ; until, at last, his very life went 
out in one final protest against continued war upon American 
rights. 

To combine or to alternate the British and American utter- 
ances of that period gives to the development of American in- 
dependence the easy flow of responsive readings, until, as early 
as 1780, Jonathan Mason boldly announced that << America 
already holds a seat among the nations." 

The speech of Edmund Burke on the 22d of March, and that 
of Patrick Henry on the 23d of March, 1775, so closely followed 
by the battle of Lexington, and the grand words of Eichard 
Henry Lee, shortly after, are coincident evidence that indepen- 
dence was assured before the first battle-conflict. 



INDBPBNDBNCB. 



Day of glory, welcome day. 
Freedom's banners greet thy ray ; 
See, how cheerfully they play 

With thy morning breeze, 
On the rocks where pilgrims kneeled. 
On the heights where squadrons wheeled, 
When a tyrant's thunder pealed 

O'er the trembling seas. 

God of armies, did thy " stars 
In their courses' smite his cars, 

6 
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filast his arm, and wrest his ban 

From the heaving tide ? 
On our standard, lo ! they bnm, 
And, when days like this return. 
Sparkle o'er the soldier's urn 

Who for freedom died. 

Gk>d of peace, whose spirit fills 
All the echoes of our hills. 
All the murmurs of our rills, 

Now the storm is o'er. 
Oh, let freemen be our sons. 
And let fliture Washingtons 
Else, to lead their valiant ones. 

Till there's war no more. 

By the patriot's hallowed rest. 
By the warrior's gory breast. 
Never let our graves be pressed 

By a despot's throne ; 
By the pilgrims' toil and cares. 
By their battles and their prayers. 
By their ashes, let our heirs 

Bow to Thee alone. 

John Piebpovt 



INDBPBNDBNCB-DAY. 

The United States is the only country with a known birth- 
day. All the rest began, they know not when, and grew into 
power, they knew not how. If there had been no Indepen- 
dence-Day, England and America combined would not be so 
great as each actually is. There is no " Eepublican," no " Dem- 
ocrat," on the Fourth of July, — all are Americans. All feel thai 
their country is greater than party. 

James Gillespie Blaine. 
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GBEAT BRITAIN NEGLECTS HEB COLONIES. 

The year 1765 opened with the matured purpose of George 
Grenville — a brother-in-law of Lord Chatham, and then at the 
head of British affairs — to replenish the exhausted royal treasury 
through a special stamp tax and kindred impost duties at the 
expense of the American colonies. Charles Townshend, who 
had been Secretary of State for War under Mr. Pitt in 1761, 
became the First Lord of Trade in 1763, and shared none of 
Mr. Pitt's liberality toward the colonies when they came under 
his immediate control. Lord Macaulay says, — 

" Charles Townshend was a man of splendid talents, of lax 
principles, and of boundless vanity and presumption, who would 
submit to no control. He had always quailed before the genius 
and the lofty character of Pitt ; but when Pitt (becoming Lord 
Chatham) had quitted the House of Commons and seemed to 
have abdicated the part of chief minister, Townshend broke 
loose from all restraint." 

On the 7th of February, 1765, upon the introduction of the 
Stamp Act, he took occasion to charge the American colonists 
with ingratitude toward the mother-country, as follows : 

"And will these Americans, children planted by our care, 
nourished up by our indulgence, until they are grown to a 
degree of strength and opulence, and protected by our arms, — 
wifl they grudge to contribute their mite to relieve us from the 
heavy weight of that burden which we lie under ?* * 

Colonel Isaac Barr6, who served under Wolfe at Quebec, and 
knew the American character, replied, — 

" They planted by your care ? No. Your oppression planted 
them in America. They fled from your tyranny to a then un- 
cultivated and inhospitable country, where they exposed them- 
selves to almost all the hardships to which human nature is 
liable, and among others to the cruelties of a savage foe the 
most subtle, and I will take it upon me to say the most for- 
midable, of any people upon the face of the earth ; and yet, 
actuated by principles of true English liberty, they met all hard- 
ships with pleasure compared with those they suffered in their 
own country from the hands of those who should have been 
their friends. 
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" They nourished by your indulgence ? They grew by your 
negleot of them I As soon as you began to care about them, 
that care was exercised in sending persons to rule them, in one 
department and another, who were, perhaps, the deputies of 
deputies to some members of this House sent to spy out their 
liberties, to misrepresent their actions, and to prey upon them ; 
men whose beliavior, on many occasions, has caused the blood of 
those sons of liberty to recoil within them ; men promoted to the 
highest seat of justice ; some who, to my knowledge, were glad, 
by going to a foreign country, to escape being brought to the 
bar of a court of justice in their own. 

'* They protected by your arms ? They have nobly taken up 
arms in your defence ; have exerted a valor, amidst their con- 
stant and laborious industry, for the defence of a country whose 
frontier Was drenched in blood while its interior parts yielded 
all its little savings to your emoluments. 

" And believe me — remember, I this day told you so — that the 
same spirit of freedom which actuated that people at first will 
accompany them still. But prudence forbids me to explain 
myself further. Heaven knows I do not at this time speak 
from motives of party heat; what I deliver are the genuine 
sentiments of my heart. 

"However superior to me in general knowledge and expe- 
rience the respectable body of this House may be, yet I claim to 
know more of America than most of you, having seen and been 
conversant in that country. The people, I believe, are as truly 
loyal as any subjects the king has, but a people jealous of their 
liberties, and who will vindicate them, if ever they should be 
violated. But the subject is too delicate. I will say no more." 

GoLONEL Isaac Babb^. 



GREAT BRITAIN WARNED OF HER DANGER. 

On the 17th of December, 1765, the British Parliament was 
summoned to take action upon tidiAgs from the colonies of 
open resistance to the enforcement of the Stamp Act passed on 
the 22d of the previous March. The predictions of Colonel 
Barr6, so solemnly anr Dunced at the time of its passage, had 
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already become a matter of history. The earnest appeal of 
Lord Chatham on the 14th of January, 1766, was followed by 
the introduction of a bill, February 26, for the repeal of the 
Stamp Act. It was repealed, but accompanied by an act assert- 
ing the authority of the king and Parliament to make laws 
which should ^^ bind the colonies and people of America in all 
cases whatsoever." When this " Declaratory Act" reached the 
House of Lords, Charles Pratt (Lord Camden), a school-mate 
of Pitt at Eton, endorsed Mr. Pittas appeal in the Commons by 
these words : 

" My position is this ; I repeat it, I will retain it to the last 
hour: taxation and representation are inseparable. This posi- 
tion is founded on the laws of nature. It is more. It is in 
itself an eternal law of nature. For whatever is a man's own 
is absolutely his own. No man has a right to take it from him 
without his consent, either expressed by himself or by his repre- 
sentative. Whoever attempts to do this attempts an injury. 
Whoever does it commits a robbery. He throws down and 
destroys the distinction between liberty and slavery." 

The Declaratory Act was passed, and within one year new 
taxes were imposed under the direction of Charles Townshend, 
the advocate of the original Stamp Act, thereby hastening the 
colonists to open resistance. 

Lord Chatham's address contained the following appeal : 
Mb. Speaker, — 

The gencleman tells us that America is obstinate, — ^America 
is almost in open rebellion I I rejoice that America has re- 
sisted. Three millions of people so dead to all the feelings of 
liberty as voluntarily to submit to be slaves, would have been 
fit instruments to make slaves of the rest. I come here, not 
armed at all points, with the statute-book doubled down in dog's- 
ears, to defend the cause of liberty. I would not debate a par- 
ticular point of law with the gentleman. But for the defence 
of liberty upon a general principle, upon a constitutional princi- 
ple, it is a ground upon which I stand firm, on which I dare 
meet any man. There were not wanting some, when I had the 
honor to serve his Majesty, to propose to me to burn my fingers 
with an American stamp act. With the enemy at their back, 
with our bayonets at their breasts, in the day of their distress, 
perhaps the Americans would have submitted to the imposition ; 
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but it would have been taking an ungenerous, an unjust advan- 
tage. I am no courtier of America. I stand up for the king- 
dom. When two countries are connected together like England 
and her colonies, without being incorporated, the one must 
necessarily govern. The greater must rule the less. But she 
must so rule it as not to contradict the fundamental principles 
that are common to both. The gentleman asks, << When were 
the colonies emancipated T I desire to know, when were they 
made slaves? The profits to Great Britain from the trade of 
the colonies through all its branches is two millions a year. 
This is the fund that carried you triumphantly through the last 
war. You owe this to America. This is the price America 
pays you for her protection. And shall a miserable financier 
come with a boast that he can bring a " pepper-corn" into the 
exchequer by the loss of millions to the nation ? 

A great deal has been said, without-doors, of the power, of the 
strength, of America. It is a topic that ought to be cautiously 
meddled with. In a good cause, on a sound bottom, the force of 
this country can crush America to atoms. But on this ground, 
on the Stamp Act, I am one who will lift up my hands against it. 
In such a cause your success would be hazardous. America, if 
she fell, would fall like the strong man ; she would embrace the 
pillars of the state and pull down the constitution along with her. 

Is this your boasted peace, not to sheathe the sword in its 
scabbard, but to sheathe it in the bowels of your countrymen ? 
The Americans have not acted in all things with prudence and 
temper; they have been wronged, they have been driven to 
madness by injustice. Will you punish them for the madness 
which you have occasioned ? Eather let prudence and temper 
come first from this side. I will undertake for America that 
she will follow the example. 

There are two lines in a ballad of Prior's, of a man's behavior 
to his wife, so applicable to you and your colonies, that I cannot 
help repeating them : 

<< Be to her faults a little blind ; 
Be to her virtues very kind.'' 

I will beg leave to tell the House what is my opinion. It is 
that the Stamp Act be repealed absolutely, totally, and imme- 
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diatelj. Let the reason for the repeal be assigned that 'Hhe 
Act was founded upon an erroneous principle/' At the same 
time bind their trade, confine their manufactures, and exercise 
every power whatsoever except that of taking money out of 
their pockets without their consent. 

William Pitt (Lord Chatham) 



AMEKIOA RESENTS BRITISH DICTATION. 

DuniNO the agitation of 1765 concerning the British Stamp 
Act, a convention of its opponents was assembled in New York 
City under the name of ^^ The Stamp-Act Congress." Among 
the most conspicuous of the delegates from the Massachusetts 
Colony was James Otis. As early as 1761 he protested so ear- 
nestly against permitting the British officers of the customs to 
have " writs of assistance" in their enforcement of the British 
revenue laws, that John Adams, who listened to his argument, 
thus describes it: 

" Otis was a flame of fire I With a promptitude of classical 
allusions, a depth of research, a rapid summary of historical 
events and dates, a profusion of legal authorities, a prophetic 
glance of his eye into futurity, and a rapid torrent of impetuous 
eloquence, he hurried away all before nim. Every man of an 
immense audience appeared to me to go away, as I did, ready 
to take up arms against any < writs of assistance.' " 

The all-absorbing sentiment of his life, the wealth of his dic- 
tion, and the fire of his oratory have been embodied in a form 
which stands among the best of American classics. In the ro- 
mance of ^^ The Bebels," Miss Lydia Maria Francis (afterwards 
Mrs. Child) introduces James Otis as a leading character. After 
the opening statement, that ^Hhere was hurrying to and fro 
through the streets of Boston on the night of the 14th of Au- 
gust, 1765," this patriotic American woman shows such a right 
conception of the power and oratory of Otis, as well as of the 
actual tone and spirit of his times, that the fragments of her 
hero's conversation during the story, gathered in the form of 
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a 8)i»'^h, have often been mistaken for some actual appeal to 
the people of his period. The youth of America will do well 
to keep it fresh in mind, and thereby honor both its author 
and its subject. 

JAMBS OTIS IN 1766. 

" England may as well dam up the waters of the Nile with 
bulrushes as to fetter the steps of Freedom, more proud and 
firm in this youthful land than where she treads Uie seques- 
tered glens of Scotland or couches herself among the magnifi- 
cent mountains of Switzerland. Arbitrary principles, like those 
against which we now contend, have cost one king of England 
his life, another his crown, and they may yet cost a third his 
most flourishing colonies. 

" We are two millions, one-fifth fighting-men. We are bold 
and vigorous, and we call no man master. To the nation from 
whom we are proud to derive our origin we ever were, and we 
ever will be, ready to yield unforced assistance ; but it must not, 
and it never can be, extorted. 

" Some have sneeringly asked, * Are the Americans too poor 
to pay a few pounds on stamped paper ?' "No ! America, thanks 
to God and herself, is rich. But the right to take ten pounds 
implies the right to take a thousand; and what must be the 
wealth that avarice, aided by power, cannot exhaust? True, 
the spectre is now small ; but the shadow he casts before him is 
huge enough to darken all this fair land. 

" Others, in sentimental style, talk of the immense debt of 
gratitude which we owe to England. And what is the amount 
of this debt ? Why, truly, it is the same that the young lion 
owes to the dam which has brought it forth on the solitude of 
the mountain, or left it amid the winds and storms of the desert. 

" We plunged into the wave, with the great charter of freedom 
in our teeth, because the fagot and torch were behind us. We 
have waked this new world from its savage lethargy ; forests 
have been prostrated in our path ; towns and cities have grown 
up suddenly as the flowers of the tropics ; and the fires in our 
autumnal woods are scarcely more rapid than the increase of 
our wealth and population. 

" And do we owe all his to the kind succor of the mother- 
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country ? No ; we owe it to the tyranny that drove us from her ; 
to the pelting storms which invigorated our helpless infancy ! 

" But perhaps others will say, * Wo ask no money from your 
gratitude ; we only demand that you should pay your own ex- 
penses/ And who, I pray, is to judge of their necessity ? Why, 
the king I (And, with all due reverence to his sacred majesty, 
he understands the real wants of his distant subjects as little as 
he does the language of the Choctaws.) Who is to judge con- 
cerning the frequency of these demands ? The ministry. Who 
is to judge whether the money is properly expended? The 
cabinet behind the throne. 

"In every instance, those who take are to judge for those 
who pay. If this system is suffered to go into operation, we 
shall have reason to esteem it a great privilege that rain and 
dew do not depend upon Parliament ; otherwise, they would soon 
be taxed and dried. 

" But, thanks to God I there is freedom enough loft upon earth 
to resist such monstrous injustice. The flame of liberty is ex- 
tinguished in Greece and Eome, but the light of its glowing 
embers is still bright and strong on the shores of America. 
Actuated by its sacred influence, we will resist unto death. 

"But we will not countenance anarchy and misrule. The 
wrongs that a desperate community have heaped upon their 
enemies shall be amply and speedily repaired. Still, it may be 
well for some proud men to remember that a fire is lighted in 
these colonies which one breath of their king may kindle into 
such fury that the blood of all England cannot extinguish it." 

Lydia Maria Child. 



THE REPEAL OF OBNOXIOUS LAWS DEMANDED. 

In March, 1774, Massachusetts was deprived of her charter, 
and the port of Boston was closed to commerce. On the 27th 
of May Lord Chatham denounced a measure providing for 
quartering troops on the people of Boston, and ridiculed the 
alleged precautions growing out of the destruction of a cargo 
of tea on the night of December 18, 1773. On the 9th of 
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April Edmund Burke followed in a severe arraignment of the 
British ministry for insisting upon its odious and unjust system 
of taxation. 

The year 1775 opened with a thorough accord in sentiment 
on the part of the friends of America on both sides of the 
ocean. The first Congress, or Conference, at Philadelphia, in 
1774, had aroused the admiration of Lord Chatham, and on the 
20th of January, 1775, he honored it with his praise, and de- 
manded the repeal of all oppressive acts, as well as the removal 
of the garrison from Boston. 

(Mr. Pitt, in Parliament, January 20, 1776.) 

When your lordships look at the papers transmitted to us from 
America, when you consider their firmness, decency, and wisdom, 
you cannot but respect their cause and wish to make it your 
own. For myself, I must affirm, declare, and avow that, in all 
my reading and observation (and it has been my favorite study, 
for I have read Thucydides, and have studied and admired the 
master-states of the world), I say, I must declare that, for 
solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom of conclu- 
sion, under such a complication of difficult circumstances, no 
nation or body of men can stand in preference to the Greneral 
Congress at Philadelphia. I trust it is obvious to your lordships 
that all attempts to impose servitude upon such men, to establish 
despotism over such a mighty continental nation, must be vain, 
must be fatal. 

We shall be forced, ultimately, to retract. Let us retract 
while we can, not when we must. I say we must necessarily 
undo these violent, oppressive acts. They must be repealed. 
You WILL repeal them. I pledge myself for it that you will, 
in the end, repeal them. I stake my reputation on it. I will 
consent to be taken for an idiot if they are not finally repealed. 

Avoid, then, this humiliating, disgraceful necessity. With a 
dignity becoming your exalted situation, make the first advances 
to concord, to peace and happiness ; for it is for your true dig- 
nity to act with prudence and justice. That you should first 
concede, is obvious from sound and rational policy. Concession 
comes with better grace and more salutary effects from superior 
power. It reconciles superiority of power with the feelings 
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of men, and establishes solid confidence on the foundations of 
affection and gratitude. 

Every motive, therefore, of justice and of policy, of dignity 
and of prudence, urges you to allay the ferment in America by 
a removal of your troops from Boston ; by a repeal of your Acts 
of Parliament ; and by demonstration of an amiable, amicable 
disposition towards your colonies. On the other hand, every 
danger and every hazard impend to deter you from perseve- 
rance in your present ruinous measures. Foreign war hangs 
over your heads by a slight and brittle thread. Prance and 
Spain watch your conduct and wait for the maturity of your 
errors with a vigilant eye to America, and the temper of your 
colonies, more than to their own concerns, be they what they 
may. 

To conclude, my lords, if the ministers thus persevere in mis- 
advising and misleading the king, I will not say that they can 
alienate the affections of his subjects from the crown, but I 
will affirm that they will make the crown not worth his wear- 
ing ; I will not say that the king is betrayed, but I will pro- 
nounce that the kingdom is undone. 

William Pitt (Lord Chatham). 



REMOVAL OP THE BOSTON GARRISON DEMANDED. 

(Mr. Pitt, in Parliament, January 20, 1776.) 

My Lords, — 

These papers, brought to your table at so late a period of this 
business, tell us what ? Why, what all the world knew before : 
that the Americans, irritated by repeated injuries, and stripped 
of their inborn rights and dearest privileges, have resisted, and 
entered into associations for the preservation of their common 
liberties. 

Had the early situation of the people of Boston been attended 
to, things would not have come to this. But the infant complaints 
of Boston were literally treated like the capricious squalls of a 
child, who, it was said, did not know whether it was aggrieved 
or not. 
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But full well I knew, at that time, that this child, if not 
redressed, would soon assume the courage and voice of a man. 
Full well I knew that the sons of ancestors, born under the same 
free constitution and once breathing the same liberal air as Eng- 
lishmen, would resist upon the same principles and on the same 
occasions. 

What has government done ? They have sent an armed force, 
consisting of seventeen thousand men, to dragoon the Bostonians 
into what is called their duty ; and, so far from once turning their 
eyes to the policy and destructive consequence of this scheme, 
are constantly sending out more troops. And we are told, in the 
language of menace, that if seventeen thousand men won't do, 
fifty thousand shall. 

It is true, my lords, with this force they may ravage the 
country, waste and destroy as they march ; but, in the progress 
of fifteen hundred miles, can they occupy the places they have 
passed ? Will not a country which can produce three millions 
of people, wronged and insulted as they are, start up like hydras 
in every comer, and gather fresh strength from fresh opposition? 

Nay, what dependence can you have upon the soldiery, the 
unhappy engines of your wrath ? They are Englishmen, who 
must feel for the privileges of Englishmen. Do you think that 
these men can turn their arms against their brethren ? Surely 
no. A victory must be to them a defeat, and carnage a sacrifice. 

But it is not merely three millions of people, the produce of 
America, we have to contend with in this imnatural struggle ; 
many more are on their side, dispersed over the face of this 
wide empire. Every Whig in this country and in Ireland is 
with them. 

In this alarming crisis I come with this paper in my hand to 
offer you the best of my experience and advice ; which is, that 
a humble petition be presented to his Majesty, beseeching him 
that, in order to open the way towards a happy settlement of 
the dangerous troubles in America, it may graciously please 
him that immediate ordei*s be given to General Gage for re- 
moving his Majesty's forces from the town of Boston. 

Such conduct will convince America that you mean to try her 
cause in the spirit of freedom and inquiry, and not in letters of 
blood. 
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There is no time to be lost. Every hour is big with danger. 
Perhaps, while I am now speaking, the decisive blow is struck 
which may involve millions in the consequence. And, believe 
me, the very first drop of blood which is shed will cause a 
wound which may never be healed. 

William Pitt (Lord Chatham). 



OONOILIATION OR WAR. 

(Mr. Burke, in Parliament, March 22, 1775.) 

We are called again, as it were by a superior warning voice, 
to attend to America, and to review the subject with an unusual 
degree of calmness. Surely it is an awful subject, or there is 
none this side the grave. The proposition is peace ; not peace 
hunted through the medium of war, but peace sought in its 
natural course, in its ordinary haunts, and laid in principles 
purely pacific. I propose to restore the former unsuspecting 
confidence of the colonies in the mother-country, and reconcile 
them each to each. My hold of the colonies is in the close 
affection which grows from common names, from kindred blood, 
from similar privileges and equal protection. These are ties 
which, though light as air, are as strong as links of iron. 

Let the colonies always keep the idea of their civil rights 
associated with your government ; they will cling and grapple 
to you, and no force under heaven will be of power to tear them 
from their allegiance. But let it once be understood that your 
government may be one thing and their privileges another ; that 
these two things may exist without any mutual relation ; the 
cement is gone, the cohesion is loosened, and everything has- 
tens to decay and dissolution. 

As long as you have the wisdom to keep the sovereign author- 
ity of this country as the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple 
consecrated to our common faith, wherever the chosen race and 
sons of England worship freedom, they will turn their faces 
towards you. The more they multiply, the more friends you 
will have. The more ardently they love liberty, the more per- 
fect will be their obedience. 
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Slavery they can have anywhere. It is a weed that grows in 
every soil. They may have it from Spain, they may have it 
from Prussia. But until you become lost to all feelings of youi 
true interest and your national dignity, fVeedom they can have 
from none but you. This is the commodity of price, of which 
you have the monopoly. 

This is the true Act of Navigation, which binds to you the 
commerce of the colonies, and through them secures to you the 
wealth of the world. Deny them this participation of freedom, 
and you break that sole bond which originally made, and must 
still preserve, the unity of the empire. 

Do not entertain so weak an imagination as that your registers 
and your bonds, your affidavits and your sufferances, your 
cockets and your clearances, are what form the great securities 
of your commerce. Do not dream that your letters of office, 
and your instructions, and your suspending clauses, are the 
things that hold together the great contexture of this mys- 
terious whole. 

These things do not make your government, dead instruments, 
passive tools as they are ; it is the spirit of the English consti- 
tution that gives all their life and efficacy to them. It is the 
spirit of the English constitution which, inftised through the 
mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies every 
part of the empire, even down to the minutest member. 

Is it not the same virtue which does everything for us here in 
England ? Do you imagine, then, that it is the land tax which 
raises your revenue ? that it is the annual vote in the committee 
of supply which gives you your army ? or that it is the mutiny 
bill which inspires it with bravery and discipline ? 

No I surely no I It is the love of the people, it is their attach- 
ment to their government from the sense of the deep stake they 
have in such a glorious institution, which gives you your arm^ 
and your navy, and infuses into both that liberal obedience 
without which your army would be a base rabble and your 
navy nothing but rotten timber. 

All this, I know well enough, will sound wild and chimerical 
to the profane herd of those vulgar and mechanical politicians 
who have no place among us ; a sort of people who think that 
nothing exists but what is gross and material, and who, there- 
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fore, far from being qualified to be directors of the great move- 
ment of empire, are not fit to turn a wheel in the machine. 

But to men truly initiated and rightly taught, these ruling and 
master principles, which in the opinion of such men as I have 
mentioned have no substantial existence, are, in truth, every- 
thing and all in all. Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the 
truest wisdom, and a great empire and little minds go ill to- 
gether. If we are conscious of our situation, and glow with 
zeal to fill our place as becomes our station and ourselves, we 
ought to auspicate all our public proceedings on America with 
the old warning of the church, Sursum cor da /* We ought to 
elevate our minds to the greatness of that trust to which the 
order of Providence has called us. 

By adverting to the dignity of this high calling, our ancestors 
have turned a savage wilderness into a glorious empire, and 
have made the most extensive and the only honorable conquests, 
not by destroying, but by promoting the wealth, the number, 
the happiness, of the human race. 

Edmund Bubks. 



"WAR IS ACTUALLY BEGUN." 

(Mr. Henry, in the Convention of Delegates of Virginia, March 23, 1775, 
urges that the colony be immediately put in a state of defence.) 

This, sir, is no time for ceremony. The question before the 
house is one of awful moment to this country. For my own 
part, I consider it as nothing less than a question of freedom or 
slavery; and in proportion to the magnitude of the subject 
ought to be the freedom of the debate. It is only in this way 
that we can hope to arrive at truth, and fulfil the great respon- 
sibility which we hold to God and our country. Should I keep 
back my opinions at this time through fear of giving offence, 
I should consider myself as guilty of treason towards my coun- 
try and of an act of disloyalty towards the majesty of heaven, 
which I revere above all earthly kings. 

Mr. President, it is natural to man to indulge in the illusions 



* Let your hearts rise upward I 
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of hope. We aro apt to shut our eyes against a painful truth, 
and listen to the song of that siren till she transforms us into 
beasts. Is this the part of wise men engaged in a great and 
arduous struggle for liberty? Are we disposed to be of the 
number of those who, having eyes, see not, and having ears, 
hear not, the things which so nearly concern their temporal sal- 
vation ? For my part, whatever anguish of spirit it may cost, 
I am willing to know the whole truth ; to know the worst, and 
to provide for it. 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and that is 
the lamp of experience. I know of no way of judging of the 
future but by the past. And, judging by the past, I wish to know 
what there has been in the conduct of the British ministry for the 
last ten years to justify those hopes with which gentlemen have 
been pleased to solace themselves and the house ? Is it that in- 
sidious smile with which our petition has been lately received ? 
Trust it not, sir ; it will prove a snare to your feet. Suffer not 
yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss. Ask yourselves how this 
gracious reception of our petition comports with those warlike 
preparations which cover our waters and darken our land. 

Are fleets and armies necessary to a work of love and recon- 
ciliation ? Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be recon- 
ciled that force must be called in to win back our love ? Let us 
not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the implements of war and 
subjugation, the last arguments to which kings resort. I ask. 
sir, what means this martial array, if its purpose be not to force 
us to submission? Can gentlemen assign any other possible 
motive for it ? Has Great Britain any enemy in this quarter of 
the world, to call for all this accumulation of navies and armies ? 
No, sir, she has none. They are meant for us; they can be 
meant for no other. They are sent over to bind and rivet upon 
us those chains which the British ministry have been so long 
forging. 

And what have we to oppose them ? Shall we try argument ? 
Sir, we have been trying that for the last ten years. Have we 
anything new to offer upon the subject? Nothing. We have 
held the subject up in every light of which it is capable, but it 
has been all in vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and humble 
supplication ? What terms shall we find which have not bees 
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already exhausted ? Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive our- 
selves longer. 

Sir, we have done everything that could be done to avert the 
storm that is now coming on. We have petitioned, we have 
remonstrated, we have supplicated, we have prostrated ourselves 
before the throne, and have implored its interposition to arrest 
the tyrannical hands of the ministry and Parliament. Our peti- 
tions have been slighted; our remonstrances have produced 
additional violence and insult ; our supplications have been dis- 
regarded, and we have been spumed with contempt from the 
foot of the throne. 

In vain, after these things, may we indulge the fond hope of 
peace and reconciliation. There is no longer any room for hope. 
If we wish to be free, if we mean to preserve inviolate those 
inestimable privileges for which we have been so long contend- 
ing, if we mean not basely to abandon the noble struggle in 
which we have been so long engaged, and which we have 
pledged ourselves never to abandon until the glorious object of 
our contest shall be obtained, we must fight I I repeat it, sir, 
we must fight 1 An appeal to arms and to the God of hosts is 
all that is left us ! 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak — ^unable to cope with so for- 
midable an adversary. But when shall we be stronger? Will it 
be the next week, or the next year ? Will it be when we are 
totally disarmed, and when a British guard shall be stationed in 
every house ? Shall we gather strength by irresolution and in- 
action ? Shall we acquire the means of effectual resistance by 
lying supinely on our backs, and hugging the delusive phantom 
of hope, until our enemies shall have bound us hand and foot ? 
Sir, we are not weak if we make a proper use of those means 
which the God of nature hath placed in our power. 

Three millions of people armed in the holy cause of liberty, 
and in such a country as that which we possess, are invincible 
♦ by any force which our enemy can send against us. Besides, 
sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. There is a just God who 
presides over the destinies of nations, and who will raise up 
friends to fight our battles for us. 

The battle, sir, is not to the strong alone ; it is to the vigilant, 

6 
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the active, the brave. Besides, sir, we have no election. If we 
were base enough to desire it, it is now too late to retire from 
the contest. There is no retreat but in submission and slavery 1 
Our chains are forged. Their clanking may be heard on the 
plains of Boston 1 The war is inevitable, and let it come I I 
repeat it, sir, let it come 1 

It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen may 
cry peace, peace, but there is no peace. The war has actually 
begun I The next gale that sweeps from the north will bring, 
to our ears the clash of resounding arms I Our brethren are 
already in the field ! Why stand we here idle ? What is it that 
gentlemen wish ? What would they have ? Is life so dear, or 
peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what course 
others may take, but as for me, give me liberty or give me death I 

Patrick Henry. 



PAUL REVEEE'S BIDB. 

Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Eevere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five : 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 

He said to his fHend, " If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night. 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower, as a signal-light, — 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea ; 
And I on the opposite shore will be, 
Eeady to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and fi^rm. 
For the country-folk to be up and to arm." 

Then he said, " Good-night I" and with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 
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Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where, swinging wide at her moorings, lay 

The. Somerset, British man-of-war, — 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 

Across the moon like a prison bar. 

And a huge, black hulk, that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile, his friend through alley and street 
Wanders and watches with eager ears. 
Till, in the silence around him, he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack door, 
The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 

Then he climbed to the tower of the Old North Church, 

By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 

To the belfry chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 

On the sombre rafters, that round him made 

Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 

By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 

To the highest window in the wall. 

Where he paused to listen, and look down 

A moment on the roofs of the town, 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 

Beneath, in the church-yard, lay the dead 

In their night encampment on the hill. 

Wrapped in silence so deep and still 

That he could hear, like a sentinel's tread, 

The watchful night-wind, as it went, 

Creeping along from tent to tent. 

And seeming to whisper, " All is well !" 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead, 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 
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On a shadowy something far away, 
Where the river widens to meet the bay,— 
A line of black, that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 

Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Bevere. 
Sow he patted his horse's side, 
Now gazed on the landscape far and near. 
Then impetuous stamped the earth, 
And turned and tightened his saddle-girth ; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfpy tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 

And lo ! as he looks, on the belfry's height, 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light ! 
Ke springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns. 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry bums. 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark. 

And beneath from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet : 

That was all I And yet, through the gloom and the light, 

The fate of a nation was riding that night ; 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight. 

Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

It was twelve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock. 

And the barking of the farmer's dog. 

And felt the damp of the river-fog. 

That rises after the sun goes down. 
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It was one by the village clock 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare. 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 

Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead. 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 

Tou know the rest. In the books you have read 
How the British regulars flred and fled, — 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball. 
From behind each fence and farm-yard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane. 
Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road. 
And only pausing to Are and load. 

So through the night rode Paul Eevere ; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance, and not of fear, — 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 

And a word that shall echo for evermore I 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 

Through all our history, to the last. 
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In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 
And the midnight message of Paul Severe. 

Hkkrt Wadbworth Lovovbllow. 



THE BATTLE OF LEXINOTON, APRIL 17, 1775. 

No Berserk* thirst of blood had they, 

No battle-joy was theirs, who set 

Against the alien bayonet 
Their homespun breasts in that old day. 

4c 9|c 3|e 4c 4e 4c 

Swifb as their summons came they left 
The plough mid-f\uTOW standing still, 
The half-ground com-grist in the mill, 

The spade in earth, the axe in clefb. 

They went where duty seemed to oall, 
IDiey scarcely asked the reason why ; 
They only knew they could but die. 

And death was not the worst of all. 

4i 4c 4c ♦ 4c 4e 

Their death-shot shook the feudal tower. 
And shattered slavery's chain as well ; 
On the sky's dome, as on a bell. 

Its echo struck the world's great hour. 

That fateful echo is not dumb ; 
The nations, listening to its sound, 
Wait, from a century's vantage-ground, 

The holier triumphs yet to come ; 

The bridal-time of Law and Love, 
The gladness of the world's releane, 
When, war-sick, at the feet of Peace 

The hawk shall nestle with the dove ; 



* Berserk, or Bar-sark, Icelandic name for <* careless bravo or fteebooter." 
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The golden age of brotherhood 

Unknown to other rivalries 

Than of the mild humanities, 
And gracious interchange of good, 

When closer strand shall lean to strand, 

Till meet, beneath saluting flags. 

The eagle of our mountain crags, 

The Uon of our mother-land. 

John Gbssnleaj* Whittiks. 



THE REVOLUTIONARY ALARM. 

Dabkness closed upon the country and upon the town, but it 
was no night for sleep. Heralds on swifb relays of horses trans- 
mitted the war-message from hand to hand, till village repeated 
it to village ; the sea to the backwoods ; the plains to the high- 
lands ; and it was never suffered to droop till it had been borne 
North, and South, and East, and West, throughout the land. 

It spread over the bays that receive the Saco and the Penob- 
scot. Its loud reveille broke the rest of the trappers of New 
Hampshire, and, ringing like bugle-notes from peak to peak, 
overleapt the Green Mountains, swept onward to Montreal, and 
descended the ocean river, till the responses were echoed from 
the cliffs of Quebec. The hills along the Hudson told to one 
another the tale. 

As the summons hurried to the South, it was one day at New 
York ; in one more at Philadelphia ; the next it lighted a watch- 
fire at Baltimore; thence it waked an answer at Annapolis. 
Crossing the Potomac near Mount Vernon, it was sent forward 
without a halt to Williamsburg. It traversed the Dismal Swamp 
to Nansemond, along the route of the first emigrants to North 
Carolina. It moved onwards and still onwards, through bound- 
less groves of evergreen, to New-Berne and to Wilmington. 

" For God's sake, forward it by night and by day," wrote Cor- 
nelius Harnett, by the express which sped for Brunswick. Pa- 
triots of South Carolina caught up its tones at the border and 
despatched it to Charleston, and through pines and palmettos 
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and moBB-clad live-oaks, farther to the South, till it resounded 
among the New England settlements beyond Savannah. 

The Blue Eidge took up the voice, and made it heard from 
one end to the other of the valley of Virginia. The Allegha- 
nies, as they listened, opened their barriers, that the " loud call'' 
might pass through to the hardy riflemen on the Holston, the 
Watauga, and the French Broad. Ever renewing its strength, 
powerf\il enough even to create a commonwealth, it breathed 
its inspiring word to the first settlers of Kentucky; so that 
hunters who made their halt in the matchless vaUey of the 
Elkhom commemorated the 19th day of April, 1776, by naming 
their encampment Lexington, 

With one impulse the colonies sprung to arms; with one 

spirit they pledged themselves to each other " to be ready for 

the extreme event.'' With one heart the continent cried, " Lib- 

£BTT OB Death!" 

Geokgx Banobott. 



THE RISINa IN 1776. 

Out of the North the wild news came. 
Far flashing on its wings of flame, 
Swifb as the boreal light which flies 
At midnight through the startled skies. 

And there was tumult in the air. 

The fife's shrill note, the drum's loud beat. 
And through the wide land everywhere 

The answering tread of hurrying feet ; 

While the first oath of Freedom's gun 

Came on the blast from Lexington ; 

And Concord, roused, no longer tame, 

Forgot her old baptismal name. 

Made bare her patriot arm of power. 

And swelled the discord of the hour. 
*♦♦♦♦♦ 

Within its shade of elm and oak 

The church of Berkley Manor stood; 
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There Sunday found the rural folk, 
And some esteemed of gentle blood. 

In vain their feet, with loitering tread, 
Passed 'mid the graves where rank is naught : 
All could not read the lesson taught 

In that republic of the dead. 

How sweet the hour of Sabbath talk, 
The vale with peace and sunshine full, 

Where all the happy people walk. 
Decked in their homespun flax and wool I 

Where youths' gay hats with blossoms bloom; 
And every maid, with simple art. 
Wears on her breast, like her own heart, 

A bud whose depths are all perfume ; 

While every garment's gentle stir 

Is breathing rose and lavender. 

The pastor came : his snowy locks 
Hallowed his brow of thought and care ; 

And calmly, as shepherds lead their flocks. 
He led into the house of prayer. 

^h ^F ^h ^F ^ ^F 

The pastor rose ; the prayer was strong ; 
The psalm was warrior David's song ; 
The text, a few short words of might, — 
" The Lord of hosts shall arm the right f" 
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He spoke of wrongs too long endured, 
Of sacred rights to be secured ; 
Then from his patriot tongue of flame 
The startling words for Freedom came. 
The stirring sentences he spake 
Compelled the heart to glow or quake. 
And, rising on his theme's broad wing. 
And grasping in his nervous hand 
The imaginary battle-brand, 
In &ce of death he dared to fling 
Defiance to a tv^nt king. 
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Even as he spoke, his frame, renewed, 
In eloquence of attitude, 
Eose, as it seemed, a shoulder higher ; 
Then swept his kindling glance of fire 
From startled pew to breathless choir ; 
When suddenly his mantle wide 
His hands impatient flung aside. 
And, lo I he met their wondering eyes 
Complete in all a warrior's guise. 

A moment there was awful pause, — 

When Berkley cried, "Cease, traitor I oeaaet 

God's temple is the house of peace I" 

The other shouted, " Nay, not so, 
When Grod is with our righteous cause ; 
His holiest places then are ours. 
His temples are our forts and towers 

That frown upon the tyrant foe ; 
In this, the dawn of Freedom's day, 
There is a time to fight and pray I'' 

And now before the open door — 

The warrior-priest had ordered so — 
The enlisting trumpet's sudden roar 
Rang through the chapel, o'er and o'er, 

Its long-reverberating blow. 
So loud and clear, it seemed the ear 
Of dusty death must wake and hear. 
And there the startling drum and fife 
Fired the living with fiercer life ; 
While overhead, with wild increase, 
Forgetting its ancient toll of peace, 

The great bell swung as ne'er before. 
It seemed as it would never cease ; 
And every word its ardor flung 
From off its jubilant iron tongue 

Was, " War I War ! War I" 

" Who dares ?" — this was the patriot's cry, 
As striding from the desk he came, — 
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" Come out with me, in Freedom's name, 
For her to Kve, for her to die ?" 
A hundred hands flung up reply, 
A hundred voices answered, "7/" 

Thomas Buohakak Bead. 



THE BATTLE OF BUKBJSB HILL. 
(Bxtraot from " Battles of the American Bevolution.^') 

The advance of the British army was like a solemn pageant 
in its steady headway, and like a parade for inspection in the 
completeness of its outfit. It moved forward as if by the very 
force of its closely-knit columns it must sweep away every bar- 
rier in its path. Elated, sure of victory, with firm step, already 
quickened as the space of separation lessens, there is left but a 
few rods of interval, a few steps only, and the work is done ! But 
right in their way was a calm, intense, and energizing love of lib- 
erty, represented by men of the same blood and of equal daring. 

A few shots impulsively fired, but quickly restrained, drew 
an innocent fire from the advancing column. But the pale men 
behind the scant defence, obedient to one will, answered not ; and 
nothing to the audible commands of the advancing mass, — ^wait- 
ing still. The left wing is near the redoubt. It surely is nothing 
to surmount a bank of fresh earth but six feet high ; and its 
sands and clods can almost be counted, it is so near, so easy, 
sure ! Short, crisp, and earnest, low-toned, but felt as an electric 
pulse from redoubt to river, are the words of a single man, 
Prescott. "Warren, by his side, repeats them. The word runs 
quickly along the impatient line. The eager fingers give back 
from the waiting trigger. " Steady, men I Wait until you see 
the white of the eye I Not a shot sooner ! Aim at the hand- 
some coats I Aim at the waistbands! Pick off the officers! 
Wait for the word, every man ! Steady !'* 

Already those plain men, so patient, can count the buttons, 
can read the emblems on the belt plate, can recognize the officers 
and men whom they have seen at parade on Boston Common. 
Features grow more and more distinct. The silence is awful ! 
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These men seem breathless, — dead I It comes, that word, the 
word waited for, — " Fire 1" That woi-d had waited behind the 
centre and the left wing, where Putnam watched, as it lingered 
behind breastwork and redoubt. Sharp, clear, and deadly, in 
tone and essence, it rings forth, — " Fire I" 

From redoubt to river, along the whole sweep of devouring 
flame, the forms of men wither as in a furnace heat. The 
whole front goes down. For an instant the chirp of the grass- 
hopper and the cricket in the freshly-cut grass might almost be 
heard ; then the groans of the suffering ; then the shouts of im- 
patient yeomen, who leap over obstacles to pursue, until recalled 
to silence and to duty. 

Staggering but reviving, grand in the glory of their manhood, 
heroic in the fortitude which restores self-possession, with a 
steady step, in the face of fire and over the bodies of their dead, 
the remnant dare to renew battle. Again the deadly volley ; and 
the shattered columns, in spite of entreaty or command, move 
back to the place of starting, and the first shock of battle is over. 

A lifetime when it is past seems but as a moment. A moment 
sometimes is as a lifetime. Onset and repulse I Three hundred 
lifetimes ended in twenty minutes I 



INDEFENDENOE BELL, FHILADELFHIA. 

Inscriptioii, " Proclaim liberty throughout the land to all the inhabitantB 
thereof." July 4, 1776. 

Thebe was a tumult in the city. 

In the quaint old Quaker town. 
And the streets were rife with people 

Pacing restless up and down, — 
People gathering at comers. 

Where they whispered each to each, 
And the sweat stood on their temples 

With the earnestness of speech. 

. As the bleak Atlantic currents 

Lash the wild Newfoundland shore, 
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So they beat against the State-House, 
So they surged against the door ; 

And the mingling of their voices 
Made a harmony profound, 

Till the quiet street of Chestnut 
Was all turbulent with sound. 

« WiU they do it T " Dare they do it T 

« Who is speaking T « What^s the news r 
« What of Adams ?" « What of Sherman ?" 

" Oh, God grant they won't refuse I" 
" Make some way, there I" " Let me nearer I" 

« I am stifling I" " Stifle, then I 
When a nation's life's at hazard. 

We've no time to think of men 1" 

So they beat against the portal, 

Man and woman, maid and child ; 
And the July sun in heaven 

On the scene looked down and smiled : 
The same sun that saw the Spartan 

Shed his patriot blood in vain. 
Now beheld the soul of freedom. 

All unconquered, rise again. 

See I See ! The dense crowd quivers 

Through all its lengthy line, 
As the boy beside the portal 

Looks forth to give the sign I 
With his little hands uplifted, 

Breezes dallying with his hair, 
Hark 1 with deep, clear intonation, 

Breaks his young voice on the air. 

Hushed the people's swelling murmur, 

List the boy's exultant cry I 
^^BingT he shouts, " ring ! grandpa. 

Ring ! oh, ring for Liberty I" 
Quickly at the given signal 

The old bell-man lifts his hand, 
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Forth he sends the good news, Tnaking 
Iron music through the land. 

How they shouted I What rejoicing I 

How the old bell shook the air, 
Till the clang of freedom ruffled 

The calmly gliding Delaware ! 
How the bonfires and the torches 

Lighted up the night's repose, 
And from the flames, like fabled Phoenix, 

Our glorious Liberty arose I 

That old State-House bell is silent, 

Hushed is now its clamorous tongue ; 
But the spirit it awakened 

Still is living, — ever young ; 
And when we greet the smiling sunlight 

On the Fourth of each July, 
We will ne'er forget the bell-man 

Who, betwixt the earth and sky. 
Hung out, loudly, " Independence j" 

Which, please God, sliall never diet 

Anonymoub. 



INDBPBNDBNOB A SOLEMN DUTY. 

The time will certainly come when the fated separation be- 
tween the mother-country and these colonies must take place, 
whether you will or no, for it is so decreed by the very nature 
of things, by the progressive increase of our population, the 
fertility of our soil, the extent of our territory, the industry of 
our countrymen, and the immensity of the ocean which sepa- 
rates the two countries. And if this be true, as it is most true, 
who does not see that the sooner it takes place the better ? — ^that 
it would be the height of folly not to seize the present occasion, 
when British injustice has filled all hearts with indignation, in- 
spired all minds with courage, united all opinions in one, and 
put arms in every hand ? And how long must we traverse three 
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thousand miles of a stormy sea to solicit of arrogant and inso- 
lent men either counsel, or commands to regulate our domestic 
affairs? From what we have already achieved it is easy to 
presume what we shall hereafter accomplish. Experience is the 
source of sage counsels, and liberty is the mother of* great men. 
Have you not seen the enemy driven from Lexington by citizens 
armed and assembled in one day? Already their ladst cele- 
brated generals have yielded in Boston to the skill of ours. 
Already their seamen, repulsed from our coasts, wander over 
the ocean, the sport of tempests and the prey of famine. Let 
us hail the favorable omen, and fight, not for the sake of know- 
ing on what terms we are to be the slaves of England, but to 
secure to ourselves a free existence, to found a just and inde- 
pendent government. 

Why do we longer delay? why still deliberate? Let this 
most happy day give birth to the American Eepublic. Let her 
arise, not to devastate and conquer, but to re-establish the reign 
of peace and the laws. The eyes of Europe are fixed upon us ; 
she demands of us a living example of freedom that may con- 
trast, by the felicity of her citizens, with the ever-increasing 
tyranny which desolates her polluted shores. She invites us to 
prepare an asylum where the imhappy may find solace and the 
persecuted repose. She entreats us to cultivate a propitious 
soil, where that generous plant which first sprang up and grew 
in England, but is now withered by the poisonous blasts of 
Scottish tyranny, may revive and flourish, sheltering under its 
salubrious and interminable shade all the unfortunate of the 
human race. This is the end presaged by so many omens ; by 
our first victories; by the present ardor and union; by the 
flight of Howe, and the pestilence which broke out among Dun- 
more's people ; by the very winds which baffled the enemy's fleets 
and transports, and that terrible tempest which engulfed seven 
hundred vessels upon the coast of !N^ewfoundland. 

If we are not this day wanting in our duty to our country, 
the names of the American legislators will be placed, by pos- 
terity, at the side of those of Theseus, of Lycurgus, of Eomu- 
lus, of Numa, of the three "Williams of Nassau, and of all those 
whose memory has been and will be forever dear to virtuous 
men and good citizens. Bichabd Henry Lsb. 
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INDEPENDENOE EXPLAINED. 

(Delivered in Philadelphia, August 1, 1776| twenty-seven days after the 

Declaration of Independence.) 

Mt countrymen, from the day on which an accommodation 
takes place between England and America on any other terms 
than as independent States, I shall date the ruin of this country. 
We are now, to the astonishment of the world, three millions of 
souls united in one common cause. This day we are called on 
to give a glorious example of what the wisest and best of men 
were rejoiced to view only in speculation. This day presents 
the world with the most august spectacle that its annals ever 
unfolded, — ^millions of freemen voluntarily and deliberately form- 
ing themselves into a society for their common defence and 
common happiness. Immortal spirits of Hampden, Locke, and 
Sidney! will it not add to your benevolent joys to behold 
your posterity rising to the dignity of men— evincing to the 
world the reality and expediency of your systems, and in the 
actual enjoyment of that equal liberty which y6u were happy 
when on earth in delineating and recommending to mankind ? 

Other nations have received their laws from conquerors ; some 
are indebted for a constitution to the sufferings of their ances- 
tors through revolving centuries; the people of this country 
alone have formally and deliberately chosen a government for 
themselves, and, with open, iminfluenced consent, bound them- 
selves into a social compact. And, fellow-countrymen, if ever 
it was granted to mortals to trace the designs of Providence 
and interpret its manifestations in favor of their cause, we may, 
with humility of soul, cry out. Not unto us, not unto us, but 
TO Thy name be the praise. The confusion of the devices of 
our enemies, and the rage of the elements against them, have 
done almost as much towards our success as either our counsels 
or our arms. 

The time at which this attempt on our liberties was made, — 
when we were ripened into maturity, had acquired a knowledge 
of war, and were free from the incursions of intestine enemies, 
— ^the gradual advances of our oppressors, enabling us to pre- 
pare for our defence, the unusual fertility of our lands, the 
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clemency of the seasons, the success which at first attended our 
feehle arms, producing unanimity among our Mends and com- "^ 
peUing our internal foes to acquiescence, — ^these are all strong 
and palpable marks and assurances that Providence is tet qra- 

0I0U8 UNTO ZiON, THAT IT WILL TURN AWAY THE OAPTIYITT OF 

Jacob I Driven from every other comer of the earth, freedom 
of thought and the right of private judgment in matters of con- 
science direct their course to this happy country as their last 
asylum. Lotus cherish the noble guests I Let us shelter them 
under the wings of universal toleration I Be this the seat of 
UNBOUNDED Beliqious FREEDOM I She will bring with her in 
her train. Industry, Wisdom, and Commerce. 

Our union is now complete. You have in the field armies 
sufficient to repel the whole force of your enemies. The hearts 
of your soldiers beat high with the spirit of freedom. GrO on, 
then, in your generous enterprise, with gratitude to heaven for 
past success, and confidence of it in the future I For my own 
part, I ask no greater blessing than to share with you the com- 
mon danger and the common glory. K I have a wish dearer to 
my soul than that my ashes may be mingled with those of a 
Warren and a Montgomery, it is, that these Amsbioan States 

ICAT NEVER CEASE TO BE FREE AND INDEPENDENT I 

Samuel Adams. 



GREAT BRITAIN MUST YIEILD, OR LOSE AMERIOA. 

(Mr. Pitt, in Parliament, May 80, 1777, ridicules the idea of conquest, at 
the same time warning against the attitude of France.) 

My Lords, — 

This is a flying moment ; perhaps but six weeks left to arrest 
the dangers that surround us. The gathering storm may break ; 
it has opened, and in part burst. It is difficult for government, 
after all that has passed, to shake hands with the defiers of the 
king, defiers of the Parliament, defiers of the people. I am a 
defier of nobody, but if an end is not put to this war, there is an 
end to this kingdom. I do not trust my judgment in my pres- 
ent state of health ; this is the judgment of my better days ; the 

7 
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result of forty years* attention to America. They are rebels 1 
but what are they rebels for ? Surely not for defending their 
unquestionable rights I What have these rebels done hereto- 
fore? I remember when they raised four regiments on their 
own bottom, and took Louisbourg from the veteran troops of 
France. 

But their excesses have been great I I do not mean their 
paneg3rric ; but must observe, in extenuation, the erroneous and 
infatuated counsels which have prevailed. The door to mercy 
and justice has been shut against them. But they may still be 
taken up upon the grounds of their former submission. I state 
to you the importance of America. It is a double market ; a 
market of consumption and a market of supply. This double 
market for millions, with naval stores, you are giving to your 
hereditary rival. 

America has carried you through four wars, and will now 
carry you to your death if you do not take things in time. In 
the sportsman's phrase, when you have found yourselves at 
fault you must " try back." You have ransacked every comer 
of Lower Saxony ; but forty thousand German Boers never can 
conquer ten times the number of British freemen. They may 
ravage j they cannot conquer. But you would conquer, you say. 
Why, what would you conquer? The map of America? I am 
ready to meet any general officer on the subject. 

Wliat will you do out of the protection of your fleet ? In 
the winter, if together, they are starved, and if dispersed, they 
are taken off in detail. I am experienced in spring hopes and 
vernal promises. I know what ministers throw out ; but at last 
will come your equinoctial disappointment. They tell you what ? 
That your army " will be as strong as it was last year," when it 
was not strong enough. You have gained nothing in America 
but stations. You have been throe years teaching them the art 
of war. They are apt scholars ; and I will venture to tell your 
lordships that the American gentry will make officers enough 
fit to command the troops of all the European powers. What 
you have sent there are too many to make peace, too few to 
make war. 

If you conquer them, what then ? You cannot make them 
respect you j you cannot make them wear your cloth. You will 
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plant an invincible hatred in their breasts against you. Coming 
from the stock they do, they can never respect you. If minis- 
ters are correct in saying there is no sort of treaty with France, 
there is still a moment left ; the point of honor is still safe. 
France must be as self-destroying as England to make a treaty 
while you are giving her America, at the expense of twelve mil- 
lions a year. The intercourse has produced everything to 
France ; and England, poor old England, must pay for all. 

I have at different times made different propositions, adapted 
to the circumstances in which they were offered. The plan con- 
tained in the former bill is now impracticable. The present 
motion will tell you where you are, and what you have now to 
depend upon. It may produce a respectable division in America 
and unanimity at home. It will give America an option. She 
has yet made no option. You have said, "Lay down your 
arms," and she has given you the Spartan answer, " Come and 
take them I" 

I will get out of my bed on Monday to move for an imme- 
diate redress of all their grievances, and for continuing to them 
the right of disposing of their own property. This will be the 
herald of peace ; this will open the way for treaty ; this wiU 
show that Parliament is sincerely disposed. Yet still much must 
be left to treaty. Should you conquer this people, you conquer 
under the cannon of France; under a masked battery, then 
ready to open. The moment a treaty with France appears, you 
must declare war, though you had only five ships of the line in 
England ; but France will defer a treaty as long as possible. 

You are now at the mercy of every little German chancery ; 
and the pretensions of France will increase daily, so as to be- 
come an avowed party in either peace or war. We have tried 
for unconditional submission ; let us try what can be gained by 
unconditional redress. Less dignity will be lost in the repeal 
than in submitting to the demands of Grerman chanceries. We 
are the aggressors. We have invaded them. We have invaded 
them as much as the Spanish Armada invaded England. Mercy 
cannot do harm ; it will seat the king where he ought to be, — 
throned on the hearts of his people ; and millions at home and 
abroad, now employed in obloquy or revolt, would then pray 
for him. William Pitt (Lord Chatham). 
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AMBBIGA STILL UNCONQUERABLB. 

1777. 

Thx birth of a princess and universal congratulationB on the 
one hand, and the presence of American ambassadors at the 
French Court, unresented by the British ministry, evoked from 
the great orator one of his most impassioned tributes to the 
patriotic colonists, on the 18th of November, 1777. As if the 
government had not sufficiently debased the credit of Great 
Britain as a Christian state, Lord Suffolk proposed to employ 
Indians as allies in the prosecution of the war in America, upon 
the specious plea that they ^* had the right to use all the means 
that Grod and nature had placed in their hands to conquer 
America.'' As among the last utterances of the great friend 
of the rising American republic, both speeches are worthy of 
perpetual remembrance by its youth. Lord Chatham's protest 
against the use of barbarous allies hais been repeatedly adopted 
by humane statesmen in other lands where similar measures 
have been proposed. 

(From Address, November 18, 1777.) 

I rise, my lords, to declare my sentiments on this most solemn 
and serious subject. . . . "But yesterday, and England might 
have stood against the world ; now, none so poor as to do her 
reverence." 1 use the words of a poet ; but, though it is poetry, 
It is no fiction. It is a shameful truth that not only the power 
and strength of this country are wasting away and expiring, 
but her well-earned glories, her true honors, and substantial 
dignity are sacrificed. 

The ministers and ambassadors of those who are called rebels 
and enemies are in Paris. In Paris they transact the reciprocal 
interests of America and France. Can there be a more mortify- 
ing insult ? Can even our ministers sustain a more humiliating 
disgrace? Do they dare to resent it? Do they even presume 
to hint a vindication of their honor and the dignity of the State 
by requiring the dismissal of the Plenipotentiaries of America ? 
Such is the degradation to which they have reduced the glories 
of England. 

The people whom they affect to call rebels, but whose grow- 
ing power has at last obtained the name of enemies ; the people 
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with whom they have engaged this country in war, and against 
whom they now command our implicit support in every meas- 
ure of desperate hostility; this people, despised as rebels, are 
acknowledged as enemies, are abetted against you, supplied 
with every military store, their interests consulted, and their 
ambassadors entertained by your inveterate enemy. And our 
ministers dare not interpose with dignity and effect. Is this the 
honor of a great kingdom? Is this the indignant spirit of 
England, who but yesterday gave law to the House of Bour- 
bon? The dignity of nations demands a decisive conduct in a 
situation like this. 

The desperate state of our arms abroad is in part, known. I 
love and I honor the English troops. Ko man thinks more 
highly of them than I do. I know they can achieve anything 
except impossibilities ; and I know that the conquest of English 
America is an impossibility. You cannot, I venture to say, you 
OANNOT conquer America. 

Your armies in the last war effected everything that could be 
effected; and what was it ? It cost a numerous army, under the 
command of a most noted general, now a noble lord in this 
House, a long and laborious campaign, to expel five thousand 
Frenchmen from French America. My lords, you cannot conquer 
America I "What is your present situation there ? We do not 
know the worst, but we know that in three campaigns we have 
done nothing and suffered much. We shall soon know, and in 
any event have reason to lament, what may have happened since. 

As to conquest, my lords, I repeat, — ^it is impossible! You 
may swell every expense and every effort, still more extrava- 
gantly; pile and accumulate every assistance you can buy or 
borrow; traffic and barter with every little, pitiful German 
prince who will sell his subjects to the shambles of a foreign 
power I Your efforts are forever vain and impotent ; doubly so 
£h>m this mercenary aid on which you rely. For it irritates, to 
an incurable resentment, the minds of your enemies to overrun 
them with the mercenary sons of rapine and plunder, devoting 
them and their possessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. 
If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign 
troop remained in my country I never would lay down my arms ; 

NSYXB, NBVSR, NEVER. WiLLIAM PiTT (LORD CHATHAM.) 
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THE USE OF SAVAGE ALLIES DENOUNOED. 

(In Parliament, November 18, 1777.) 

My Lords, — 

I am astonished to hear such principles confessed I I am 
shocked ! to hear them avowed in this House, or in this country, 
— ^principles equally unconstitutional, inhuman, and unchristian 1 

My lords, I did not intend to have encroached again on your 
attention ; but I cannot repress my indignation. I feel myself 
impelled by every duty. My lords, we are called upon as 
members of this House, as men, as Christian men, to protest 
against such notions standing near the throne, polluting the ear 
of Majesty. " That God and nature put into our hands" 1 I 
know not what ideas that lord may entertain of Grod and nature ; 
but I know that such abominable principles are equally abhor- 
rent to religion and humanity. 

What! to attribute the sacred sanction of Grod and nature 
to the massacres of the Indian scalping-knife ! to the cannibal 
savage, torturing, murdering, roasting, and eating — ^literally, my 
lords, eating — ^the mangled victims of his barbarous battles I 
Such horrible notions shock every precept of religion, divine or 
natural, and every generous feeling of humanity. And, my 
lords, they shock every sentiment of honor ; they shock me as a 
lover of honorable war and a detester of murderous barbarity. 

These abominable principles, and this more abominable avowal 
of them, demand the most decisive indignation. I call upon 
that Eight Eeverend Bench, those holy ministers of the gospel, 
and pious pastors of our Church : I conjure them to join in the 
holy work, and vindicate the religion of their Grod. I appeal 
to the wisdom and the law of this learned bench to defend and 
support the justice of their country. I call upon the bishops to 
interpose the unsullied sanctity of their laws ; upon the learned 
judges to interpose the purity of their ermine, to save us from 
this pollution. I call upon the honor of your lordships to 
reverence the dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain your 
own. I call upon the spirit and humanity of my country to 
vindicate the national character. I invoke the genius of the 
constitution. 

Spain armed herself with blood-hounds to extirpate the 
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wretched natives of America ; and we improve on the inhuman 
example even of Spanish oraelty. We turn loose these savage 
hell-hounds against our brethren and countrymen in America, 
of the same language, laws, liberties, and religion ; endeared to 
us by every tie that should sanctify hiunanity. 

My lords, this awful subject, so important to our honor, our 
constitution, and our religion, demands the most solemn and 
e£fectual inquiry. And I again call upon your lordships and 
the united powers of the state to examine it thoroughly and 
decisively, and to stamp upon it an indelible stigma of the 
public abhorrence. And I again implore those holy prelates of 
our religion to do away these iniquities from among us. Let 
them perform a lustration; let them purify this House and 
country fh)m this sin. 

My lords, I am old and weak, and at present unable to say 
more ; but my feelings and indignation were too strong to have 
said less. I could not have slept this night in my bed, nor re- 
posed my head on my pillow, without giving this vent to my 

eternal abhorrence of such preposterous and enormous principles. 

William Pitt (Lobd Chatham). 



OONTINUBD WAR WITH AMBRIOA IS POLLY. 

(Address in Parliament, 1778.) 

You have now two wars before you, of which you must choose 
one, for both you cannot support. The war against America 
has hitherto been carried on against her alone, unassisted by any 
ally whatever. Notwithstanding she stood alone, you have been 
obliged, uniformly, to increase your exertions and to push your 
efforts to the extent of your power without being able to bring 
it to an issue. You have exerted all your force hitherto with- 
out effect, and you cannot now divide a force found already 
inadequate to its object. 

My opinion is for withdrawing your forces from America 
entirely, for a defensive war you can never think of there. A 
defensive war would ruin this nation at any time, and, in any 
circumstances, offensive war is pointed out as proper for this 
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country. Our situation points it out, and the spirit of the 
nation impels us to attack rather than defend. Attack France, 
then, for she is our object. The nature of these wars is differ- 
ent. The war against America is against our own countrymen ; 
you have stopped me from saying against your fellow-subjects. 
That against France is against an inveterate foe and rival. 
Every blow you strike in America is against yourselves. It is 
against all idea of reconciliation, and against your own interest, 
even though you should be able, as you never will be, to force 
them to submit. Every stroke against France is of advantage 
to you. America must be conquered in France. France never 
can be conquered in America. 

The war of the Americans is a war of passion. It is of such 
a nature as to be supported by the most powerful virtues, — love 
of liberty and love of country, — and at the same time by those 
passions in the human heart which give courage, strength, and 
perseverance to man, — ^the spirit of revenge for the injuries you 
have done them, of retaliation for the hardships you have in- 
flicted on them, and of opposition to the unjust powers you have 
exercised over them. Everything combines to animate them to 
this war ; and such a war is without end. Whether it be called 
obstinacy or enthusiasm, under the name of religion or liberty, 
the effects are the same. It inspires a spirit which is uncon- 
querable, solicitous to undergo difficulty, danger, and hardship. 
So long as there is a man in America, — a being formed as we 
are, — so long will he present himself against you in the field. 

What has become of the ancient spirit of this people ? Where 
is the national spirit that ever did honor to this country? 

Ohablss Jahss Fox. 



AMERICANS WILL CELEBRATE 1776 AS A «« GLO- 
RIOUS ERA." 

(From Speech in Parliament, 1780.) 

Mb. Speae:eb, — 

It iU becomes the duty and dignity of Parliament to lose 
itself in such a fulsome, adulatory address to the throne as that 
noTV proposed. We ought rather to approach it with sound 
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and wholesome advice, and even with remonstrances against 
the ministers who have precipitated the British nation into an 
unjust, ruinous, murderous, and felonious war. I call the war 
with our brethren in America an unjust and felonious war, be- 
cause the primary cause and confessed origin of it is to attempt 
to take their money from them without their consent, contrary 
to the common rights of all mankind and to those great funda- 
mental principles of the English constitution for which Hamp- 
den bled. I assert that it is a murderous war, because it is an 
effort to deprive men of their lives for standing up in the defence 
of their property and their clear rights. Such a war, I fear, will 
draw down the vengeance of heaven upon this kingdom. 

Sir, is any minister weak enough to flatter himself with the 
eonquest of America ? You cannot, with all your allies, with 
all the mercenary ruffians of the North, you cannot effect so 
wicked a purpose I The Americans will dispute every inch of 
territory with you, every narrow pass, every strong defile, every 
Thermopylffi, every Bunker Hill I More than half the empire is 
already lost, and almost all the rest is in confusion and anarchy. 
We have appealed to the sword, and what have we gained? 
Are we to pay as dear for the rest of America ? The idea of the 
conquest of that immense country is as romantic as it is unjust. 

But " the Americans have been treated with lenity" I Will 
fSacts justify the assertion? Was your Boston "Port Bill" a 
measure of lenity ? Was your Fishery Bill a measure of lenity? 
Was your bill for taking away the charter of Massachusetts a 
measure of lenity ? I omit your many other gross provocations 
and insults by which the brave Americans have been driven to 
their present state. Whether that state is one of rebellion or of 
fit resistance to unlawful acts of power I shall not declare. This 
I know : a successful resistance is revolution, not a rebellion. 
Bebellion, indeed, appears on the back of a flying enemy, but 
revolution flames on the breastplate of the victorious warrior. 

Who can tell whether, in consequence of this day's action, the 
scabbard may not be thrown away by them as well as by us, 
and, should success attend them, whether in a few years the in- 
dependent American may not celebrate the glorious era of the 
Eevolution of 1775 as we do that of 1688 ? 

John Wilkss. 
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AMERICA SEATED AMONG THE NATIONS. 

(From Oration at Boston, March 6, 1780.) 

GDhe rising sun of this Western Hemisphere is already an- 
nounced, and she is summoned to her seat among the nations of 
the earth. "We have pubKcly declared ourselves convinced of the 
destructive tendencies of standing armies. We have acknowl- 
edged the necessity of public spirit and the love of virtue to 
the happiness of any people, and we profess to be sensible of 
the great blessings that flow from them. Let us not act unwor- 
thily of the reputable character we now sustain. Let integrity 
of heart, the spirit of freedom, and rigid virtue be seen to 
actuate every member of the commonwealth. 

The trial of our patriotism is yet before us, and we have reason 
to thank heaven that its principles are so well known and dif- 
fused. Exercise towards each other the benevolent feelings of 
friendship, and let that unity of sentiment which has shone in 
the field be equally animating in our councils. Eemember that 
prosperity is dangerous ; that, though successful, we are not in- 
faUible. 

Let this sacred maxim make the deepest impression upon oui^ 
minds, that if avarice, if extortion, if luxury and political cor- 
ruption are suffered to become popular among us, civil discord 
and the ruin of our country will be the speedy consequence of 
such fatal vices. But while patriotism is the leading principle, 
and our laws are contrived with wisdom and executed with 
vigor; while industry, frugality, and temperance are held in 
estimation, and we depend upon public spirit and the love of 
virtue for our social happiness, peace and affluence will throw 
their smiles upon the brow of individuals, our commonwealth 
will flourish, our land will become a land of liberty, and America 

an asylum for the oppressed. 

Jonathan Mason. 



A NATION BORN IN A DAY. 

The Declaration of Independence! The interest which in 
that paper has survived the occasion upon which it was issued, 
the interest which is of every age and every clime, the interest 
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whicli quickens with the lapse of years, spreads as it grows old, 
and brightens as it recedes, is in the principles which it pro- 
claims. It was the first solemn declaration, by a nation, of the 
only legitimate foundation of civil government. It was the cor- 
ner-stone of a new fabric, destined to cover the surface of the 
globe. It demolished at a stroke the lawfulness of all govern- 
ments founded upon conquest. It swept away all the rubbish of 
accumulated centuries of servitude. It announced in practical 
form to the world the transcendent truth of the inalienable sov- 
ereignty of the people. It proved that the social compact was no 
figment of the imagination, but a real, solid, and sacred bond of 
the social imion. From the day of this declaration the people of 
North America were no longer the fragment of a distant empire, 
imploring justice and mercy from an inexorable master in 
another hemisphere. They were no longer children, appealing 
in vain to the sympathies of a heartless mother ; no longer sub- 
jects, leaning upon the shattered columns of royal promises, and 
invoking the faith of parchment to secure their rights. They 
were a nation, asserting as of right, and maintaining by war, its 
own existence. A nation was bom in a day. 

" How many ages hence 
Shall this, their lofty scene, be acted o'er 
In states unborn, and accents yet unknown ?" 

It will be acted o'er, fellow-citizens, but it can never be re- 
peated. It stands, and must forever stand, alone ; a beacon on 
the summit of the mountain, to which all the inhabitants of the 
earth may turn their eyes for a genial and saving light, till time 
shall be lost in eternity, and this globe itself dissolve, nor leave 
a wreck behind. It stands forever, a light of admonition to the 
rulers of men, a light of salvation and redemption to the op- 
pressed. So long as this planet shall be inhabited by human 
beings, so long as man shall be of a social nature, so long as 
government shall be necessary to the great moral purposes of 
society, so long as it shall be abused to the purposes of oppres- 
sion, so long shall this declaration hold out to the sovereign and 
to the subject the extent and the boundaries of their respective 
rights and duties, founded in the laws of nature and of nature's 
God. 

John Quinct Adams. 
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ODE FOB INDEPENDENGSL 

When Freedom, 'midst the battle-storm, 

Her weary head reclined, 
And round her fair, majestic form 

Oppression fain had twined, 
Amid the din, beneath the cloud, 

Great Washington appeared, 
With daring hand rolled back the shroud. 

And thus the sufferer cheered : 

" Spurn, spurn despair I be great, be free 

With giant strength arise ; 
Stretch, stretch thy pinions. Liberty, 

Thy flag plant in the skies I 
Clothe, clothe thyself in Glory's robe, 

Let stars thy banner gem ; 
Bule, rule the sea, — ^possess the globe,— > 

Wear Victory's diadem I 

" Go and proclaim a world is bom. 

Another orb gives light ; 
Another sun illumes the mom. 

Another star the night ; 
Be just, be brave I and let thy name. 

Henceforth, Columbia be ; 
And wear the oaken wreath of fame. 

The wreath of Liberty." 

He said, and lo I the stars of night 

Forth to her banner flew ; 
And mom, with pencil dipped in light 

Her blushes on it drew ; 
Columbia's eagle seized the prize. 

And, gloriously unfurled. 
Soared with it to his native skies. 

And waved it o'er the world. 

Akonymous {Raymond '« Patriotic Head^r^ 



PART III. 



MEMORIALS OF WASHINGTON. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Modern history, oratory, and poetry are so replete with 
tributes to the memory of Washington, that the entire progress 
of the civilized world for more than a century has been shaped 
by the influence of his life and precepts. The memorial shaft 
at the national capital, which is the loftiest of human structures, 
and is inner-faced by typical expressions of honor from nearly all 
nations, is a fit type of his surmounting merit. The ceremonies 
which attended the comer-stone consecration and signalized its 
completion are no less an honor to the distinguished historian 
and statesman who voiced the acclamations of the American 
people than a perpetual testimonial worthy of the subject 
honored by the occasion and by the monument. When the 
world pays willing tribute, and the most ambitious monarch on 
earth would covet no higher plaudit than that he served his 
people as faithfully as Washington served America, it is difficult 
to fathom the depths of memorial sentiment and place in public 
view those which are the most worthy of study and apprecia- 
tive respect. The national life itself throbs through his trans- 
mitted life, and the aroma of his grace is as consciously breathed 
by statesmen and citizens to-day as the invisible atmosphere 
which secures physical vitality and force. Senator Vance, of 
North Carolina, thus earnestly commends to the youth of 
America the brightness and beauty of the great example : 

" Greater soldiers, more intellectual statesmen, and profounder sages have 
doubtless existed in the history of the English race, perhaps in our own 
country, but not one who to great excellence in the threefold composition 
of man, the physical, intellectual, and moral, has added such exalted integrityi 
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such unaffected piety, such unsullied purity of soul, and such wondrous con- 
trol of his own spirit. He illustrated and adorned the civilization of Chris- 
tianity, and fUmished an example of the wisdom and perfection of its teach- 
ings which the subtlest arguments of its enemies cannot impeach. That one 
grand, rounded life, full-orbed with intellectual and moral glory, is worth, as 
the product of Christianity, more than all the dogmas of all the teachers. The 
youth of America who aspire to promote their own and their country's wel- 
fare should never cease to gaze upon his great example, or to remember that 
the brightest gems in the crown of his immortality, the qualities which up- 
hold his fame on earth and plead for him in heaven, were those which charac- 
terized him as the patient, brave. Christian gentleman. In this respect he 
was a blessing to the whole human race no less than to his own countrymen, 
to the many millions who annually celebrate the day of his birth.'' 

Such sentiments fitly illustrate the controlling element of 
character which made the conduct of Washington so peerless in 
the field and in the chair of state. His first utterance^ upon 
assuming command of the American army before Boston, on 
the 2d of July, 1775, were a rebuke of religious bigotry and an 
impressive protest against gaming, swearing, and all immoral 
practices which might forfeit divine aid in the great struggle for 
national independence. Succeeding orders, preparatory to the 
battle of Long Island, in August, 1776, breathe the same spirit, — 
that which transfhsed all his activities, as with celestial fire, 
until he surrendered his commission with a devout and public 
recognition of Almighty GK>d as the author of his success. 



WASHINGTON. 

The Brightest Name on History's Page. 

Land of the West I though passing brief the record of thine age, 
Thou hast a name that darkens all on history's wide page I 
Let all the blasts of Fame ring out, — thine shall be loudest far ; 
Let others boast their satellites, — thou hast the planet star. 
Thou hast a name whose characters of light shall ne'er depart ; 
'Tis stamped upon the dullest brain, and warms the coldest heart ; 
A war-cry fit for any land where freedom's to be won ; 
Land of the West I it stands alone, — ^it is thy Washington I 
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Borne had its Gsdsar, great and brave, but stain was on his 

wreath; 
He lived the heartless conqueror, and died the tyrant's death. 
France had its eagle, but his wings, though lofty they might 

soar. 
Were spread in false ambition's flight, and dipped in murder's 

gore. 
Those hero-gods, whose mighty sway would fain have chained 

the waves — 
Who flashed their blades with tiger zeal to make a worid of 

slaves — 
Who, though their kindred barred the path, still fiercely waded 

on, 
Oh, where shall be their " glory'* by the side of Washington I 

He fought, but not with love of strife ; he struck but to defend ; 
And ere he turned a people's foe, he sought to be a friend ; 
He strove to keep his countiy's right by reason's gentle word, 
And sighed when fell injustice threw the challenge sword to 

sword. 
He stood the firm, the wise, the patriot, and the sage ; 
He showed no deep, avenging hate, no burst of despot rage ; 
He stood for Liberty and Truth, and daringly led on 
Till shouts of victory gave forth the name of Washington. 

No car of triumph bore him through a city filled with grief j 
No groaning captives at the wheels proclaimed him victor-chief; 
He broke the gyves of slavery with strong and high disdain. 
But cast no sceptre from the links when he had rent the chain. 
He saved his land, but did not lay his soldier trappings down 
To change them for a regal vest and don a kingly crown. 
Fame was too earnest in her joy, too proud of such a son. 
To let a robe and title mask her noble Washington. 

England, my heart is truly thine, my loved, my native earth, — 
The land that holds a mother's grave and gave that mother birth I 
Oh, keenly sad would be the fate that thrust me from thy shore, 
And faltering my breath that sighed, " Farewell for evermore I" 
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But did I meet such adverse lot, I would not seek to dwell 

Where olden heroes wrought the deeds for Homer's song to teU. 

" Away, thou gallant ship I'* I'd cry, " and bear me safely on, 

But bear me from my own fair land to that of Washington." 

ElisaOoox. 



WASHINGTON BEFORE THE BATTLE OF LONG 

ISLAND, AUGUST, 1776. 

The time is now near at hand which must probably determine 
whether Americans are to be freemen or slaves ; whether they 
are to have any property they can call their own ; whether their 
houses and farms are to be pillaged and destroyed, and them- 
selves consigned to a state of wretchedness from which no 
human efforts will deliver them. The fate of unborn millions 
will now depend, under God, on the courage and conduct of 
this army. Our cruel and unrelenting enemy leaves us only 
the choice of a brave resistance or the most abject submission. 
We have, therefore, to resolve to conquer or to die. 

Our own, our country's honor, calls upon us for a vigorous 
and manly exertion ; and if we now shamefully fiul, we shall 
become infamous to the whole world. Let us, then, rely on the 
goodness of our cause and the aid of the Supreme Being, in 
whose hands victory is, to animate and encourage us to great 
and noble actions. The eyes of all our countrymen are now 
upon us ; and we shall have their blessings and praises if, happily, 
we are the instruments of saving them from the tyranny medi- 
tated against them. Let us, therefore, animate and encourage 
each other, and show the whole world that a freeman contend- 
ing for liberty on his own ground is superior to any slavish mer- 
cenary on earth. 

Liberty, property, life, and honor are all at stake. Upon your 
courage and conduct rest the hopes of our bleeding and insulted 
country. Our wives, children, and parents expect safety from 
us only ; and they have every reason to believe that heaven will 
crown with success so just a cause. The enemy will endeavor 
to intimidate by show and appearance ; but remember they have 
been repulsed on various occasions by a few brave Americans. 
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Their cause is bad, — ^thoir men are conscious of it ; and, if op- 
posed with firmness and ooobiess on their first onset, with our 
advantage of works and knowledge of the ground, the victory 
is most assuredly ours. Bvery good soldier will be silent and 
attentive, wait for orders, and reserve his fire until he is sure of 
doing execution. 



WASHJNOTON'S FAREWELL TO THE AEMY. 

(Dated at Bockj Hill, near Princeton, New Jersey, November 2, 1788.) 

It is universally acknowledged that the enlarged prospects of 
happiness, opened by the confirmation of our independence and 
sovereignty, almost exceed the power of description. And shall 
not the brave men who have contributed so essentially to these 
inestimable acquisitions, retiring from the field of war to the 
field of agriculture, participate in all the blessings which have 
been obtained ? In such a republic, who will exclude them from 
the rights of citizens and the fruits of their labors ? 

To those hardy soldiers who are actuated by the spirit of 
adventure, the fisheries will afPbrd ample and profitable employ- 
ment, and the extensive and fertile regions of the West will 
yield a most happy asylum to those who, fond of domestic 
employment, are seeking personal independence. 

Little is now wanting to enable the soldier to change the mil- 
itary character into that of a citizen but that steady and decent 
behavior which has distinguished not only the army under his 
immediate command, but the different detachments and separate 
armies through the course of the war. To the various branches 
of the army the general takes this last and solemn opportunity 
of professing his inviolable attachment and friendship. He 
can only again offer in their behalf his recommendations to their 
grateful country and his prayers to the God of armies. May 
ample justice be done them here, and may favors, both here and 
hereafter, attend those who, under the divine auspices, have 
secured innumerable blessings for others I 

With these wishes and this benediction the commander-in* 

8 
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chief is about to retire from service. The curtain of separation 
will soon be drawn, and the military scene to him will be closed 
forever I 



QBNBEAL WASmNGTON'S RESIGNATION AS COM- 

MANDEB-m-CHIEF. 

Me. Pbesident, — 

The great events on which my resignation depended having 
at length taken place, I have now the honor of offering my 
sincere congratulations to Congress, and of presenting myself 
before them to surrender into their hands the trust committed 
to me, and to claim the indulgence of retiring from the service 
of my country. 

Happy in the confirmation of our independence and sover- 
eignty, and pleased with the opportunity afforded the United 
States of becoming a respectable nation, I resign with satisfac- 
tion the appointment I accepted with diffidence ; a diffidence in 
my abilities to accomplish so arduous a task, which, however, 
was superseded by a confidence in the rectitude of our cause, 
the support of the supreme power of the Union, and the patron- 
age of heaven. 

The successful termination of the war has verified the most 
sanguine expectations, and my gratitude for the interposition of 
Providence and the assistance I have received from my coun- 
trymen increases with every review of the momentous contest. 

While I repeat my obligations to the army in general, I should 
do injustice to my own feelings not to acknowledge, in this 
place, the peculiar services and distinguished merits of the gen- 
tlemen who have been attached to my person during the war. 

It was impossible the choice of confidential officers to com- 
pose my family should have been more fortunate. Permit me, 
sir, to recommend in particular those who have continued in the 
service to the present moment, as worthy of the favorable notice 
and patronage of Congress. 

I consider it as my indispensable duty to close this last solemn 
act of my official life, by commending the interests of our dearest 
country to the protection of Almighty Grod, and those who have 
the superintendence of them, to His holy keeping. 
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Having now finished the work assigned me, I retire from the 
great theatre of action ; and, bidding an affectionate farewell 
to this august body, under whose orders I have so long acted, 
I here offer my commission, and take my leave of all the em- 
ployments of public life. 

G. Washington. 

December 28, 1788. 



FROM PRESIDENT WABEGDTOTON'S FIRST SPEECH 
IN CONGRESS, APRIL 30, 1789. 

Pellow-Citizens of the Senate and of the House of Eepbe- 

sbntatives, — 

Among the vicissitudes incident to life, no event could have 
filled me with greater anxieties than that of which the notifica- 
tion was transmitted by your order, and received on the 14th of 
the present month. On the one hand, I was summoned by my 
country — ^whose voice I can never hear but with veneration and 
love — from a retreat which I had chosen with the fondest predi- 
lection, and, in my flattering hopes, with an immutable decision, 
as the asylum of my declining years : — a retreat which was ren- 
dered every day more necessary as well as more dear to me by 
the addition of habit to inclination, and of frequent interrup- 
tions in my health to the gradual waste committed on it by 
time. 

On the other hand, the magnitude and difficulty of the trust, 
to which the voice of my country called me, being sufficient to 
awaken in the wisest and most experienced of her citizens a 
distrustful scrutiny into his qualifications, could not but over- 
whelm with despondence one who, inheriting inferior endow- 
ments from nature, and unpractised in the duties of civil ad- 
ministration, ought to be peculiarly conscious of his own de- 
ficiencies. 

In this conflict of emotions, all I dare aver is, that it has been 
my faith^l study to collect my duty from a just appreciation of 
every circumstance by which it might be affected. All I dare 
hope is, that if, in executing this task, I have been too much 
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swayed by a grateftil remembrance of former instanoes, or by 
an affectionate sensibility to this transcendent proof of the 
confidence of my fellow-citizens, and have thenoe too little con- 
sulted my incapacity, as well as disinclination, for the weighty 
and untried cares before me, my error will be palliated by the 
motives which misled me, and its consequences be judged by 
my country with some share of the partiaHty in which they 
originated. 

Such being the impressions under which I have, in obedience 
to the public summons, repaired to the present station, it would 
be peculiarly improper to omit, in this first official act, my fervent 
supplications to that Almighty Being who rules over the uni- 
verse, who presides in the councUs of nations, and whose provi- 
dential aids can supply every human defect, that his benedic- 
tion may consecrate to the liberties and happiness of the people 
of the United States, a government instituted by themselves for 
these essential purposes, and may enable every instrument em- 
ployed in its administration, to execute with success the func- 
tions allotted to his charge. In tendering this homage to the 
great Author of every public and private good, I assure myself 
that it expresses your sentiments not less than my own, nor 
those of my fellow-citizens at large less than either. 

No people can be bound to acknowledge and adore the invisi- 
ble hand which conducts the affairs of men more than the people 
of the United States. Every step by which they have advanced 
to the character of an independent nation seems to have been 
distinguished by some token of providential agency. And in the 
important revolution just accomplished in the system of their 
united government, the tranquil deliberations and voluntary 
consent of so many distinct communities, from which the event 
has resulted, cannot be compared with the means by which most 
governments have been established, without some return of pious 
gratitude, along with a humble anticipation of the future bless- 
ings which the past seems to presage. 

These reflections, arising out of the present crisis, have forced 
themselves too strongly on my mind to be suppressed. You will 
join with me, I trust, in thinking that there are none, under 
the influence of which the proceedings of a new and firee govern- 
ment can more auspiciously commence. 
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PRBSIDBNT WASmNGTON'S RESPONSE TO THE 
FRENCH AMBASSADOR ON RECEIPT OF THE 
COLORS OF FRANCE, 1796. 

Born, sir, in a land of liberty, having early learned its value, 
having engaged in a perilous conflict to defend it, having, in a 
word, devoted the best years of my life to secure it a permanent 
establishment in my own country, my anxious recollections, my 
sympathetic feelings, and my best wishes are irresistibly excited 
whensoever, in any country, I see an oppressed nation unfurl 
the banners of freedom. But above all, the events of the French 
Revolution have produced the deepest solicitude as well as the 
highest admiration. To call your nation brave were to pro- 
nounce but common praise. Wonderful people 1 Ages to come 
will read with astonishment the history of your brilliant exploits. 

I rejoice that the period of your toils and of your immense 
sacrifices is approaching. I rejoice that the interesting revolu- 
tionary movements of so many years have issued in the forma- 
tion of a constitution designed to give permanency to the great 
object for which you have contended. I rejoice that liberty, 
which you have so long embraced with enthusiasm, liberty, of 
which you have been the invincible defenders, now finds an 
asyliun in the bosom of a regularly organized government ; a 
government which, being formed to secure the happiness of the 
French people, corresponds with the ardent wishes of my heart, 
while it gratifies the pride of every citizen of the United States 
by its resemblance of their own. On these glorious events 
accept, sir, my sincere congratulations. 

In delivering to you these sentiments, I express not my own 
feelings only, but those of my fellow-citizens, in relation to the 
commencement, the progress, and the issue of the French Revo 
lution ; and they will cordially join with me in purest wishes to 
the Supreme Being that the citizens of our sister republic, our 
magnanimous allies, may soon enjoy, in peace, that liberty which 
they have purchased at so great a price, and all the happiness 
whi/sh liberty can bestow. 

I receive, sir, with lively sensibility, the symbol of the 
triumphs and of the enfranchisements of your nation, the 
colors of France, which you have now presented to the United 
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States. The transaction will be announced to Congress, and the 
oolors will be deposited with those archives of the United States 
which are at once the evidences and the memorials of their 
freedom and independence. May these be perpetual ; and may 
the friendship of the two republics be commensurate with their 
existence I 



FROM WASHINQTON'S FAHBWELL ADDRESS. 

September 17, 1796. 

Fbibnds and Fellow-Citizbns, — 

The period for a new election of a citizen to administer the 
executive government of the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your thoughts must be em- 
ployed in designating the person who is to be clothed with that 
important trust, it appears to me proper, especially as it may 
conduce to a more distinct expression of the public voice, that 
I should now apprise you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the number of those out of 
whom a choice is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be assured 
that this resolution has not been taken without a strict regard 
to all the considerations appertaining to the relation which 
binds a dutiful citizen to his country ; and that, in withdrawing 
the tender of service which silence in my situation might imply, 
I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for your friture interest, 
no deficiency of grateful respect for your past kindness, but am 
supported by a frill conviction that the step is compatible with 
both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the office to 
which your suffrages have twice called me, have been a uniform 
sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, and to a deference 
for what appeared to be your desire. I constantly hoped that 
it would have been much earlier in my power, consistently with 
motives, which I was not at liberty to disregard, to return to 
that retirement from which I had been reluctantly drawn. The 
strength of my inclination to do this, previous to the last eleo- 
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tion, had even led to the preparation of an address to declare it 
to you ; hat mature reflection on the then perplexed and critical 
posture of our affairs with foreign nations, and the unanimous 
advice of persons entitled to my confidence, impelled me to 
abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as well as 
internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incompati 
ble with the sentiment of duty or propriety ; and am persuaded, 
whatever partiality may be retained for my services, that in the 
present circumstances of our country you will not disapprove 
my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first imdertook thcarduous 
trust were explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge 
of this trust I will only say that I have, with good intentions, con- 
tributed towards the organization and administration of the 
government the best exertions of which a very falUble judgment 
was capable. Not unconscious, in the outset, of the inferiority of 
my qualifications, experience, in my own eyes, perhaps still more 
in the eyes of others, has strengthened the motives to diffidence 
of myself; and every day the increasing weight of years admon- 
ishes me more and more that the shade of retirement is as 
necessary to me as it will be welcome. Satisfied that if any 
circumstances have given peculiar value to my services they 
were temporary, I have the consolation to believe that while 
choice and prudence invite me to quit the political scene, patriot- 
ism does not forbid it. . . . 

Let me warn you most solemnly against the banefUl effects 
of the spirit of party. This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable 
from our nature, having its root in the strongest passions of the 
human mind. It exists, under different shapes, in all govern- 
ments, more or less stifled, controlled, or repressed ; but in those 
of the popular form it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is 
truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharpened 
by the spirit of revenge, natural to party dissension, which, in 
different ages and countries, has perpetrated the most horrid 
enormities, is itself a frightful despotism. But this leads at 
length to a more formal and permanent despotism. The dis- 
orders and miseries which result gradually incUne the minds of 
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men to seek seoarity and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief of some prevailing 
&ction, more able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns 
this disposition to the purposes of his own elevation, on the ruins 
of public liberty. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere 
politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and 
cherish them. A volume could not trace all their connectioDS 
with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, Where 
is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
of religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instruments 
of investigation in courts of justice ? And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained without 
religion. 

Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined educa- 
tion on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion 
of religious principles. 

it is substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with 
more or less force to every species of free government. Who 
that is a sincere friend to it, can look with indifference upon 
attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric ? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it 
is essential that public opinion should be enlightened. 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations ; cultivate 
peace and harmony with all : religion and morality enjoin this 
conduct ; and can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin 
it ? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant 
period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous 
and too novel example of a people always guided by an exalted 
justice and benevolence. Who can doubt that, in the course 
of time and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay 
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any temporary advantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it ? Can it be that Providence has not connected 
the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue ? The ex- 
periment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment which 
ennobles human nature. 

In looking forward to the moment which is intended to ter- 
minate the career of my public life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgment of that debt of grati- 
tude which I owe to my beloved country for the many honors 
it has conferred upon me ; still more for the steadfast confidence 
with which it has supported me ; and for the opportunities I 
have thence enjoyed, of manifesting my inviolable attachment, by 
services, faithful and persevering, though in usefulness unequal 
to my zeaL If benefits have resulted to our country from these 
services, let it always be remembered to your praise, as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that under circumstances in 
which the passions, agitated in every direction, were liable to 
mislead; amidst appearances sometimes dubious; vicissitudes 
of fortune often discouraging ; in situations in which, not un- 
firequently, want of success has countenanced the spirit of criti- 
cism ; the constancy of your support was the essential prop of 
the efforts, and a guarantee of the plans by which they were 
effected. 

Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing vows that 
heaven may continue to you the choicest tokens of its benefi- 
cence ; that your union and brotherly affection may be perpetual ; 
that the free constitution, which is the work of your hands, 
may be sacredly maintained ; that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom and virtue ; that, in 
fine, the happiness of the people of these States, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made complete, by so careful a pres- 
ervation and so prudent a use of this blessing, as will acquire to 
them the glory of recommending it to the applause, the affection, 
and the adoption of every nation which is yet a stranger to it. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration I am 
unconscious of intentional error, I am nevertheless too sensible 
of my defects not to think it probable that I may have com- 
mitted many errors. Whatever they may be, I fervertly beseech 
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the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which thoy tend. 
I shall also carry with me the hope that my country will never 
cease to view them with indulgence ; and after forty-five years 
of my life dedicated to its service, with an upright zeal, that the 
faults of incompetent abihties will be consigned to oblivion, as 
myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Belying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actuated 
Dy that fervent love towards it, which is so natural to a man who 
views in it the native soil of himself and his progenitors for 
several generations, I anticipate with pleasing expectation that 
retreat, in which I promise myself to realize, without alloy, the 
sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my fellow-citizens, 
the benign influence of good laws, under a f^'oe government ; the 
ever-favorite object of my heart, and the happy reward, as T 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors, and dangers. 



THE OHAEAOTBR OP WASHmOTON. 

To the historian few characters appear so little to have shared 
the common frailties and imperfections of human nature as that 
of Washington. There are but few particulars that can be men- 
tioned even to his disadvantage. Instances may be found where, 
perhaps, it may be thought that he was decisive to a degree that 
partook of severity and harshness, or even more ; but how in- 
numerable were the decisions which he had to make! — ^how 
diflS^cult and how important, through the eventful series of 
twenty years of command in the cabinet or the field I 

Let it be considered what it is to have the management of a 
revolution, and afterwards the maintenance of order. Where 
is the man who, in the history of our race, has ever succeeded 
in attempting successively the one and the other ? — ^not on a 
small scale, a petty state in Italy, or among a horde of bar- 
barians, but in an enlightened age, when it is not easy for one 
man to rise superior to another, and in the eyes of mankind, — 

<< A kingdom for a stage, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene." 
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The plaudits of his countiy were continually sounding in his 
ears ; and neither the judgment nor the virtues of the man were 
ever disturbed. Armies were led to the field with all the enter- 
prise of a hero, and then dismissed with all the equanimity of a 
philosopher. Power was accepted, was exercised, was resigned, 
precisely at the moment and in the way that duty and patriotism 
directed. Whatever was the difficulty, the trial, the temptation, 
or the danger, there stood the soldier and the citizen, eternally 
the same, without fear and without reproach, and there was the 
man who was not only at all times virtuous, but at all times 
wise. 

The merit of Washington by no means ceases with his cam- 
paigns ; it becomes, after the peace of 1783, even more striking 
than before ; for the same man who, for the sake of liberty, was 
ardent enough to resist the power of Great Britain, and hazard 
everything on this side the grave, at a later period had to be 
temperate enough to resist the same spirit of liberty, when it 
was mistaking its proper objects and transgressing its appointed 
limits. 

The American revolution was to approach him, and he was to 
kindle in the general flame : the French revolution was to reach 
him, and to consume but too many of his countrymen ; and his 
" own ethereal mould, incapable of stain, was to purge off the 
baser fire victorious." But all this was done : he might have 
been pardoned though he had failed amid the enthusiasm of those 
around him, and when liberty was the delusion ; but the foun- 
dations of the moral world were shaken, and not the understand- 
ing of Washington. 

As a ruler of mankind, he may be proposed as a model. 
Deeply impressed with the original rights of human nature, he 
never forgot that the end, and meaning, and aim of all just gov- 
ernment was the happiness of the people ; and he never exercised 
authority till he had first taken care to put himself clearly in 
the right. His candor, his patience, his love of justice, were 
unexampled ; and this, though naturally he was not patient, — 
much otherwise,^ — highly irritable. 

He therefore deliberated well, and placed his subject in every 
point of view, befoje he decided ; and, his understanding being 
oorrect, he was thus rendered, by the nature of his faculties, his 
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strength of mind, and his principles, the man, of all others, to 

whom the interests of his fellow-creatures might, with most 

confidence, be intrusted ; — ^that is, he was the first of the rulers 

of mankind. 

William Smtth. 



THE MEMORY OP WASHmOTON. 

To us, citizens of America, it belongs above all others to show 
respect to the memory of Washington, by the practical defer- 
ence which we pay to those sober maxims of public policy which 
he has left us, — a last testament of affection in his Farewell 
Address. Of all the exhortations which it contains, I scarce 
need to say to you that none are so emphatically uttered, none 
so anxiously repeated, as those which enjoin the preservation of 
the ITnion of these States. 

On this, under Providence, it depends in the judgment of 
Washington whether the people of America shall follow the 
Old World example, and be broken up into a 'group of inde- 
pendent military powers, wasted by eternal border wars, feeding 
the ambition of petty sovereigns on the life-blood of wasted 
principalities, — a custom-house on the bank of every river, a 
fortress on every frontier hill, a pirate lurking in the recesses 
of every bay, — or whether they shall continue to constitute a 
federal republic, the most extensive, the most powerful, the 
most prosperous in the long line of i&ges. No one can read the 
Farewell Address without feeling that this was the thought and 
this the care which lay nearest and heaviest upon that noble 
heart ; and if— which heaven forbid — the day shall ever arrive 
when his parting counsels on that head shall be forgotten, on 
that day, come it soon or come it late, it may as mournfully as 
truly be said that Washington has lived in vain. Then the 
vessels as they ascend and descend the Potomac, may toll their 
bells with new significance as they pass Mount Yemon ; they 
will strike the requiem of constitutional liberty for us, — ^for aU 
nations. 

But it cannot, shall not be; this great woe to our beloved 
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country, this catastrophe for the cause of national freedom, this 
grievous calamity for the whole civilized world, it cannot, shall 
not be. No, by the glorious 19th of April, 1775 ; no, by the 
precious blood of Bunker Hill, of Princeton, of Saratoga, of 
King's Mountain, of Yorktown ; no, by the undying spirit of 
76 ; no, by the sacred dust enshrined at Mount Vernon ; no, by 
the dear immortal memory of Washington, — ^that sorrow and 
shame shall never be. 

A great and venerated character like that of Washington, 
which commands the respect of an entire population, however 
divided on other questions, is not an isolated fact in history to 
be regarded with barren admiration, — it is a dispensation of 
Providence for good. It was well said by Mr. Jefferson, in 1792, 
writing to Washington to dissuade him from declining a renomi- 
nation, " North and South will hang together while they have 
you to hang to." Washington in the flesh is taken from us ; 
we shall never behold him as our fathers did ; but his memory 
remains, and I say, let us hang to his memory. Let us make a 
national festival and holiday of his birthday ; and ever, as the 
22d of February returns, let us remember that, while with these 
solemn and joyous rites of observance we celebrate the great 
anniversary, our fellow-citizens on the Hudson, on the Potomac, 
from the Southern plains to the Western lakes, are engaged in 
the same offices of gratitude and love. 

Nor we, nor they alone ; — beyond the Ohio, beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, along that stupendous trail of immigration from East to 
West, which, bursting into States as it moves westward, is al- 
ready threading the Western prairies, swarming through the 
portals of the Eocky Mountains and winding down their slopes, 
the name and the memory of Washington on that gracious 
night will travel with the silver queen of heaven through sixty 
degrees of longitude, nor part company with her till she walks 
in her brightness through the Golden Gate of California, and 
passes serenely on to hold midnight court with her Australian 
stars. There and there only, in barbarous archipelagoes, as yet 
untrodden by civilized man, the name of Washington is un- 
known, and there, too, when they swarm with enlightened 

millions, new honors shall be paid with ours to his memory. 

Edward Evxrbtt. 
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THE GLORY OF WASHINGTON. 

How grateful the relief which the friend of mankind, the 
lover of virtue, experiences when, turning from the contempla- 
tion of such a character as Napoleon, his eye rests upon the 
greatest man of our own or any age, — the only one upon whom 
an epithet, so thoughtlessly lavished hy men, to foster the crimes 
of their worst enemies, may be innocently and justly bestowed ! 
This eminent person is presented to our observation clothed in 
attributes as modest, as unpretending, as little calculated to 
strike or to astonish, as if he had passed unknown through 
some secluded region of private life. But he had a judgment 
sure and sound ; a steadiness of mind which never suffered any 
passion, or even any feeling, to ruffle its calm ; a strength of 
understanding which worked rather than forced its way through 
all obstacles, — removing, or avoiding, rather than overleaping 
them. If these things, joined to the most absolute self-denial, 
the most habitual and exclusive devotion to principle, can con- 
stitute a great character, without either quickness of apprehen- 
sion, remarkable resources of information, or inventive powers, 
or any brilliant quality that might dazzle the vulgar, — then 
surely Washington was the greatest man that ever lived in this 
world, uninspired by divine wisdom and unsustained by super- 
natural virtue. His courage, whether in battle or in council, 
was as perfect as might be expected from this pure and steady 
temper of soul. A perfectly just man, with a thoroughly firm 
resolution never to be misled by others, any more than to be 
by others overawed ; never to be seduced or betrayed, or hurried 
away by his own weaknesses or self-delusions, any more than 
by other men's arts ; nor ever to be disheartened by the most 
complicated difflculties, any more than to be spoilt on the giddy 
heights of fortune ; — such was this great man. 

Great he was, pre-eminently great, whether we regard him 
sustaining, alone, the whole weight of campaigns all but desper- 
ate, or gloriously terminating a just warfare by his resources 
and his courage; presiding over the jarring elements of his 
political council, alike deaf to the storms of all extremes, or 
directing the formation of a new government for a great people, 
the first time that so vast an experiment had ever been tried by 
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man ; or, finally, retiring from the supreme power to which his 
virtue had raised him over the nation he had created, and whose 
destinies he had guided as long as his aid was required, — ^re- 
tiring with the veneration of all parties, of all nations, of all man- 
kind, in order that the rights of men might be conserved, and 
that his example never might be appealed to by vulgar tyrants. 

This is the consummate glory of Washington : a triumphant 
warrior where the most sanguine had a right to despair ; a suc- 
cessful ruler in all the difficulties of a course wholly untried ; 
but a warrior whose sword only left its sheath when the first 
law of our nature commanded it to be drawn ; and a ruler who, 
having tasted of supreme power, gently and unostentatiously 
desired that the cup might pass from him, nor would suffer more 
to wet his lips than the most solemn and sacred duty to his 
country and his Grod required I To his latest breath did this 
great patriot maintain the noble character of a captain the 
patron of peace, and a statesman the friend of justice. Dying, 
he bequeathed to his heirs the sword which he had worn in the 
war for liberty, and charged them " never to take it from the 
scabbard but in self-defence, or in defence of their country and 
her freedom ;'' and commanded them that, " when it should thus 
be drawn, they should never sheathe it, nor give it up, but prefer 
falling with it in their hands to the relinquishment thereof," — 
words, the majesty and simple eloquence of which are not sur- 
passed in the oratory of Athens and Eome. 

It will be the duty of the historian and the sage, in all ages, to 
let no occasion pass of commemorating this illustrious man ; and, 
imtil time shall be no more, will a test of the progress which 
our race has made in wisdom and in virtue be derived from the 
veneration paid to the immortal name of "Washington I 

Henry (Lobd) BaonaHAM. 



THE ATTBIBUTBS OF WASHINGTON. 

No matter what may have been the immediate birthplace of 
such a man as Washington I No clime can claim, no country 
can appropriate him: th^ boon of Providence to the human 
race, his fame is eternity, his residence creation. Though it was 
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the defeat of our arms and the disgrace of our policy, I almost 
bless the convulsion in which he had his origin. If the heavens 
thundered and the earth rocked, yet when the storm passed how 
pure was the climate that it cleared 1 How bright in the brow 
of the firmament was the planet it revealed to us I In the pro- 
duction of Washington it does really appear as if nature was 
endeavoring to improve upon herself, and that all the virtues 
of the ancient world were but so many studies preparatory to 
the patriot of the new. 

Individual iostances, no doubt, there were; splendid exem- 
plifications of some single qualification, — CsBsar was merciftd, 
Scipio was continent, Hannibal was patient, — ^but it was re- 
served for Washington to blend them all in one, and, like the 
lovely masterpiece of the Grecian artist, to exhibit in one glow 
of associated beauty the pride of every model and the perfec- 
tion of every master. 

As a general, he marshalled the peasant into a veteran and 
supplied by discipline the absence of experience. As a states- 
man, he enlarged the policy of the cabinet into the most com- 
prehensive system of general advantage; and such was the 
wisdom of his views and the philosophy of his counsels that 
to the soldier and the statesman he almost added the character 
of the sage. 

A conqueror, he was untainted with the crime of blood; a 
revolutionist, he was free from any stain of treason ; for aggres- 
sion commenced the contest, and a country called him to the 
command ; liberty unsheathed his sword, necessity stained, via 
tory returned it. If he had paused here, history might doubt 
what station to assign him, whether at the head of her citi- 
zens or her soldiers, her heroes or her patriots. But the last 
glorious act crowned his career and banishes hesitation. Who, 
like Washington, after having freed a country, resigned her 
crown, and retired to a cottage rather than reign in a capitol ! 

Immortal man I He took from the battle its crime, and £rom 
the conquest its chains ; he left the victorious the glory of his 
self-denial, and turned upon the vanquished only the retribu- 
tion of his mercy. Happy, proud America ! The lightnings of 
heaven yielded to your philosophy I The temptations of earth 
oould not seduce your patriotism I Chablbs Phillips. 
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THE PORBiaN POLICY OF WASHmOTON. 

How infinitely superior must appear the spirit and principles 
of General Washington, in his late address to Congress, compared 
with the policy of modem European courts! Illustrious man I 
—deriving honor less from the splendor of his situation than 
from the dignity of his mind ! Grateful to France for the assist- 
ance received from her in that great contest which secured the 
independence of America, he yet did not choose to give up the 
system of neutrality in her favor. Having once laid down the 
line of conduct most proper to be pursued, not all the insults 
and provocations of the fVench minister. Genet, could at all put 
him out of his way or bend him from his purpose. It must, 
indeed, create astonishment that, placed in circumstances so 
critical, and filling a station so conspicuous, the character of 
Washington should never once have been called in question ; that 
he should in no one instance have been accused either of im- 
proper insolence or of mean submission in his transactions with 
foreign nations. It has been reserved for him to run the race of 
glory without experiencing the smallest interruption to the bril- 
liancy of his career. The breath of censure has not dared to 
impeach the purity of his conduct, nor the eye of envy to raise 
its malignant glance to the elevation of his virtues. Such has 
been the transcendent merit and the unparalleled fkte of this 
illustrious man ! 

How did he act when insulted by G^net? Did he consider it 
as necessary to avenge himself for the misconduct or madness of 
an individual by involving a whole continent in the horrors of 
war ? No ; he contented himself with procuring satisfaction for 
the insult by causing Genet to be recalled, and thus at once con- 
sulted his own dignity and the interests of his country. Happy 
Americans I while the whirlwind flies over one quarter of the 
globe, and spreads everywhere desolation, you remain protected 
from its baneful effects by your own virtues and the wisdom of 
your government. Separated from Europe by an immense ocean, 
you feel not the effect of those prejudices and passions which con- 
vert the boasted seats of civilization into scenes of horror and 
bloodshed. You profit by the folly and madness of the contend- 
ing nations, and afford, in your more congenial clime, an asylum 

9 
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to those blessings and virtues which they wantonly contemn, or 
wickedly exclude from their bosom I Cultivating the arts of 
peace under the influence of freedom, you advance by rapid 
strides to opulence and distinction ; and if by any accident you 
should be compelled to take part in the present unhappy contest, 
— ^if you should find it necessary to avenge insult or repel injury, 
— ^the world will bear witness to the equity of your sentiments 
and the moderation of your views ; and the success of your 
arms will, no doubt, be proportioned to the justice of your cause. 

Gharlss James Fox. 



THE BIRTHDAY OP WASHESrOTON. 

The birthday of the " Father of his Coimtry" ! May it ever 
be freshly remembered by American hearts! May it ever re- 
awaken in them a filial veneration for his memory; ever re- 
kindle the fires of patriotic regard to the country which he 
loved so well; to which he gave his youthful vigor and his 
youthfal energy during the perilous period of the early Indian 
war£ure; to which he devoted his life, in the maturity of his 
powers, in the field ; to which again he offered the counsels of 
his wisdom and his experience as president of the convention 
that framed our Constitution ; which he guided and directed while 
in the chair of state, and for which the last prayer of his earthly 
supplication was offered up when it came the moment for him 
so well, and so grandly, and so calmly, to die! He was the first 
man of the time in which he grew. His memory is first and 
most sacred in our love ; and ever hereafter, till the last drop of 
blood shall freeze in the last American heart, his name shall be 
a spell of power and might. 

Yes, gentlemen, there is one personal, one vast felicity which 
no man can share with him. It was the daily beauty and tower- 
ing and matchless glory of his life which enabled him to create 
his country, and, at the same time, secure an undying love and 
regard from the whole American people. "The first in the 
hearts of his countrymen" I Yes, first I He has our first and 
most fervent love. Undoubtedly there were brave and wise and 
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good men, before his day, in every colony. But the American 
nation, as a nation, I do not reckon to have begun before 1774. 
And the first love of that yoimg America was Washington. The 
first word she lisped was his name. Her earliest breath spoke 
it. It still is her proud ejaculation ; and it will be the last gasp 
of her expiring life I 

Yes ! Others of our great men have been appreciated, — ^many 
admired by all. But him we love. Him we all love. About and 
around him we call up no dissentient and discordant and dis- 
satisfied elements, no sectional prejudice nor bias, no party, no 
creed, no dogma of politics. None of these shall assail him. 
Yes ! When the storm of battle blows darkest and rages highest, 
the memory of Washington shall nerve every American arm 
and cheer every American heart. It shall re-lume that Prome- 
thean fire, that sublime flame of patriotism, that devoted love 
of country, which his words have commended, which his ex- 
ample has consecrated. 

** Where may the wearied eye repose 

When gazing on the great, 
Where neither guilty glory glows 

Nor despicable state ? 
Yes, — one, the first, the last, the beet, 
The Gincinnatus of the West, 

Whom envy dared not hate, 
Bequeathed the name of Washington 
To make man blush, there was but one.'' — Byron. 

Burus Ghoatb. 



THE BIRTHDAY OP WASHTNOTON EVER HONOKBD, 

Welcome, thou festal mom I 
Never be passed in scorn 

Thy rising sun, 
Thou day forever bright 
With Freedom's holy light, 
That gave the world the sight 

Of Washington. 
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Unshaken 'mid the storm, 
Behold that noble form, — 

That peerless one, — 
With his protecting hand, 
Like Freedom's angel, stand. 
The guardian of our land, 

Our "Washington. 

Traced there in lines of lights 
Where all pure rays unite, 

Obscured by none ; 
Brightest on history's page, 
Of any clime or age. 
As chieftain, man, and sage. 

Stands Washington. 

Name at which tyrants pale, 
And their proud legions quail, 

Their boasting done. 
While Freedom lifts her head. 
No longer filled with dread. 
Her sons to victory led 

By Washington. 

Now the true patriot see. 
The foremost of the free. 

The victory won. 
In Freedom's presence bow. 
While sweetly smiling now 
She wreathes the spotless brow 

Of Washington. 

Then, with each coming year. 
Whenever shall appear 

That natal sun. 
Will we attest the worth 
Of one true man to earth. 
And celebrate the birth 

Of Washington. 

Geosos HowiJUffiK 
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THE WASBOaTOTON AND FRANKLIN MEMORIALS 

LINKED. 

The sword of Washington I The staff of Franklin I Oh, sir, 
what associations are linked in adamant with these names I 
Washington, whose sword, as my friend has said, was never 
drawn but in the cause of his country, and never sheathed when 
wielded in his country's cause 1 Franklin, the philosopher of 
the thunderbolt, the printing-press, and the ploughshare I What 
names are these in the scanty catalogue of the benefactors of 
human kind I 

Washington and Franklin I What other two men, whose lives 
belong to the eighteenth century of Christendom, have left a 
deeper impression of themselves upon the age in which they 
lived and upon all afber-time ? 

Washington, the warrior and the legislator I In war, contend- 
^^y by tb© wager of battle, for the independence of his country 
and for the freedom of the human race ; ever manifesting, amidst 
its horrors, by precept and example, his reverence for the laws 
of peace and for the tenderest sympathies of humanity; in 
peace, soothing the ferocious spirit of discord among his country- 
men into harmony and union ; and giving to that very sword, 
now presented to his country, a charm more potent than that 
attributed, in ancient times, to the lyre of Orpheus. 

Franklin! The mechanic of his own fortune; teaching, in 
eariy youth, under the shackles of indigence, the way to wealth, 
and, in the shade of obscurity, the path to greatness; in the 
maturity of manhood, disarming the thunder of its terrors, the 
lightning of its fatal blast, and wresting from the tyrant's hand 
the still more effective sceptre of oppression ; while descending 
into the vale of years, traversing the Atlantic Ocean, braving, 
in the dead of winter, the battle and the breeze, bearing in his 
hand the Charter of Independence, which he had contributed to 
form, and tendering, from the self-created nation, to the mightiest 
monarchs of Europe, the olive-branch of peace, the mercurial 
wand of commerce, and the amulet of protection and safety to the 
man of peace, on the pathless ocean, from the inexorable cruelty 
and merciless rapacity of war. 

And, finally, in the last stage of life, with fourscore winters 
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upon his head, under the torture of an incurable disease, return- 
ing to his native land, closing his days as the chief magistrate 
of his adopted commonwealth, after contributing by his counsels, 
under the presidency of "Washington, and recording his name, 
under the sanction of devout prayer, invoked by him to Grod, to 
that Constitution under the authority of which we are here 
assembled, as the representatives of the North American people, 
to receive, in their name and for them, these venerable rehcs of 
the wise, the valiant, and the good founders of our great con- 
federated republic, — these sacred symbols of our golden age! 
May they be deposited among the archives of our government I 
and every American, who shall hereafter behold them, ejaculate 
a mingled offering of praise to that Supreme Buler of the uni- 
verse, by whose tender mercies our Union has been hitherto 
preserved, through all the vicissitudes and revolutions of this 
turbulent world, and of prayer for the continuance of these bless- 
ings, by the dispensations of Providence, to our beloved country, 

from age to age, till time shall be no more I 

John Quinot Adams. 



CENTENNIAL BIRTHDAY OF WASHmOTON. 

A CENTURY from the birth of Washington has changed the 
world. The country of Washington has been the theatre on 
which a great part of that change has been wrought ; and Wash- 
ington himself a principal agent by which it has been accom- 
plished. It was his extraordinary fortune, that having been 
intrusted, in revolutionary times, with the supreme military 
command, and having fulfilled that trust with equal renown for 
wisdom and valor, he should be placed at the head of the first 
government in which an attempt was to be made on a large 
scale to rear the fabric of social order on the basis of a written 
constitution and of a pure representative principle. 

The principles of his administration are not left doubtfiil. 
They are to be found in the Constitution itself, in the great 
measures recommended and approved by him, in his speeches 
to Congress, and in that most interesting paper, his Farewell 
Address to the People of the United States. To commanding 
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talents, and to success, he added a disregard of self, a spotless- 
ness of motive, a steady submission to every public and private 
duty, which threw in the shade all the whole crowd of the 
vulgar great. The object of his regard was the whole country. 
No part of it was large enough to fill his enlarged patriotism. 
He had no favorites; he rejected all partisanship; and acting 
honestly for the universal good, he received what he had so 
richly deserved, the universal love. 

The mayjmfl upon which Washington conducted our foreign 
relations were few and simple. The first was an entire and in- 
disputable impartiahty, and in the next place he maintained true 
dignity and unsullied honor in all communications with foreign 
states ; nor was there a prince or potentate of his day, whose 
personal character carried with it, into the intercourse of other 
states, a greater degree of respect and veneration. His single- 
ness of purpose, his disinterested patriotism, were evinced by the 
manner in which he filled places of high trust. He sought for 
men fit for office ; not for offices which might suit men. The 
whole country was the field of his selection. He was, indeed, 
most successful, and he deserved success, for the purity of his 
motives, the liberality of his sentiments, and his enlarged and 
manly policy. 

There was in the breast of Washington one sentiment so 
deeply felt, so constantly uppermost, that no proper occasion 
escaped without its utterance. He regarded the union of these 
States less as one of blessing, than as the great treasure-house 
which contained them all. Here, in his judgment, was the 
great magazine of all our means of prosperity, and here are 
deposited all our solid hopes for fhture greatness. 

A hundred years hence, other disciples of Washington will 
celebrate his birth. When they shall meet to do themselves and 
him that honor, so surely as they shall see the blue summits of 
his native mountains rise in the horizon, so surely as they shall 
behold the river on whose banks he lived, and on whose banks 
he rests, still flowing on towards the sea, so surely may they see, 
as we now see, the flag of the Union floating on the top of the 
Capitol ; and then, as now, may the sun in his course visit no 
land more free, more happy, more lovely, than this our own 
country 1 IDani^ Wxbstbb. 
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MBMORABIUA OF WASHINQTON. 

Bom February 22 (February 11, O.S.), 1732. 

Surveyor of lands at sixteen years of age, 1748. 

Military inspector and major at nineteen years of age, 1751. 

Adjutant-general of Virginia, 1762. 

Commissioner to the French, 1753. 

Colonex, and commanding the Yirginia militia, 1754. 

Aide-de-camp to Braddock in his campaign, 1755. 

Again commands the Yirginia troops, 1755. 

Ecsigns his commission, 1758. 

Married, January 6, 1759. 

Elected member of Yirginia House of Burgesses, 1759. 

Commissioner to settle military accounts, 1765. 

In First Continental Congress, 1774. 

In Second Continental Congress, 1775. 

Elected commander-in^^hief, June 15, 1775. 

In command at Cambridge, July 2, 1775. 

Expels the British from Boston, March 17, 1776. 

Battle of Long Island, August 27, 1776. 

Masterly retreat to New York, August 29, 1776. 

Gallant, at Kipp's Bay, September 15, 1776. 

Battle of Harlem Heights, October 27, 1776. 

Battle near White Plains, October 29, 1776. 

Enters New Jersey, November 15, 1776. 

Occupies right bank of the Delaware, December 5, 1776. 

Clothed with "ftdl power," December 12, 1776. 

Plans an offensive campaign, December 14, 1776. 

Battle at Trenton, December 26, 1776. 

Battle of Princeton, January 3, 1777. 

British driven from New Jersey during July, 1777. 

Marches for Philadelphia, July 13, 1777. 

Battle of Brandywine, September 11, 1777. 

Offers battle at West Chester, September 15, 1777. 

Battle of Germantown, October 4, 1777. 

Winters at Yalley Forge, 1778. 

Battle of Monmouth, June 28, 1778. 

British again retire from New Jersey, 1778. 
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Again at White Plains, 1778 * 

At Middlebrook, New Jersey, and New "Windsor, 1779. 

Winters at Momstown, New Jersey, 1780. 

Confers with Eochambeau as to plans, 1781. 

Threatens New York in June and Jtdy, 1781. 

Joins Lafayette before Yorktown, 1781. 

Surrender of Comwallis, October 19, 1781. 

Farewell to the army, November 2, 1783. 

Occupies New York, November 25, 1783. 

Parts with his officers, December 4, 1783. 

Eesigns his commission, December 23, 1783. 

Presides at Constitutional Convention, 1787. 

Elected President of the United States, March 4, 1789. 

Inaugurated at New York, April 30) 1789. 

Ee-elected for four years, March 4, 1793. 

Farewell to the people, September 17, 1796. 

Betires to private life, March 4, 1797. 

Appointed commander-in-chief, July 3, 1798. 

Died at Mount Vernon, December 14, 1799. 

* On the return of Washington to White Plains, after an absence of two 
years, he took occasion to contrast the two periods thus, writing, ** The hand 
of Providence has been so conspicuous that he must be worse than an infidel 
that lacks flEdth, and more than wicked that has not gratitude enough to 
acknowledge his obligation. '' 
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THE MOUNT VERNON TEIBUTB. 

THE DEFENDER OF HIS COUNTRY, THE FOUNDER OF LIBERTY, 

THE FRIEND OF MAN. 

HISTORY AND TRADITION ARE EXPLORED IN VAIN 

FOR A PARALLEL TO HIS CHARACTER. 

IN THE ANNALS OF MODERN GREATNESS, 

HE STANDS ALONE. 

AND THE NOBLEST NAMES OF ANTIQUITY 

LOSE THEIR LUSTRE IN HIS PRESENCE. 

BORN THE BENEFACTOR OF MANKIND, 

HE UNITED ALL THE QUALITIES NECESSARY 

TO AN ILLUSTRIOUS CAREER. 

NATURE MADE HIM GREAT; 

HE MADE HIMSELF VIRTUOUS. 

CALLED BY HIS COUNTRY TO THE DEFENCE OF HER LIBERTIES, 

HE TRIUMPHANTLY VINDICATED THE RIGHTS OF HUMANITY, 

AND ON THE PILLARS OF NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 

LAID THE FOUNDATIONS OF A GREAT REPUBLIC. 

TWICE INVESTED WITH THE SUPREME MAGISTRACY, 

BY THE UNANIMOUS VOICE OF A FREE PEOPLE, 

HE SURPASSED IN THE CABINET 

THE GLORIES OF THE FIELD. 

AND VOLUNTARILY RESIGNING THE SCEPTRE AND THE SWORD, 

RETIRED TO THE SHADES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 

A SPECTACLE SO NEW AND SO SUBLIME 

WAS CONTEMPLATED WITH THE PROFOUNDEST ADMIRATION; 

AND THE NAME OF 

WASHINGTON, 

ADDING NEW LUSTRE TO HUMANITY, 
RESOUNDED TO THE REMOTEST REGIONS OF THE EARTH. 

MAGNANIMOUS IN YOUTH, 

GLORIOUS THROUGH LIFE, 
GREAT IN DEATH. 

HIS HIGHEST AMBITION THE HAPPINESS OF MANKIND, 

HIS NOBLEST VICTORY THE CONQUEST OF HIMSELF. 

BEQUEATHING TO POSTERITY THE INHERITANCE OF HIS FAME, 

AND BinLDDTG HIS MONUMENT IN THE HEARTS OF HIS COUHTETKEH, 

HE LIVED THE ORNAMENT OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 

AND DIED REGRETTED BY A MOURNING WORLD. 

The author of this inscription is not known. It has been transcribed from 
a manuscript copy written on the back of a picture-frame, in which is set a 
miniature nkeness of Washington, and whicn hangs in one of the rooms of 
the mansion at Moimt Vernon, where it was left some time after Washing- 
ton's death. 



PART IV. 



MONUMENTAL MEMORIALS HONORED. 



INTRODUOTION. 

On the 1st of January, 1801, an appropriation was made oi* 
two hundred thousand dollars for the erection of a Washington 
Monument. An equestrian statue to his memory had been 
ordered on the 9th of August, 1783, and Major L'Enfant, a 
gallant French officer who had served under Washington, se- 
lected for a site the very place now occupied by the completed 
obelisk. Both projects were neglected until James Buchanan, 
then " a young man, something of a sophomore, with all the 
ardor of youth,'' as he described himself, appealed to Congress 
to redeem its pledge. In 1833, Chief-Justice John Marshall 
became president of " The Washington Monument Society," and 
President John Madison succeeded him. On the 3d of January, 
1848, Congress secured the present grounds, of more than thirty 
acres; Mr. Bobert Mills completed an accepted design; Mr. 
Thomas Symonton, of Baltimore, donated a massive comer-stone 
block, of more than twelve tons' weight, and on the 4th of July, 
following, the comer-stone was placed in position, with imposing 
ceremonies suited to the occasion. It was not until 1876 that 
Congress deliberately entered upon the completion of the monu- 
ment, under the immediate direction of Colonel Thomas Lincoln 
Casey, of the United States Engineer Corps. Previously, the 
Bunker Hill and Gi*oton Monuments had been the highest of 
American memorial structures. 

The Perry Monument was dedicated at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
the 10th of September, 1860 ; the State authorities of Bhode 
Island, the Providence Light Infantry and Marine Artillery 
(both historical organizations) acting as escort to survivors of 

189 
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the Perry family from New York, Ehode Island, and Massachu- 
setts, who, with the surviving sailors of Perry^s fleet, attended 
the dedication ceremonies. Governor William Dennison and 
staff, of Ohio, Ex-Governor Salmon Portland Chase, the militia 
of the State, civic societies in great numbers, and public men 
from many States, participated. A sham battle on the lake, 
within near view from the bluffs, between vessels as nearly 
as possible similar to those that took pai*t in the battle of 
Lake Erie, made the occasion memorable. 
The comer-stone of the Saratoga Monument was laid October 

17, 1877; the Ancient Company of Governor's Foot Guards, 
of Hartford, Connecticut, and the Park Guards, of Bennington, 
Vermont, uniting with the New York National Guard, Knights 
Templar, and other civic orders in the ceremonies at Schuyler- 
ville. Governor Eobinson was absent on account of illness. 
William L. Stone, Secretary of the Monument Association, de- 
livered an historical address. Generals James Grant Wilson 
and J. Watts De Peyster, with others, as well as the orators 
of the day, took part. 

The comer-stone of the Monmouth Monument was laid June 
28, 1878, at Freehold, New Jersey, Governor George B. Mo 
Clellan and staff, Bx-Govemors Parker, Bedell, and Newell, 
the entire militia of the State, the Masonic Order, officially, 
and all the leading civic societies of New Jersey, being in at- 
tendance. . 

The comer-stone ceremonies at Yorktown, Virginia, October 

18, 1881, were officially endorsed by the United States, after an 
appropriation of one hundred thousand dollars for the monu- 
ment and twenty thousand dollars for the contingent expenses 
of entertaining the guests of the nation. The President of the 
French republic j its army and navy ; the families of Lafayette, 
Eochambeau, and of others who served with Washington ; each 
of the States and Territories j the American army and navy ; 
and the militia and benevolent societies of many States, were 
represented in the great military and civil pageant of the day. 
The initiative of the celebration was taken by Governor Frank W. 
M. HoUiday, of Virginia, who called a meeting of the governors 
of the " Original Thirteen States," for October 18, 1879, at Car- 
penters* Hall, Philadelphia, where arrangements were consum- 
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mated for the event ; John Groode, of Yirginia, President of the 
Yorktown Monument Association, lending his aid in the ftdl 
development of the design. All the States invited were repre- 
sented ; and the Legislatures of other States made appropria- 
tions to secure proper representation. Yermont, the first State 
admitted to the Union under the Constitution, was also the first, 
by her Legislature, to provide for the presence of her governor 
and a fitting escort. 

The comer-stone of the Bennington Monument was laid August 
17, 1887, at Bennington, Vermont ; Governor Ebenezer J. Orms- 
bee and staff, Grovemor Charles H. Sawyer and Bx-Govemor 
B. P. Prescott, of New Hampshire, Governor Oliver Ames, of 
Massachusetts, and large numbers from adjoining States, impart- 
ing spirit to the occasion, which called together delegations from 
every town in the Commonwealth, in addition to its militia and 
civic societies. 

The Fort Moultrie Centennial, June 28, 1876, was the occasion 
of a very earnest appeal to all the States to share the hospitality 
of Charleston and renew a common devotion to the republic. 

The Jasper Monument was dedicated at Savannah, Georgia, 
February 22, 1888, Governor John Brown Gordon and staff. 
Colonel J. H. Estill, Chairman of the Monument Association, 
Mayor Lester, and numerous military, civic, and benevolent 
associations, participating, as well as Federal and State authori- 
ties generally. The concurrent visit of the President of the 
United States, and a memorable Industrial Exposition, added 
dignity to patriotic observances which occupied three days. 

The Putnam Monument, erected by the State of Connecticut, 
was dedicated June 14, 1888, at Brooklyn, Windham County, 
where Greneral Israel Putnam was buried, June 14, 1790. Gov- 
ernor Phineas C. Lounsbury, the Third Eegiment of the Con- 
necticut National Guard, the Putnam Phalanx, the First Ancient 
Company of Govemor*s Foot Guards, and military delegations 
from Boston, Providence, and New York, were present. The 
tablets on the monument bear the original inscriptions of Put- 
nam's tombstone, which were written by President Timothy 
Dwight, of Yale College, grandfather of the present President 
Timothy Dwight, who offered prayer on the occasion. 
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THE PUTNAM TABLETS. 

Saoied be this Monument 

to the memory of 

Lbkaxl PunrAM, Esq., 

Senior Major-General in the Annies 

of the United States of America, 

who was bom at Salem, 

in the Province of Massachusetts, 

on the 7th day of January, 

A.D. 1718, 

and died on the 29th of May, 

A.D. 1790. 

if thou art a soldier, 
drop a tear over the dust of a hero, 
who, ever attentive 
to the lives and happiness of his men, 
dared to lead 
where any dared to follow. 
If a patriot, remember the distinguished 
and gallant services rendered this country by 
the patriot who sleeps beneath this marble ; if 
thou art honest, generous and worthy, render 
oheerAil tribute of respect to a man whose gen- 
erosity was singular, whose honesty was 
proverbial, who raised himself to univers- 
al esteem, and offices of eminent dis- 
tinction, by personal worth 
and a usefid life. 



FORT MOULTRIE IN 1776 AND 1876. 

Just where the ocean laves Columbia's feet, 
Within a broad expanse of waters blue, 
Two leagues from shore, reposed a city near the sea,— 
Queen of the sunny South, pet of Britannia's crown, 
And by its royal patron christened Charles Town, — 
Heir of his wealth, and haven of his fruitful shipR. 
Around the neck of this fair city lay 
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Idands of flowers, Edens of beauty and of wealth, 

Brighter than pearls on fair Cleopatra's breast ; 

Hither the royal Briton came, and Teuton bold^ 

Sons of old Scotia and of Brings emerald isle, 

The lily and the rose of France, exiled from Grallia's soil, — 

All brave men, good and true, who settled there ; 

All Carolina's sons, chivalric, and to honor pledged 

Their altars and their homes to moat with blood 

Should e'er a tyrant's foot their soil invade. 

But on the Northern shore that foot first pressed, 

And on the neck of Boston placed its iron heel. 

" Help, brethren, help I" the guns of Bunker Hill resound. 

And down the whole Atlantic coast the echo rolled. 

Each State sprang up, and Carolina cried, 

" No cent for tribute, but millions for defence I" 

Liberty was dearer than the patronage of kings, — 

She dashed the crown in fragments at her feet, — 

Her heart took fire as came that ringing cry for help, 

And all her islands bristled quickly for defence. 

Where should the British king strike next but at the head 

Of his fair child, the Queen of sunny South, — ^the Queen, 

Eebel to the kingdom of her royal sire ? 

His squadron ploughed the sea, three hundred guns ; 

A fleet so heavy-armed had never yet before 

Atlantic's surface crossed to scourge Columbia's shore ; 

But on yon island front, just at the sea-gate pass. 

All in a night, upsprang a wall of stout palmetto logs, — 

Weak to the eye, ** a very slaughter-pen," said Lee, 

'< Of pasteboard made," compared with ribs of English oak; 

j3ut Moultrie with his Spartan band was there ! 

At mom the sea was white with glistening sails, 

And, frowning as a bursting tempest-cloud, 

The ships' black hulls bore swiftly down. 

Launching their dread armament of mighty guns 

'Gttinst that proud fort that dared defy the king. 

Back from its waiting walls, like swords of gleaming gold. 

Bright flames leaped forth from fifty guns. 

Bridging the sea with a span of living fire. 

Heaping the oaken decks with Britain's slain I 
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All day the battle raged ; but with the setting sun 
Moultrie his stout defences held, — ^the victory won I 
Once, in the hottest of the fight, the flag went down, 
Shot from the rampart to the reddened strand below, 
But Jasper, leaping through the eddying flame and fire. 
On gunner's staff upreared its folds again 1 

A century has passed since set that battle sun ; 

Again from Moultrie's ramparts sounds the patriot's call, 

" Ye sons of Northern climes, whose cause the South espoused, 

Come, kneel with us, and by this early altar of the fr'ee 

Reconsecrate ourselves to truth and liberty 1 

Here come, as willing pilgrims to a Mecca come. 

Hence go, to spread the reign of love and charity I" 

Then Charleston will to Boston shout. 

And cities clap their hands along the shore ; 

The Western mountains to the Eastern nod ; 

The peaceful valleys sing a hymn of joy ; 

Old ocean ripple, all along the coast, 

From North to South, the common anthem of the free. 

And then this mighty commonwealth of States, 

The golden valleys of the West, and fertile slopes, 

Our splendid cities, villages, and quiet homes. 

In one grand brotherhood unite, — 

" No North I no South I no Bast I no West I" 

Great Sovereign of unnumbered worlds, 
Father of nations, Lord of earth I 
On this Centennial Day we Thee invoke I 
Dost Thou not purify the gold by flames ? 
Is not grim War a messenger of Thine for good ? 
Are not the elements but servants at Thy feet ? 
Come, bid the waiting fields return Thy loving glance ; 
Stir all the energies of wealth to bless our land ; 
Make liberty our right, our rulers pure, our laws divine ; 
Unite, cement, and bind in one the nation's plans ; 
Oh, keep our people ever free, and pure, and great, 
Until the lamp of day be quenched by Time's concluding night. 

John Thomas Wiohthajt. 
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BUNKER TTTT.T, MONUMENT BEGUN. ITS PURPOSE. 

(From Address delivered June 17, 1826.) 

We know, indeed, that the record of illustrious actions is most 
safely deposited in the universal remembrance of mankind. We 
know that if we could cause this structure to ascend, not only 
till it reached the skies, but till it pierced them, its broad surfaces 
could still contain but part of that which, in an age of knowl- 
edge, hath already been spread over the earth, and which history 
charges itself with making known to all future times. We 
know that no inscription on entablatures less broad than the 
earth itself can carry information of the events we commemo- 
rate where it has not already gone; and that no structure, 
which shall not outlive the duration of letters and knowledge 
among men, can prolong the memorial. 

But our object is, by the edifice, to show our deep sense of the 
value and importance of the achievements of our ancestors ; and, 
by presenting this work of gratitude to the eye, to keep alive 
similar sentiments, and to foster a constant regard for the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution. Human beings are composed not of 
reason only, but of imagination also, and sentiment ; and that is 
neither wasted nor misapplied which is appropriated to the pur- 
pose of giving right direction to sentiments and opening proper 
springs of feeling in the heart. 

Let it not be supposed that our object is to perpetuate national 
hostility, or even to cherish a mere military spirit. It is higher, 
purer, nobler. We consecrate our work to the spirit of national 
independence, and we wish that the light of peace may rest upon 
it forever. We rear a memorial of our conviction of that un- 
measured benefit which has been conferred on our own land, 
and of the happy influences which have been produced by the 
same events on the general interests of mankind. 

Wo come, as Americans, to mark a spot which must forever 

be dear to us and our posterity. We wish that whosoever, in 

all coming time, shall turn his eye hither, may behold that the 

place is not undistinguished where the first great battle of the 

Revolution was fought. We wish that this structure may pro- 

dftim the magnitude and importance of that event to eveiy claas 

10 
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and every age. We wish that infancy may learn the purpose 
of its erection from maternal lips, and that wearied and withered 
age may behold it, and be solaced by the recollections which it 
suggests. We wish that labor may look up here and be proud 
in the midst of its toil. We wish that in those days of disaster, 
which, as they come on all nations, must be expected to come 
on us also, desponding patriotism may turn its eyes hitherward, 
and be assured that the foundations of our national power still 
stand strong. 

We wish that this column, rising towards heaven among the 
pointed spires of so many temples dedicated to Grod, may con- 
tribute also to produce, in all minds, a pious feeling of depend- 
ence and gratitude. We wish, finally, that the last object on the 
sight of him who leaves his native shore, and the first to gladden 
his return to it, may be something which shall remind him of the 
liberty and glory of his country. Let it rise till it meet the sun 
in his coming ; let the earliest light of the morning gild it, and 
parting day linger and play on its summit. 

DANfSL WXBSTXB. 



THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT COMPLETED. 
(From Address delivered June 17, 1848.) 

The Bunker Hill Monument is finished. Here it stands 
Fortunate in the natural eminence on which it is placed, higher, 
infinitely higher, in its objects and purpose, it rises over the 
land and over the sea ; and visible, at their homes, to three hun- 
dred thousand citizens of Massachusetts, it stands a memorial of 
the last, and a monitor to the present and all succeeding genera- 
tions. 

I have spoken of the loftiness of its purpose. If it had been 
without any other design than the creation of a work of art, the 
granite of which it is composed would have slept in its native 
bed. It has a purpose; and that purpose gives it character. 
That purpose enrobes it with dignity and moral grandeur. 
That well-known purpose it is which causes us to look up to it 
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Tirith a feeling of awe. It is itself the orator of this occasion. 
It is not from my lips, it is not from any human lips, that that 
strain of eloquence is this day to flow most competent to move 
and excite the vast multitudes around. The potent speaker 
stands motionless before them. It is a plain shaft. It bears no 
inscriptions, fronting to the rising sun, frx)m which the future 
antiquarian shall wipe the dust. Nor does the rising sun cause 
tones of music to issue from its summit. But at the rising of 
the sun, and at the setting of the sun, in the blaze of noonday, 
and beneath the milder effulgence of lunar light, it looks, it 
speaks, it acts, to the fUll comprehension of every American 
mind, and the awakening of glowing enthusiasm in every Amer- 
ican heart. Its silent but awfrd utterance ; its deep pathos, as 
it brings to our contemplation the 17th of June, 1775, and the 
consequences which have resulted to us, to our country, and to 
the world, frx)m the events of that day, and which we know 
must continue to rain influence on the destinies of mankind to 
the end of time ; the elevation with which it raises us high above 
the ordinary feelings of life, surpass all that the study of the 
closet, or even the inspiration of genius, can produce. To-day it 
speaks to us. Its friture auditories will be through successive 
generations of men, as they rise up before it and gather round 
it. Its speech will be of patriotism and courage ; of civil and 
reUgious liberty; of free government; of the moral improve 
ment and elevation of mankind ; and of the immortal memory 
of those who, with heroic devotion, have sacrificed their lives 
for their country. 

Daitiil Wbbster 



THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT BEGUN. 
(From Oration at the laying of the comer-fitone, July 4, 1848.) 

Other monuments to this illustrious person have long ago 
been erected. By not a few of the great States of our Union, 
by not a few of the great cities of our States, the chiselled statue 
or the lofty column has been set up in his honor. The highest 
art of the Old World— of Prance, of Italy, and of England — ^has 
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been put in requisition for the purpose. Houdon for Virginia, 
Canova for North Carolina, Sir Francis Chantrey for Massa- 
chusetts, have severally signalized their genius by portraying 
the form and features of the Father of his Country. The mas- 
sive and majestic figure which presides over the precincts of 
the Capitol, and which seems almost in the act of challenging 
a new vow of allegiance to the Constitution and the Union, is 
a visible testimony, and one not less grateful to an American 
eye as being the masterly production of a native artist, that the 
government of the country has not been unmindful of what it 
owes to Washington. 

One tribute to his memory is left to be rendered. One monu- 
ment remains to be reared. A monument which shall bespeak 
the gratitude, not of States, or of cities, or of governments ; not 
of separate communities or of official bodies, but of the people, 
the whole people of the nation ; a national monument, erected 
by the citizens of the United States of America. The people 
themselves are here, in masses such as never before were seen 
within the shadows of the Capitol, — ^a crowd of witnesses, — ^to 
bring their heart-felt testimony to the occasion. From all the 
States of the Union, from all political parties, from all profes- 
sions and occupations, men of all sorts and conditions bow, as 
lending the chief ornament and grace to every scene of life. 

The people have come up this day to the temple gates of a 
common and glorious republic to fraternize with each other in 
a fresh act of homage to the memory of the man who was, and 
is, and will forever be, " first in the hearts of his countrymen." 
Welcome, welcome, Americans all! The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national capacity (I borrow the 
words of Washington himself), must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism more than any appellation derived from local dis- 
criminations. 

Yes, to-day, fellow-citizens, at the very moment when the ex- 
tension of our boundaries and the multiplication of our territo- 
ries are producing, directly and indirectly, among the different 
members of our political system so many marked and mourned 
centrifugal tendencies, let us seize this occasion to renew to each 
other our vows of allegiance and devotion to the American 
Union ; and let us recognize, in our common title to the name 
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Bnd the fame of Washington, and in our common veneration for 
his example and his advice, the all-sufficient centripetal power, 
which shall hold the thick-clustering stars of our confederacy 
in one glorious constellation forever ! Let the column which we 
are about to construct be at once a pledge and an emblem of 
perpetual union I Let the foundations be laid, let the super- 
structure be built up and cemented, let each stone be raised and 
riveted, in a spirit of national brotherhood I And may the 
earliest ray of the rising sun — ^till that sun shall set to rise no 
more — draw forth from it daily, as from the fabled statue of 
antiquity, a strain of national harmony, which shall strike a 
responsive chord in every heart throughout the republic I 

Proceed, then, fellow-citizens, with the work for which you 
have assembled I Lay the comer-stone of a monument which 
shall adequately bespeak the gratitude of the whole American 
people to the illustrious Father of his Country! Build it to 
the skies : you cannot outreach the loftiness of his principles I 
Found it upon the massive and eternal rock : you cannot make 
it more enduring than his fame! Construct it of the peer- 
less Parian marble: you cannot make it purer than his lifi^l 
Exhaust upon it the rules and principles of ancient and of 
modem art : you cannot make it more proportionate than his 
character! 

Nor does he need even this. The republic may perish ; the 
wide arch of our ranged union may fall ; star by star its glories 
may expire; stone after stone its columns and its capitol may 
moulder and crumble; all other names which adorn its annals 
may be forgotten; but as long as human hearts shall any- 
where pant, or human tongues shall anywhere plead, for a sure, 
rational, cons'l^itutional liberty, those hearts shall enshrine the 
memory, and those tongues shall prolong the f&me, of Greorge 
Washington I 

BOBSBT 0. WlKTHBOP. 
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THE WASHmOTON MONUMENT OOMPLBTBD. 
(Prom Address delivered Pebmary 21, 1886.) 

FHnis coronat opus. The completion crowns the work I To* 
day that work speaks for itself, and needs no other orator. 
Assembled in these Legislative Halls of the Nation, to signalize 
the long-delayed accomplishment of so vast a work, it is upon 
him in whose honor it has been upreared, and upon the incom- 
parable and inestimable services that he has rendered to his 
country and to the world, that our thoughts should be con- 
centred at this hour. 

Eighty-five years ago to-morrow, his sixty-eighth birthday, 
was solemnly assigned by Congress for a general manifestation 
of that overwhelming national sorrow, and for the commemora- 
tion, by eulogies, addresses, sermons, and religious rites, of the 
great life which had thus been closed. But long before that 
anniversary arrived, and one day only after the sad tidings 
had reached the seat of government in Philadelphia, President 
John Adams, in reply to a message of the House of Bepresenta- 
tives, had anticipated all paneg3rrics, by a declaration, as true 
to-day as it was then, that he was " the most illustrious and 
beloved personage which this country ever produced;** while 
Henry Lee, of Yirginia, through the lips of John Marshall, had 
summed up and condensed all that was felt, and all that could 
be, or ever can be, said, in those imperishable words, which go 
ringing down the centuries, in every clime, in every tongue, till 
time shall be no more, — ^< First in War, First in Peace, and 
First in the hearts of his Countrymen.** 

The character of Washington ! Who can delineate it worthily ? 
Who can describe that priceless gift of America to the world, in 
terms which may do it any sort of justice, or afford any degree 
of satisfaction to his hearers, or to himself? That character 
stands apart and alone. But of mere mortal men, the monument 
we have dedicated to-day points out the one for all Americans 
to study, to imitate, and, as far as may be, to emulate. Keep 
his example and his character ever before you in your hearts I 
Live and act as if he were seeing and judging your personal 
oonduct and your public career I Strive to approximate that 
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lofty standard, and measure your integrity and your patriotiam 
by your nearness to it, or your departure from il 

Yes, to the young men of America, under Grod, it remains, as 
they rise up from generation to generation, to shape the destinies 
of their country's future ; and woe unto them if, regardless of 
the great example which is set before them, they prove unfaith- 
fril to the tremendous responsibilities which rest upon them t 

Our matchless obelisk stands proudly before us to-day, and 
we hail it with the exultations of a united and glorious nation. 
It may, or may not, be proof against the cavils of critics; 
but nothing of human construction is proof against the casual- 
ties of time. The storms of winter must blow and beat upon 
it I The action of the elements must soil and discolor it I The 
lightnings of heaven may scar and blacken it I An earthquake 
may slu^e its foundations I Some mighty tornado, or resistless 
cyclone, may rend its massive blocks asunder and hurl huge 
fragments to the ground 1 But the character which it commem- 
orates and illustrates is secure I It will remain unchanged, and 
unchangeable, in all its consummate purity and splendor, and 
will more and more command the homage of succeeding ages 
in all regions of the earth. 

God bb praibbd, that oharaoteb is oubs fobbvbbI 

BOBEBT GHABLES WiBTHBOP. 



THE PERRY MONUMENT DEDICATED. 
(From Address delivered September 10, 1860.) 

Men op Ohio, Fellow-Citizens op the United States, — 

The defence of our country is not a burden to be shunned, 
but an inalienable right which we are to assert, and a sacred 
duly which we are to fulfil. The heroic deeds of those who, 
in manly battle, have stood up for the moral existence of 
the nation, and given the greatest proof of their love for it 
by perilling their lives in its defence, deserve to be commem- 
orated by works of art, that the evidence of their virtue may 
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be ever present to the eye of the people. By our willing syiii« 
pathy with their efforts we make their glory our own ; by con- 
templating their actions with love we renew in our own breasts 
the just courage with which they glowed, and gain the ennobling 
consciousness that we too have the power within us to imitate 
their example. 

The inhabitants of this Commonwealth are allied, by their 
descent of common blood, with nearly all the older United States 
and all the most highly civilized countries of the world. The 
homes of their ancestors are to be found in the Old Dominion 
and all the States to the north of it, in the British Isles and 
Ireland, in the Iberian peninsula, in France, in Italy, and in all 
the Continental states, especially of Germany, so that in addi- 
tion to the mysterious affinity of human nature with truth and* 
freedom, no word can be uttered in any part of the civilized 
world, but you may claim in it, a family interest of your own. 
Citizens of Cleveland, cheered by the patriotic zeal of an artist, 
a native of the State, have raised the monument now dedicated 
to the Union, in the name of the people of Ohio. 

Ohio, a Commonwealth younger in years than he who now 
addresses you, not long ago having no visible existence but in 
the emigrant wagons, now numbers almost as large a population 
as that of all England when it gave birth to Ealeigh and Bacon 
and Shakespeare, and began its work of colonizing America. 
In the very heart of the temperate zone of this continent, in 
the land of com, of wheat and the vine, the eldest daughter of 
the Ordinance of 1787, already the mother of other Common- 
wealths that bid fair to vie with her in beauty, rises in her 
loveliness and glory, crowned with cities, and challenges the 
admiration of the world. 

This anniversary of the great action of Oliver Hazard Perry 
IS set apart for inaugurating a monument to his fame. Forty- 
seven years ago, the young hero, still weak from a wasting fever, 
led his squadron to battle. Ever in advance, almost alone, for 
two hours fighting his ship, till it became a wreck, with more 
than four-fifths of his crew around him wounded or killed, he 
passed in a boat to the uninjured Niagara, unfurled his flag, bore 
down within pistol-shot of his enemy, poured into them broadsides 
starboard, and broadsides port, and while the sun was still high 
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above the horizon, left no office to be done but that of meroy 
to the vanquished. 

Nor may you omit due honors to the unrecorded dead ; not as 
mourners who require consolation, but with a clear conception 
of the glory of their end. To die, if need be, in defence of 
country is a common obligation ; it is granted to few to exchange 
life for a victory so full of benefits to their fellow-men. These are 
the disinterested unnamed martyrs, who, without hope of fame 
or gain, gave up their lives in testimony to the all-pervading love 
of country, and left to our statesmen the lesson, to demand of 
others nothing but what is right, and to submit to no wrong. 
" We have met the enemy," were the words of Perry, as he 
reported the battle, " and they are ours.** The men who honor 
the memory of Perry will always know how to defend the 
domain of their country. 

So, then, our last words shall be for the Union. The Union 
will guard the fame of its defenders, will keep alive for mankind 
the beacon-lights of popular liberty and power ; and its mighty 
heart will throb with delight at every true advance in any part 
of the world towards republican happiness and freedom. 

Geoboe Banoboft. 



THE SASATOGA MONUMENT BEGUN. 
(Prom Address delivered October 18, 1877.) 

One hundred years ago, on this spot, American independence 
was made a great fact in the history of nations. Until the sur- 
render of the British army under Burgoyne, the Declaration of 
Independence was but a declaration. It was a patriotic purpose 
asserted in bold words by brave men, who pledged for its main- 
tenance their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. But 
here it was made a fact, by virtue of armed force. It had been 
regarded by the world merely as an act of defiance, but it 
was now seen that it contained the germs of ft government 
which the event we celebrate made one of the powers of the 
earth. Here rebellion was made revolution. Upon this ground, 
that which had in the eye of the law been treason, became 
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triumphant patriotism. At the break of day, in the judgment 
of the worid, our fathers were rebels. When the echoes of the 
evening gun died away along this valley, they were patriots who 
had rescued their country from wrong and outrage. We had 
passed through the baptism of blood, and gained a name among 
the nations of the earth. 

Before the Eevolution the people of the several colonies held 
but little intercourse. They were estranged from each other by 
distance, by sectional prejudices, by differences of lineage and 
religious creeds. But when the men of Virginia went to Massa- 
chusetts to rescue Boston, when the men of the East and South 
battled side by side with those from the Middle States, when 
Grreene and Lincoln went to the relief of the Southern colonies, 
all prejudices not only died away, but more than fraternal love 
animated every patriotic heart from the bleak forests of New 
England to the milder airs of Greorgia. And now that a hundred 
years have passed, and our country has become great beyond 
the wildest dreams of our fathers, will not the story of their suf- 
ferings revive in the breast of all the love of our country, of our 
common country, and all who live within its boundaries ? 

It was the most remarkable fact of the Bevolutionary war 
and of the formation of State and national governments, that 
although the colonists were of different lineages and languages, 
living under different climates, with varied pursuits and forms 
of labor, cut off from intercourse by distance, yet, in spite of all 
these obstacles to accord, they were from the outset animated 
by common views, feelings, and purposes. When the indepen- 
dence was gained, they were able, after a few weeks spent in 
consultation, to form the constitution under which we have 
lived for nearly one hundred years. There can be no stronger 
proof that American institutions were born and shaped by Amer- 
ican necessities. This fact should give us new foith in the last- 
ing nature of our government. 

Monuments make as well as mark the civilization of a people. 
The surrender of Burgoyne marks the dividing line between 
two conditions of our country : the one the colonial period of 
dependence, and the other the day from which it stood ftdl-armed 
and victorious here, endowed with a boldness to assert its inde- 
pendence, and endowed with a wisdom to frame its own system 
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of government. We are told that during more than twenty 
centuries of war and bloodshed, only fifteen battles have been 
decisive of lasting results. The contest of Saratoga is one of 
them. Shall not some suitable structure recall this fact to the 
public mind ? Neither France, nor Britain> nor Germany could 
spare the statues or works of art which keep alive the memory 
of patriotic services or of personal virtues. Such silent teachers 
of all that ennobles men, have taught their lessons through the 
darkest ages, and have done much to save society fh)m sinking 
into utter decay and degradation. If G-reece or Eome had left 
no memorials of private virtues or public greatness, the prog- 
ress of civilization would have been slow and feeble. If their 
crumbling remains should be swept away, the world would mourn 
the loss, not only to learning and arts, but to virtue and patriot- 
ism. It concerns the honor and welfare of the American people 
that this spot should be marked by some structure which should 
recall its history and animate all, who look upon it, by its grand 
teachings. No people ever held lasting power or greatness who 
lid not reverence the virtues of their fathers, or who did not 
show forth this reverence by material and striking testimonials. 
Let us, then, build here, a lasting monument, which shall tell 
of our gratitude to those who, through suffering and sacrifice, 
wrought out the independence of our country. 

HOBATIO SSTlfOUB. 



THE SARATOGA LESSON. 
(From Address delivered October 17, 1877.) 

The drama of the Eevolution opened in New England, cnl- 
minated in New York, and closed in Virginia. It was a happy 
fortune that the three colonies which represented the various 
territorial sections of the settled continent were each, in turn, the 
.chief seat of war. The common sacrifice, the common struggle, 
the common triumph, tended to weld them locally, politically, 
and morally together. Doubtless there were conflicts of provin- 
cial pride and jealousy and suspicion. In every great crisiB of 
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the war, however, there was a common impulse and devotion, 
and the welfare of the continent obliterated provincial lines. 

It is by the few heaven-piercing peaks, not by the confhsed 
mass of upland, that we measure the height of the Andes, of the 
Alps, of the Himalaya. It is by Joseph Warren not by Benja- 
min Church, by John Jay not by Sir John Johnson, by George 
Washington not by Benedict Arnold, that we test the quality 
of the Eevolutionary character. The voice of Patrick Henry 
from the mountains answered that of James Otis by the sea. 
Paul Eevere's lantern shone along through the valley of the 
Hudson, and flashed along the cliffs of the Blue Eidge. The 
scattering volley of Lexington green swelled to the triumphant 
thunder of Saratoga, and the reverberation of Burgoyne*s fall- 
ing arms in New York shook those of Comwallis in Virginia 
from his hands. Doubts, jealousies, prejudices, were merged in 
one common devotion. The union of the colonies to secure 
liberty, foretold the union of the States to maintain it, and 
wherever we stand on Eevolutionary fields, or inhale the sweet- 
ness of Eevolutionary memories, we tread the ground and breathe 
the air of invincible national union. 

So, upon this famous and decisive field, let every unworthy 
feeling perish! Here, to the England that we fought, let us 
now, grown great and strong with a hundred years, hold out 
the hand of fellowship and peace ! Here, where the English Bur- 
goyne, in the very moment of his bitter humiliation, generously 
pledged Greorge Washington, let us, in our high hour of triumph, 
of power, and of hope, pledge the queen I Here, in the grave of 
brave and unknown foemen, may mutual jealousies and doubts 
and animosities lie buried forever I Henceforth, revering their 
common glorious traditions, may England and America press 
forward side by side, in noble and inspiring rivalry to promote 
the welfare of man ! 

Fellow-citizens, with the story of Burgoyne*s surrender, the 
Eevolutionary glory of the State of New York, still fresh in our 
memories, I am glad that the hallowed spot on which we stand 
compels us to remember not only the imperial State, but the 
national Commonwealth, whose young hands here together 
struck the blow, and on whose older head descends the ample 
benediction of the victory. On yonder height, a hundred years 
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ago, Yipginia and Pennsylvania lay encamped. Beyond, and 
further to the north, watched New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Here, in the wooded uplands at the south, stood New Jersey and 
New York, while across the river to the east, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts closed the triumphant line. Here was the symbol 
of the Revolution, a common cause, a common strife, a common 
triumph ; the cause, not of a class, but of human nature ; the 
triumph, not of a colony, but of united America. 

And we who stand here proudly remembering, we who have 
seen Virginia and New York, the North and the South, more 
bitterly hostile than the armies whose battles shook this ground, 
we who mutually proved in deadlier conflict the constancy and 
courage of all the States, which, proud to be peers, yet own no 
master but their united selves, we renew our heart's imperisha- 
ble devotion to the common American faith, the common Amer- 
ican pride, the common American glory ! Here Americans stood 
and triumphed. Here Americans stand and bless their memory. 
And here, for a thousand years, may grateful generations of 
Americans come to rehearse the glorious story, and to rejoice 
in a supreme and benignaat American nationality I 

GsoBQE William Gubtis. 



THE MONMOUTH MONUMENT BEGUN. 
(From Historical Address delivered June 28, 1878.) 

Thk battle of Monmouth exhibited a bold offensive return by 
a retreating army against an equal or superior force in pur- 
suit. A strong naval detachment had sailed from France to aid 
America. Its arrival in the Delaware would render the British 
retention of Philadelphia impossible, as no reinforcements could 
be supplied from New York, and the British Ministry had al- 
ready decided to transfer active operations to the Southern 
colonies. To reach New York, with the least possible loss, was 
the greatest possible success remaining to Greneral Clinton. The 
attempt induced the battle of Monmouth. It has been asserted 
that his evacuation of Philadelphia, on the 18th of June, 1778, 
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surprised the American commander-in-chief. On the contrary, 
the occupation of the American capital by Greneral Howe, in 
1777, had been at the cost of Burgoyne*s army ; and its reten- 
tion by Clinton had been deemed so unwise, as a purely military 
measure, that, as early as May 19, General Washington seriously 
entertained the purpose of dislodging the British garrison by 
force. 

After the arrival of Baron Steuben at the Valley Forge camp, 
February 27, 1778, the discipline of the American army assumed 
exactness and rigor. Plans for an offensive campaign were as 
fbeely discussed as if the entire theatre of war had become open 
for choice of movement. This fact alone illustrates the habitual 
purpose of Washington to follow his own convictions of duty 
in all great crises, and the wisdom of his calm independence of 
all councils of war on grave occasions. He readily courted sug- 
gestions, but never divided command or avoided responsibility. 

The battle of Monmouth was deliberately forced by Wash- 
ington against the opinion of a majority of his general officers, 
Charles Lee included. He clearly understood the impetus which 
offensive operations on his part would give to the cause of liberty. 
Trenton and G-ermantown had previously vindicated his course, 
at times when the best strategy had been proved to be the 
boldest execution of movements least anticipated by his enemy. 
His faith never wavered I He held his army as in his very brain, 
and expected it to obey and execute his will as truly as his war- 
horse minded the rein. The military career of Greorge Wash- 
ington gained honor and shone with splendor on this same field 
of Monmouth I Historians of that day rendered tribute ; and 
a century of liberty, to a people enfranchised through his valor, 
has only deepened the purpose to honor his name forever. 

People of New Jersey, you do well to honor the battle of 
Monmouth by the story-telling monument ! Your soil for five 
years, five terrible years, was one constant field of plunder and 
bloodshed. It was the central, the constant battle-ground of 
the Eevolution. There was no rest for your fathers ; there was 
no home for your mothers ; there was no sanctuary inviolate I 
You occupied the highway between the North and the South ; 
between New York and the national capital. 

How marvellous were the patience, the temper, and the faith 
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among your people I New Jersey women exemplified the per- 
fection of woman-kind I The militia of New Jersey could 
neither be bought nor crushed I Grateful for your summons to 
share this day's honors and contribute, so far as I may, to an 
abiding record of the events you commemorate, I would once 
again repeat those prophetic words, already realized, with which 
Washington pronounced the war for American independence 
ended : 

" Happy, thrice happy, shall they be pronounced, hereafter, 
who have contributed anything, who have performed the mean- 
est office in erecting this stupendous fabnc of empire on the 
broad basis of independency ; who have assisted in protecting 
the rights of human nature and establishing an asylum for the 
poor and oppressed of all nations and religions/' 



THE QROTON HEIGHTS MONUMENT 

(From Historical Sketch, September 6, 1879.) 

The battle of Grroton Heights must be viewed in its relations 
to other events of the Eevolution. It was not a single and 
isolated event. It was a scene in the great act which closed at 
Torktown in the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. Groton Heights 
stands connected with Yorktown. Had there been no siege of 
Yorktown there would have been no battle of Groton Heights, 
and no burning of New London. During the summer of 1781 
the Continental government had been informed that a fleet and 
a body oi troops was about to arrive from France, under Count 
de Grasse, to co-operate with the American forces against the 
British. Washington and Eochambeau had held an interview, 
and resolved to lay siege to New York and wrest it from the 
British. General Clinton, commander-in-chief of the British 
forces, began to bend everything to the defence of this strong- 
hold. While these preparations were going on for the defence 
of New York, Washington changed his purpose, and determined 
upon the more feasible plan of laying siege to the army of Corn- 
wallis in Virginia. So effectually did he conceal his ultimate 
design that he marched his forces around New York, crossed 
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the Hudson, made rapid marches through the State of New 
Jersey, and was well on his way towards the head of Chesa- 
peake Bay before General Clinton suspected that his movements 
had any other end in view than the siege of New York. The 
British general aimed to draw him back, and for that purpose 
planned a diversion into Connecticut, the colony that had fur- 
nished the largest quotas to the Continental army, the com 
monwealth of Washington's dear friend and faithful supporter, 
Jonathan Trumbull. Benedict Arnold, " that infamous traitor," 
had just returned from an expedition into Yirginia, in which he 
marked his path with conflagration and slaughter. 

Great preparations were made. At ten o'clock, Thursday 
morning, September 6, 1781, the British troops landed in two 
divisions, of about eight hundred men each, on either side of the 
river ; that on the New London side, under the traitor Arnold ; 
that on the Groton side, under Lieutenant-Colonel Eyre. Cap- 
tain Adam Shapley having only twenty-three men at Fort 
Trumbull, a mere water-battery, open from behind, spiked his 
guns, and with sixteen men crossed the river to Fort Griswold. 
There were now one hundred and sixty men in that fort. To 
the impudent demand of the British officer. Captain Beckwith, 
Colonel William Ledyard, in command, replied that " he would 
defend the fort to the last." 

It was now between eleven and twelve o'clock. Arnold 
stood on the tomb of the Winthrops, in the old burying-ground, 
and, with his field-glass, surveyed the scene. What conflict of 
emotion boiled in the breast of the arch-traitor as he cast his eye 
around the happy scene of his early life which he was now 
i-avishing with sword and torch, we may not know, ills official 
report reads, " After a most obstinate defence of forty minutes 
the fort was carried by the superior bravery of our battalions." 

It was the hour of noon. The battle had begun. Colonel 
Ayre led one regiment and Major Montgomery the other to the 
assault. With gleaming guns and nodding plumes they extend 
a long and fiery wave from north to south and fill the field. 
With shouts and yells they rend the air ; over walls and rocks, 
over fields of ripening com, through upland pastures, on they 
come like madmen. Time would fail to tell how Captain Elias 
Halsey with an eighteen-pounder swept twenty red-coats down. 
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how Captain Shapley wounded Colonel Byre, how Jordan Free- 
man, Ledyard's colored man, ran a boat-pike through brave 
Major Montgomery, and he fell lifeless back. Stephen Hemp- 
stead with his pike, his left hand wounded, cleared a breach. 
Samuel Edgecomb raised great cannon-balls and smote the as- 
sailants in the ditch below. Park Avery, in the hottest of the 
fight, cheered his son, a lad of seventeen, and the next moment 
saw him bite the dust. Belton AUyn, a gentle, pious boy, fell 
on the ramparts and went up to heaven. Widi gun-stocks, pikes, 
and cannon-balls they fought, hand to hand, one against five. 
The dead, the dying, and the wounded that lay in the trenches 
and fields around, the work of the stout-hearted little garrison, 
made a total of one Hundred and ninety-three, — ^thirty-three 
more than were in the garrison. Surely, our brave sires were 
not the only sufferers that 6th of September, 1781 ! 

Stephen Hempstead says " they had attacked twice with great 
vigor, and were repulsed with equal firmness,** when a shot cut 
the flag from the halyards. Until this moment our loss had 
been only six or seven killed and eighteen wounded. The 
enemy, supposing the flag to have been struck, rushed with re- 
doubled impetuosity, carried the southwest bastion by storm, 
crossed the parade, and unbarred the gates. A British officer 
shouted, " Who commands this fort ?*' " I did, sir,** was Colonel 
Ledyard*s reply, as he tendered his sword, " but you do now.*' 
His sword was thrust through his body by the hand that re- 
ceived it. This was the signal for indiscriminate slaughter. 
Blood flowed over all the area and hid the greensward. They 
trod in blood I There was blood in the magazine and in the 
barracks ; blood was on the platform ; blood was everywhere I 
There they lay in heaps, fallen one upon another, scarce twenty, 
out of one hundred and thirty able-bodied men when the British 
entered, able to stand upon their feet. There they lay, as brave 
a band as fought with Leonidas at Thermopyl®. At sunset 
Arnold set sail for New York. Deplorable and costly as it was 
to the British, as a strategic movement it was an utter failure. 
Washington scarcely deigned to notice it. Instead of sending 
troops into Connecticut, he drew them all into Virginia, and 
Yorktown decided the campaign. 

John Joseph Copp. 
11 
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THE GBOTON HEIGHTS LESSON. 
(From Address delivered September 6| 1879.) 

Two fSrCts, illustrated to the eye, must be held as characteristic 
of the State of Connecticut in its relation to the War of Inde- 
pendence. The first is, that bloodiest and most atrocious deed 
of all the war, which is commemorated by the lofby obelisk 
beside us. The other is, that this should be the only battle- 
monument within the State, — and the State itself without battle- 
fields of later date than the war with the Pequot savages, if we 
except the skirmish at Danbury, in 1777, and the invasion of 
New Haven, in 1779. These instances are the only ones in the 
history of two hundred years in which an armed force of an 
enemy remained over-night upon her soil. In Connecticut there 
never was a revolutionary war I She entered the struggle "for inde- 
pendence complete, with her governor, and council, and the whole 
machinery of the colonial government. In other colonies there was 
more or less revolution. We, in Connecticut, fought, not for the 
achieving of new liberties, but for the defence of the old. . . . 

As early as 1778, Grovemor Trumbull wrote to the Tory Tryon, 

<< The barbarous inhumanity which has marked the prosecution of the war on 
your part, the insolence which displays itself on every petty advantage, and 
the cruelties exercised on those whom the fortune of war nas thrown into your 
hands, are inseparable bars to the very idea of any peace with Great Bntain 
on any other conditions than the most perfect and absolute independence.'' 

At length it seemed that History had completed her dramatic 
preparations, and that the curtain was ready to rise upon such 
a scene of slaughter. Arnold, once the most brilliant officer in 
the Continental service, was a traitor in disgrace, fleeing from 
the sight of honorable and patriotic men and loathed by those 
who had bought him and were ready to use him on the base 
business, unworthy of the name of war, to which they had now 
resolved to stoop. Only a brief rehearsal of his part, by the 
burning of Eichmond and the devastation of other parts of Vir- 
ginia, and Arnold was ready, one year from the date of his 
treason, to disembark, in the bright daylight of the morning of 
September 6, 1781, with his band of foreign incendiaries and 
assassins, take his stand on the tomb of the Winthrops, and 
direct the destruction of the town and the slaughter of his fel- 
low-citizens and neighbors. . . . 
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There is a cuiious superficial resemblance to be observed be- 
tween the battle of Groton Heights and the battle of Bunker 
Hill. In each case there was the storming of a hill-top fort by a 
vastly superior force of regular troops, against a scanty garrison 
of untrained militia. In each case the successfiil storm was ac- 
companied by burning the neighboring town. In each case the 
military event is commemorated by a granite obelisk, and thx) 
memoiy of it is cherished proudly as more precious than the 
memory of many victories. Even as the brave fighting of the 
farmers of Bunker Hill committed the people to the commence- 
ment of the war, so the more heroic suffering and dying of the 
martyrs of Groton Heights made it thenceforth impossible to 
think of compromises and concessions, which the British gov- 
ernment had been offering to the American people on condition 
of their renewed allegiance. After the death of Ledyard and 
his neighbors there could be no end of the war but in victory. 
The victory was not far away, indeed, for the glory of York- 
town was nigh at hand. But there was need, nevertheless, 
for the horror of Groton Heights. The blood of all these mar- 
tyrs was not spilled in vain I . . . 

fellow-citizens of Connecticut, and especially men of Groton, 
children of these martyred heroes, be proud of the stock from 
which you are descended — ^proud, with that worthy and honest 
pride which shall lead you to emulate the virtues of the race 
from which you are sprung I You do well to build your school- 
house in the shadow of this lofty obelisk, and to let this arena 
of the bloody struggle be trodden, year by year, in the happy 
sports of boys and girls. But think what a shame it would be 
before the world if the children of such ancestors should prove 
recreant to their glorious name I Think what a legacy of glory 
and ennobling responsibility has come down to you, to be kept 
and handed down, unimpaired and enhanced, to your children 
after you ! 

" Guard well your trust, — 
The faith that dared the sea, 
The truth that made them free, 
Their cherished purity, 
Their garnered dust." 

Lkonabd Woolsst Baoon. 
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THE YORKTOWN MONUMENT BEGUN. 

(Extract from Centennial Address, October 18, 1881.) 
********* 

Yss, it is mine, and somewhat peculiarly mine, perhaps, not- 
withstanding the presence of the official representatives of my 
native State, to bear the greetings of Plymouth Eock to James- 
town ; of Bunker Hill to Yorktown ; of Boston, recovered from 
the British forces in 76, to Mount Yemon, the home in life and 
death of her illustrious Deliverer; and there is no office within 
the gifb of Congresses, Presidents, or People, which I could dis- 
charge more cordially and fervently. . . . 

Our earliest and our latest acknowledgments are due this day 
to France for the inestimable services which gave us the crown- 
ing victory of the 19th of October, 1781. It matters not for us 
to speculate now whether American independence might not 
have been ultimately achieved without her aid. We aU know 
that, God willing, such a consummation was certain in the end, 
as to-morrow's sunrise, and that no earthly potentates or 
powers, single or conjoined, could have carried us back into a 
permanent condition of colonial dependence and subjugation. 
Nor need we be curious to inquire into any special inducements 
which Prance may have had to intervene thus nobly in our 
behalf. . . . 

Nearly two years before the treaties of Franklin were nego- 
tiated and signed, the young Lafayette, then but nineteen years 
of age, a captain of French dragoons, stationed at Metz, at a 
dinner given by the commandant of the garrison to the Duke 
of Gloucester, a brother of George III., happened to hear the 
tidings of our Declaration of Independence, which had reached 
the duke that very day from London. It formed the subject of 
animated and excited conversation, in which the enthusiastic 
young soldier tpok part, and before he had left the table an in- 
extinguishable spark had been struck and kindled in his breast, 
and his whole heart was on fire in the cause of American liberty. 
Eegardless of the remonstrances of his friends, of the ministry, 
and of the king himself, in spite of every discouragement and 
obstacle, he soon tears himself away from a young and lovely 
wife, leaps on board a vessel which he had provided for himself, 
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braves the perils of a voyage across the Atlantic, then swarming 
with cruisers, reaches Philadelphia by way of Charleston, South 
Carolina, and so wins at once the regard and confidence of the 
Continental Congress by his avowed desire to risk his life in our 
service, at his own expense, without pay or allowance of any 
sort, that, on the 31st of July, 1777, before he was yet quite 
twenty years of age, he was commissioned a major-general in 
the army of the United States. 

It is hardly too much to say that from that dinner at Metz, 
and that 31st of July, in Philadelphia, may be dated the train 
of influences and events which culminated four years afterwards 
in the surrender of Comwallis to the allied forces of America 
and France. Presented to our great Virginian commander-in- 
chief a few days only after his commission was voted by Con- 
gress, an intimacy, a friendship, an affection grew up between 
them almost at sight. Invited to become a member of his mili- 
tary femily, and treated with the tenderness of a son, Lafayette 
is henceforth to be not only the beloved and trusted associate 
of Washington, but a Uving tie between his native and his 
almost adopted country. Ketuming to Prance in January, 1779, 
after eighteen months of brave and valuable service here, during 
which he had been wounded at Brandywine, had exhibited signal 
gallantry and skill at Monmouth, and had received the thanks 
of Congress for important services in Shode Island, he was 
now in the way of appealing personally to the French minis- 
try to send an army and fleet to our assistance. He did appeal ; 
and the zeal and force of his arguments at length prevailed. 
The young marquis, to whom alone the decision of the king was 
received, hastens back with eager joy to announce the glad 
tidings to Washington, and to arrange with him for the recep- 
tion and employment of the auxiliary forces. 

Accordingly, on the 10th of July, 1780, a squadron of the 
ships of war brings Eochambeau with six thousand French 
troops into the harbor of Newport, with instructions "to act 
under Washington, and live with the American officers as their 
brethren,*' and the American officers are forthwith desired by 
Washington, in General Orders, — "to wear white and black 
cockades as a symbol of aflection for their allies." 

Nearly a full year, however, was to elapse before the rich 
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finiits of that alliance were to be developed, — a year of the great- 
est discouragement and gloom for the American cause. The 
war on our side seemed languishing. As late as the 9th of 
April, 1781, Washington wrote to Colonel John Laurens, who 
had gone on a special mission to Paris, '^ If France delays a 
timely and powerful aid in the critical juncture of our affairs, 
it will avail us nothing should she attempt it hereafter. We are 
at this hour suspended in the balance. In a word, we are at the 
end of our tether, and now or never our deliverance must come.^' 

Grod's holy name be praised, deliverance was to come, and did 
come, now! On the 3d of September, 1781, the united armies 
reached Philadelphia, where, Congress being in session, the 
French army " paid it the honors which the king had ordered 
us to pay," as we are told in the journal of the gallant Count 
William de Deux Ponts. ... On the 19th of October the arti- 
cles were signed by which the garrisons of York and Gloucester, 
together with all the officers and seamen of the British ships in 
the Chesapeake, " surrender themselves prisoners of war to the 
combined forces of America and France." 

KoBEBT Charles Winthrop. 



THE YORKTOWN LESSON. 
(Olosing passage from Centennial Address, October 18, 1881.) 

Fellow-Citizens op the United States, — 

Citizens of the old Thirteen of the Eevolution, and citizens of 
the new Twenty-five, whose stars are now glittering with no 
inferior lustre in our glorious galaxy, — ^yes, and Citizens of the 
still other States which I dare not attempt to number, but 
which are destined at no distant period to be evolved from our 
imperial Texas and Territories, — ^I hail you all as brothers to- 
day, and call upon you all, as you advance in successive genera- 
tions, to stand fast in the faith of the fathers, and to uphold 
and maintain unimpaired the matchless institutions which are 
now ours I " You are the advanced guard of the human race ; 
you have the fhture of the world," said Madame de Stael to a 
distinguished American, recalling with pride what France had 
done for us at Yorktown. Let us lift ourselves to a fVdl sense 
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of such a responsibility for the progress of freedom, in other 
lands as well as in our own. Next, certainly, to promoting the 
greatest good of the greatest number at home, the supreme 
mission of our country is to hold up before the eyes of all man- 
kind a practical, well-regulated, successful system of Free, Con- 
stitutional government, purely administered and loyally sup- 
ported, giving assurance and furnishing proof that true Liberty 
is not incompatible with the maintenance of Order, with obedi- 
ence to Law, and with a lofty standard of political and social 
Virtue. . . . 

We cannot escape from the great responsibility of this great 
intervention of American Example ; and it involves nothing less 
than the hope or the despair of the Ages I Let us strive, then, to 
aid and advance the Liberty of the world, in the only legitimate 
way in our power, by patriotic fidelity and devotion in upholding, 
illustrating, and adorning our own free institutions. " Spartam 
nactus es : Hanc exoma I" There is no limit to our prosperity 
and welfiire if we are true to those institutions. We have noth- 
ing now to fear except from ourselves. We are One by the 
configuration of nature and by the strong impress of art, — inex- 
tricably entwined by the lay of our land, the run of our rivers, 
the chain of our lakes, and the iron network of our crossing and 
recrossing and ever-multiplying and still advancing tracks of 
trade and travel. We are One by the memories of our fathers. 
We are One by the hopes of our children. We are One by a 
Constitution and a Union which have not only survived the 
shock of Foreign and of Civil war, but have stood the abeyance 
of almost all administration, while the whole people were wait- 
ing breathless, in alternate hope and fear, for the issues of an 
execrable crime. With the surrender to each other of all our old 
sectional animosities and prejudices, let us be One, henceforth 
and always, in mutual regard, conciliation, and affection ! 

" Go on, hand in hand, O States, never to be disunited I Be 
the praise and the heroic song of all posterity T' On this aus- 
picious day let me invoke, as I devoutly and fervently do, the 
choicest and richest blessings of Heaven on those who shall do 
most, in all time to come, to preserve our beloved country in 

UNITY, PEAOB, and OONOORD. 

KoBBBT Charles Winthbop. 
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THE BENNINGTON MONUMENT BEGUN. 
(From Address delivered August 16, 1887.) 

We gather on this anniversary day to lay the comer-stone 
of a monument which shall fitly commemorate the great event 
known in our history as the battle of Bennington. The story 
has been often told by sire to son, and by grandsire to wondering 
grandchildren gathered at his knee. It was from these homes 
about us that so many went out to meet and stay the invader. 
It is in many of these peaceful homes that their kindred and 
descendants now live. At each recurring anniversary the story 
has been rehearsed anew, a theme fruitful of impassioned ora- 
tory, an inspiration to the poet, and embalmed by the historian. 

The summer of 1777 was a season of gloom and depression in 
the American colonies. They were scattered, incoherent, with- 
out l^mds and appliances to cope with the rich and powerful 
mother-country. The Tories were exultant. The timid were 
halting between two. The leaders, even, were despondent. 
On the 6th of July Burgoyne captured Ticonderoga, and on 
the next day, at Hubbardton, routed the rear-guard of our re- 
treating army. At this critical moment the Council of Safety, 
then the provisional government of Vermont, appealed to Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire for aid. 

Bight nobly did they respond, and " Ho, to the borders I" rang 
through the hills of New Hampshire and echoed along the 
valleys of Berkshire and Worcester. John Stark with stalwart 
men firom the granite hills came marching across the moun- 
tains. Colonel Simonds rallied the men from Berkshire, and 
Warner, Herrick, Williams, and Brush, with their Vermonters, 
came also. 

Probably few, if any, of those engaged in the battle began to 
measure the momentous consequences which hung upon its issue. 
Our fathers " builded better than they knew." The moral qual- 
ity of their action lies in their ready, unselfish loyalty to a 
perilous duty and their prompt response to its call at the risk 
of life itself. 

Did time serve, I might dwell upon the personal characteristics 
of the men who then dwelt in this region, of their manly fortitude 
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in time of trial, of the wisdom and moderation which marked 
their deliberations, of the courage with which they confronted 
all adversaries, of their respect for rightful authority, and their 
hatred of its abuse. I might tell how they braved the dangers of 
the frontier forest and subdued it to the uses of advancing civili- 
zation, how civil order prevailed while yet there was no organ- 
ized power, legislative, executive, or judicial, by which those 
fimctions could be exercised, and yet, such was the self-governing 
capacity of those pioneers, for the most part plain farmers, that 
without the ordinary appliances for the maintenance of private 
rights, public rights, and public order, they held them secure, 
gave of their scanty means, without stint, and offered themselves 
a ready sacrifice in support of the common cause. Of all this, 
Ticonderoga, Hubbardton, Bennington, and Saratoga will stand 
as witnesses forever. 

They were no carpet-knights nor plumed cavaliers playing 
fantastic tricks of knight-errantry. They were grim fighters, 
and they fought in their every-day clothes. Every patriot bullet 
was winged and instinct with the loftiest inspiration of a cour- 
age bom of faith in God and in His eternal principles of justice, 
and in deathless devotion to country. That word country meant 
far more to them than it did to the Greeks at Marathon. To 
them, country stood for the people, secure in all natural rights, 
and all the social and civil free institutions essential to their 
preservation. They were living epistles of a new faith. They 
were yeomen, warriors, statesmen. They were fit founders of a 
new system of government, so well epitomized by the immortal 
Lincoln as a " government of the people, for the people, by the 
people." In this faith they lived, and for its triumphant estab- 
lishment they fought and conquered on yonder hill-side. The 
honor of their grand achievement is the glorious inheritance 
of the three New England States represented here to-day, from 
whose valleys and hill-sides their patriotic sons so swiftly rallied 
at the call of country. The fruits of their victory are the com- 
mon heritage of the whole country for all time to come. Their 
heroic example is for all time. The heroic life or heroic death 
in a just cause, though apparently hopeless, will some time bear 
rich harvest in reconversion into successftil heroic action inspired 
by example. We begin now the erection of a majestic and en- 
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during memorial which shall in some degree symbolize our con< 
oeption of an event fraught with great results. 

Let it rise majestic here, girt by these grand mountains and 
overlooking the graves of the heroic dead. And so may it 
stand a mute but eloquent witness and memorial to all coming 
generations, of the battle of Bennington, and of the valor and 
virtue of the men who crowned the day, whose anniversary we 
celebrate, with glorious victory. 

John W. Stxwaxt. 



THE JASFEB MONUMENT DEDICATED. 
(From Address delivered February 22, 1888.) 

Perhaps no comparatively obscure name has ever gathered 
about it, after the lapse of a century, so general and tender an 
interest as that of Sergeant William Jasper. There was nothing 
in Jasper's birth, education, or circumstances, as far as these are 
known, calculated to arrest the attention or impress the imagi- 
nation. He was bom in our sister State of South Carolina, of 
humble parentage, and died an unpretending soldier in the non- 
commissioned ranks of a rebel army, and died, too, in the very 
hour of disastrous defeat. Yet there stands not upon this, or 
any other continent, one monument more worthily erected than 
the granite column and bronze statue which we are here to 
unveil. 

At Fort Moultrie, on June 28, 1776, he leaped through an 
embrasure, under fhrious fire, and recovered, with its shattered 
staff, the fallen flag of South Carolina. In Georgia, on outpost 
duty, he released prisoners from the enemy's hands, and dis- 
tinguished himself by deeds of extraordinary daring. His life 
was a noble illustration of all the characteristics that adorn the 
soldier and the patriot. It was an exhibition of all the boasted 
virtues of the knighthood of olden times. His courage was of 
the most heroic and elevated type. Patriotism burned with a 
steadfast and undying flame in his breast. His modesty was 
as conspicuous as his splendid and unselfish valor. He little 
thought, when with his dying breath he said, " Tell Mrs. Elliott 
that I saved the flag she gave me, though I lost my life," that 
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he was placing in the hands of the historic muse, one of the 
rarest gems of chivalry that ever sparkled upon her bosom. 
Indeed, his modest worth, his lofty courage, his self-sacrifice, his 
disinterestedness, and bis touching reverence for womanhood, in 
the hour of danger and of death, constitute the very essence 
and glory of chivalry. They illustrate the truth, that genuine 
greatness of soul is independent of rank, of titles, of station. 

You have raised this monument not only to Jasper, but to 
tliat vast army of unpretending heroes who, in all armies, have 
fought and suffered, and without the hope of distinction have 
A)rgotten self, braved dangers, faced death unblanched, torn 
flags from the enemy's hands, and placed their own on hostile 
breastworks, or gone down to unlettered graves, in the crash 
and carnage of war. 

But, again, this monument will become another bond of 
sympathy between Ireland and America. Let us regard it, in 
some sense, as a memorial of the heroic and pathetic struggle 
waged for self-government by Jasper's father-land, that Niobe 
of the nations, " songful, soulful, sorrowful Ireland," the echoes 
of whose woes are in the very heart of Christendom, whose 
genius and courage have enriched and ennobled every land, and 
whose irrepressible passion for liberty, growing stronger through 
centuries of oppression, is the great phenomenon of history. 

Lastly, I interpret the purpose of your monument to be the 
commemoration of those noble attributes of character which 
Jasper so beautifully illustrated in his life and death. "Grod 
save liberty and my country!" was his exclamation as he rescued 
the flag at Fort Moultrie. And as he closed his eyes upon his 
struggling country, he desired that his father might be assured 
that his son had died with a steadfast faith in an immortal life 
beyond the grave. 

My countrymen, the occasion which convenes us allures us 
to the contemplation of a future of greater concord and more 
perfect unity. On the heights of Bunker Hill, the gratitude of 
the North has raised an imposing memorial to the heroes who 
feU there, in defence of liberty. Here, after the lapse of a cen- 
tury, on the lowlands of Georgia, on the birthday of Washing- 
ton, we dedicate this monument to another martyr who fell in 
the cause of our comitry's independence. Erected on the same 
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continent, by the shores of the same ocean, to heroes of the same 
war, whose services and blood were a part of the price paid for 
our common freedom, these monuments should stand as effectual 
protests against sectional animosities, forever appealing, in their 
impressive silence, for a republic of concordant hearts as of equal 
States. 

JOHK BbOWK Gk>BDOK. 

THE JASPER TABLET IN MADISON SQUARE, SAVANNAH. 

To the Heroic Memory of 

SERGEANT WILLIAM JASPER, 

Who, Though Mortally Wounded, 

Rescued the Colon of his Regiment, 

In the Assault 

On the British Lines about the City, 

October 9th, 1779. 

A Century Has Not Dimmed the Glory 

Of the Irish- American Soldier 

Whose Last Tribute to Civil Liberty 

Was His Noble Life. 

1779-1879. 



THE PUTNAM MONUMENT DBDIOATBD. 
(From Address delivered June 14, 1888.) 

NiNETT-EiOHT yoars ago tbe wasted form of an old soldier, 
scarred by tomahawk and bullet, was laid to rest in yonder 
graveyard. His epitaph was written by tbe foremost scholar of 
our State."^ And here, to-day, above a handful of ashes, all that 
remains of that stalwart frame which in life was the inspiration 
of colonists, the hate of Frenchmen, the fear of Englishmen, 
and the awe of Indians, late, but not too late, a grateful State 
has built a seemly and enduring pedestal, has placed upon it 
his war-horse, and called again to his saddle, with his bronzed 
features saluting the morning, the Connecticut hero of the 
Revolution. . . . 

Blessed is the State which has a history I Its present is the 
natural evolution of its past. ThermopylsB was a perpetual 

* The Putnam Tablet, page 142, ante. 
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legacy to the sons of Sparta ; the atmosphere of the Academy 
was an everlasting inheritance to the men of Athens. The 
children of Israel sing the songs of Miriam and David, study 
the philosophy of Moses, and Ezra, and Hillel, fight over the 
battles of Saul and the Maccabees, and rightly say, they are all 
ours. The wars are over, the wisdom is written, the lyrics are 
sung, the laws are written on papyrus, are cut in stone, are 
printed on paper, but the lesson of them all is as fresh as a 
bubbling spring. . . . 

A nation's characters may be read in its heroes. If men of 
blood and ambition are the ideals of a nation, we find a nation 
of warriors ; if patriots are the heroes, be they on the battle-field 
or in the council-chamber, we find a nation proud of its nation- 
ality. It is not military greatness that we honor to-day ; it is 
loyalty to manhood and to truth and to country. . Salem had the 
honor of his birth, in 1718, and well did he repay the obligations 
of his Massachusetts nativity, by the defence and deliverance 
which he brought to her territory. He was of sturdy English 
blood, and, curiously enough, the family crest was a wolf *s head. 
Like Washington and Hale, in his youth he was a conspicuous 
leader in athletic sports. When he visited the city of Boston 
for the first time, and his rural appearance excited uncompli- 
mentary comment from a city youth of twice his size, who 
chaffed him in a way to which the country boy was not accus- 
tomed, the young Israel proceeded to amuse the Boston people 
by a thorough, if not a scientific, pounding of his antagonist. 
He was first married at twenty-one years of age, and at once 
removed to Pomfret. Here occurred the wolf's-den incident, a 
story which will be told to reverent and admiring boys as a 
classic as long as boys admire pluck and bravery, which may it 
be as long as grass grows. . . . 

In the French and Indian War, beginning as a captain in 1753, 
he served until 1762. As an Indian-fighter Putnam had qualifi- 
cations which have not been excelled in the long story of our 
conflicts with the red man. His career in these earliest wars 
was as romantic as the journeys and battles of .^Sneas, and as 
real as martyrdom. In the forests and swamps and fields, in 
rapids and creeks, and on the lakes, by night and by day, in rec- 
onnoitre, or bush-fight, or battle-line, as scout or as a company 
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leader, in charge of a battalion or in single combat, he was tire- 
less in action, fertile in expedients, absolutely insensible to fear, 
and almost invariably a victor. . . . 

For the next twelve or more years he remained at home, was 
honored by civil office, and enjoyed the hearty esteem of the colo- 
nists. He had an intuition of the coming independence which 
few, even of the most radical of the fathers, dared hope for. 
When British officers reasoned with him on the folly of colonial 
resistance, and asked him " if he had any doubt that five thou- 
sand veterans could march through the continent ?'' '^ Ko doubt," 
said he, " if they behaved civilly and paid well for everything 
they wanted ; but," he continued, " if in a hostile manner, though 
the American men were out of the question, the women, with 
ladles and broomsticks, would knock them all on the head before 
they could get half through." 

Putnam expected to fight the mother-country and expected 
to win! The call came soon. It found him in the field. 
Leaving his oxen unloosened, and mounting his horse, he rode to 
Boston, to the fight which he saw had come, and had come to 
stay until it should be forever settled upon principles of freedom 
and right. It was but a few weeks from Lexington to Bunker 
Hill. The story of Putnam's career, from Bunker Hill until his 
paralysis in the winter of 1779-80, is deeply interesting. He 
had his share, and no more, of the ill fortunes of the campaigns, 
and he had his full share of success. . . . 

Putnam's bravery was the bravery of thoughtfulness ; his 
courage was of the kind that thinks. He was as sensitive to 
the sufferings of others as a mother. He guarded the honor of 
woman with the chivalry of a knight. He loved war, for the 
sake of peace and freedom, and the camp, because he saw 
through and beyond its tents the peace of home. He was a 
military leader rather than a great general, and his leadership 
was marked by enthusiasm and faith, by daring, and tenacity, 
and endurance. And he was, in every fibre of his being, a true 
man, — ^kind, honest, pure, conscientious, devout. He loved good- 
ness, and good men, and good things ; he hated jealousies, and 
envies, and bitterness, and injustice. The fibres of his being 
were neither by nature nor by culture delicate or refined ; but 
his heart beat and his nerves thrilled with a patriotism as 
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pure and true as the on-rushing watei-s of Kiagara. If there 
was no place in his garden for tropical flowers, there was no 
room there for poisonous grasses. If he had little conception 
of the great universe of stars and planets, he knew there was 
to be a new day, and he stood and waited for the dawn with his 
sword in hand. 

"What went ye out into the wilderness to see? A reed 
shaken with the wind ? 

"But what went ye out for to see? A man clothed in soft 
raiment? behold, they that wear soft raiment are in kings' 
houses. 

" But what went ye out for to see ? A prophet ? yea, I say 

onto you, and much more than a prophet." 

Hknrt Oobnblixts BoBiNsoir. 



THE SUKRENDBB OF BX7BGOYNB. 

(Extract from Centennial Poem, read October 17, 1877.) 

Brothers, this spot is holy I Look around I 

Before us flows our memory's sacred river, 
Whose banks are Freedom's shrines. This grassy mound, 

The altar, on whose height the Mighty Giver 
Grave Independence to our country ; when. 
Thanks to its brave, enduring, patient men. 
The invading host was brought to bay, and laid 
Beneath " Old Glory's'* new-born folds, the blade, 
rhe brazen thunder-throats, the pomp of war, 
And England's yoke, broken for evermore. 

^r ^h ^F ^F ^F ^F ^F 

Yes, on this spot, — ^thanks to our gracious God, — 
Where last in conscious arrogance it trod, 
Defiled, as captives, Burgoyne's conquered horde ; 
Below, their general yielded up his sword ; 
There, to our flag bowed England's, battle-torn ; 
Where now we stand, th' United States was born. 

James Watts ds Pbystxb. 




WASHINGTON. 



PART V. 



SPECIAL OBUGATIONS OF AMERICANS. 



INTRODUOTION. 

The liifitory of the United States since the achievement of 
national independence has, in an eztraordinaiy degree, verified 
the wisdom of the men who founded the government and framed 
its Constitution. Every important domestic or foreign issue 
which that history has unfolded, was clearly anticipated. The 
debates in Congress, State legislation, the expansion or acquisi- 
tion of territory, the changing relations of slavery, the develop- 
ment of the fisheries, the revenue changes, the reciprocal and 
specific relations or obligations of the Federal and the State gov- 
emmentSy have been legitimate developments of well-appreciated 
and fully-anticipated principles and wise forethought. These 
developments have realized the hopes of the fathers, and escaped 
the dangers which they most anxiously dreaded. The republic 
has accepted the expressed will of the majority, and patiently 
re-submitted to the people all matters which seemed of doubtful 
wisdom, in the successive changes of administration or policy. It 
has been found that the people are ever in advance of the poli- 
ticians, and that an inherent sense of what is truly patriotic and 
best for home-life will rightly shape the national life. Apart from 
the development of independence during the Revolutionary War, 
and separate from the succession of public utterances which il- 
lustrate the nation's growth, are other addresses, which may well 
be given a place, as early expressions of the satisfaction of the 
&thers with then* work and its early progress. 

On the 4th of July, 1787, the year of the adoption of the 
Constitution, and a few days before the passage of the " Ordi- 
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nance of *87," Joel Barlow, of Connecticut, eminent as states- 
man and poet, addressed the " Society of the Cincinnati," at 
Hartford, Connecticut, and stated the philosophy of the Revo- 
lution in words of permanent value. 

ADDRESS OP JOEL BARLOW. (July 4, 1787.) 

On the anniversary of 8o great an event as the birth of the empire in 
which we live, none will question the propriety of passing a few moments 
in contemplating the various objects suggested to the mind by the important 
occasion ; and while the nourishment, the growth, and even the existence of 
our empire depend upon the united efforts of an extensive and divided people, 
the duties of this day ascend from amusement and congratulation to a serious 
patriotic employment. 

We are assembled, not to boast, but to realize, not to inflate our national 
vanity by a pompous relation of past achievements in the council or the 
field, but, from a modest retrospect of the truly dignified part already acted 
by our countrymen, from an accurate view of our present situation, and from 
an anticipation of the scenes that remain to be unfolded, to discern and 
familiarize the duties that still await us as citizens, as soldiers, and as men. 

Revolutions in other countries have been effected by accident. The 
faculties of human reason and the rights of human nature have been the 
sport of chance and the prey of ambition. When indignation has burst the 
bands of slavery, to the destruction of one tyrant, it was only to impose the 
manacles of another. This arose from the imperfection of that early stage 
of society, the foundations of empires being laid in ignorance, with a total 
inability of foreseeing the improvements of civilization, or of adapting 
government to a state of social refinement. On the western continent a new 
task, totally unknown to the legislators of other nations, was imposed upon 
the fathers of the American empire. Here was a people, lords of the soil 
on which they trod, commanding a prodigious length of coast, and an equal 
breadth of frontier, a people habituated to liberty, professing a mild and 
benevolent religion, and highly advanced in science and civilization. To 
conduct such a people in a revolution, the address must be made to reason, 
as well as the passions. 

In what other age or nation has a people, at ease upon their own farms, 
secure and distant from the approach of fleets and armies, tide-waiters and 
stamp-masters, reasoned, before they had felt, and, from the dictates of duty 
and conscience, encountered dangers, distress, and poverty, for the sake of 
securing to posterity a government of independence and peace ? Here was 
no Cromwell to inflame the people with bigotry and zeal ; no Gsesar to re- 
ward his followers with the spoils of vanquished foes ; and no territory to be 
acquired by conquest. Ambition, superstition, and avarice, those universal 
torches of war, never illumed an American field of battle. But the perma- 
nent principles of sober policy spread through the colonies, roused the people 
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to auert their rights, and conducted the revolution. Those principles were 
noble, as they were new and unprecedented in the history of human actions. 
The majority of a great people, on a subject which they understand, will 
never act wrong. 

Our duty calls us to act worthy of the age and the country that gave us 
birth. Every possible encouragement for great and generous exertions is 
presented before us. The natural resources are inconceivably various and 
great. The enterprising genius of the people promises « most rapid improve- 
ment in all the arts that embellish human nature. The blessings of a rational 
government will invite emigrations from the rest of the world and fill the 
empire with the worthiest and happiest of mankind ; while the example of 
political wisdom and sagacity, here to be displayed, will excite emulation 
through the kingdoms of the earth, and meliorate the condition of the 
human race. 

On the 4th of July, six years later, at Boston, John Quincy 
Adams, with equal wisdom and faith, placed on record his own 
convictions as to the value of the results, realized and prospec- 
tive. 

ADDEESS OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. (July 4, 1798.) 

Americans ! let us pause for a moment to consider the situation of our 
country at that eventful day when our national existence commenced. In 
the full possession and enjoyment of all those prerogatives for which you 
then dared to adventure upon '* all the varieties of untried being,'' the calm 
and settled moderation of the mind is scarcely competent to conceive the 
tone of heroism to which the souls of freemev were exalted in that hour of 
perilous magnanimity. 

Seventeen times has the sun, in the progress of his annual revolutioutt, 
diffused his prolific radiance over the plains of independent America. 
Millions of hearts, which then palpitated with the rapturous glow of patri- 
otism, have already been translated to brighter worlds ; to the abodes of more 
than mortal freedom. 

Other millions have arisen, to receive from their parents and benefactors 
the inestimable recompense of their achievements. 

A large proportion of the audience, whose benevolence is at this moment 
listening to the speaker of the day, like him, were at that period too little 
advanced beyond the threshold of life to partake of the divine enthusiasm 
which inspired the American bosom ; which prompted her voice to proclaim 
defiance to the thunders of Britain ; which consecrated the banners of her 
armies ; and finally erected the holy temple of American Liberty over the 
tomb of departed tyranny. 

It is from those who have already passed the meridian of life ; it is 
from you, ye venerable assertors of the rights of mankind, that we are to be 
informed what were the feelings which swayed within your breasts and 
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impelled you to action ; when, like the stripling of Israel, with seaioely • 
weapon to attack, and without a shield for your defence, you met and, undis- 
mayed, engaged with the gigantic greatness of the British power. 

Untutored in the disgraceful science of human hutchery ; destitute of the 
iiktal materials which the ingenuity of man has combined to sharpen the 
scythe of death ; unsupported by the arm of any friendly alliance, and un- 
fortified against the powerful assaults of an unrelenting enemy, you did not 
hesitate at that moment, when your coasts were infested by a formidable 
fleet, when your territories were invaded by a numerous and veteran army, 
to pronounce the sentence of eternal separation fi^>m Britain, and to throw 
the gauntlet at a power, the terror of whose recent triumphs was almost co- 
extensive with the earth. 

The interested and selfish propensities which, in times of prosperous tran- 
quillity, have such powerful dominion over the heart, were all expelled, and 
in their stead the public virtues, the spirit of personal devotion to the com- 
mon cause, a contempt of every danger, in comparison with the subserviency 
of the country, had assumed an unlimited control. 

The passion for the public had absorbed all the rest, as the glorious lumi- 
nary of heaven extinguishes, in a flood of refUlgence, the twinkling splendor 
of every inferior planet Those of you, my countrymen, who were actors 
in those interesting scenes will best know how feeble and impotent is the 
language of this description, to express the Impassioned emotions of the soul 
with which you were then agitated. 

Yet it were injustice to conclude fi^>m thence, or fh>m the greater preva- 
lence of private and personal motives in these days of calm serenity, that 
your sons have degenerated from the virtues of their fathers. Let it rather 
be a subject of pleasing reflection to you that the generous and disinterested 
energies which you were summoned to display, are permitted, by the bounti- 
ful indulgence of heaven, to remain latent in the bosoms of your children. 

From the present prosperous appearance of our public affairs, we may admit 
a rational hope that our country will have no occasion to require of us those 
extraordinary and heroic exertions, which it was your fortune to exhibit. 

But from the common versatility of all human destiny, should the pros- 
pect hereafter darken, and the clouds of public misfortune thicken to a tem- 
pest ; should the voice of our country's calamity ever call us to her relief, we 
swear, by the precious memory of the sages who toiled and of the heroes who 
bled in her defence, that we will prove ourselves not unworthy of the prize 
which they so dearly purchased ; that we will act as the faithful disciples of 
those who so magnanimously taught us the instructive lesson of republican 
virtue. 

On the twentieth anniversary of American independence John 
Lathrop delivered an oration at Boston, drawing even a brighter 
picture of the future, and a clearer outline of the struggle which 
the day honored. 
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BXTBAGT FBOM ADDBESS OF JOHN LATHBOP. (July 4, 1796.) 

In the war for independence America had but one object in yiew, for in 
independence are concentrated and condensed every blessing that makes life 
desirable, every right and privilege which can tend to the happiness, or secure 
the native dignity, of man. In the attainment of independence were all 
their passions, their desires, and their powers engaged. The intrepidity and 
magnanimity of their armies, the wisdom and inflexible firmness of their 
Congress, the ardency of their patriotism, their unrepining patience when 
assailed by dangers and perplexed with aggravated misfortunes, have long 
and deservedly employed the pen of panegyric and the tongue of oratory. 

Through the whole Bevolutionary conflict a consistency and systematic 
regularity were preserved, equally honorable as extraordinary. The unity 
of design and classically correct arrangement of the series of incidents which 
completed the epio story of American independence, were so wonderfiil, so 
well wrought, that political Hypercriticism was abashed at the mighty pro- 
duction, and forced to join her sister, Envy, in applauding the glorious 
composition. 

On the last page of Fate's eventful volume, with the raptured ken of 
prophecy, I behold Columbia's name recorded, her Aiture honors and happi- 
ness inscribed. In the same important book, the approaching end of tyranny 
and the triumph of right and justice are written, in indelible characters. The 
struggle will soon be over ; the tottering thrones of despots will quickly &11, 
and bury their proud incumbents in their massy ruins. 

BXTBACT FBOM ADDBESS OF OLIYEB PEBBY MOBTON. 

(At Athens, Ohio, August, 1878.) 

What the sun is in the heavens, diffusing light and warmth, and by its 
subtle influence holding the planets in their orbits, and preserving the har- 
mony of the universe, such is the sentiment of nationality in a people, dif- 
fusing life and protection in every direction, holding the faces of Americans 
always towards their homes, protecting the States in the exercise of their 
just powers, and preserving the harmony of all. We must have a Nation. 
It is a necessity of our political existence. We should cherish the idea that 
while the States have their rights, sacred and inviolable, which we should 
guard with untiring vigilance, never permitting an encroachment upon 
them, and ever remembering that such encroachment is as much a violation 
of the Constitution of the United States as to encroach upon the rights of 
the general government : still bear in mind that the States are but subordi- 
nate parts of one great Nation, — ^that the Nation is over all, even as Qod is 
oyer the nniyene. 
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COLUMBIA. 

Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise ; 

The queen of the world and the child of the skies ; 

Thy genius commands thee ; with rapture behold. 

While ages on ages thy splendors unfold. 

Thy reign is the last and the noblest of time, 

Most fruitful thy soil, most inviting thy clime ; 

Let the crimes of the East ne'er encrimson thy name^ 

Be freedom, and science, and virtue, thy fame. 

To conquest and slaughter let Europe aspire, 
Whelm nations in blood, and wrap cities in fire ; 
Thy heroes the rights of mankind shall defend. 
And triumph pursue them, and glory attend. 
A world is thy realm : for a world be thy laws, 
Enlarged as thine empire, and just as thy cause ; 
On freedom's broad basis thy empire shall rise. 
Extend with the main, and dissolve with the skies. 

Fair Science her gates to thy foes ^hall unbar. 
And the east see thy mom hide the beams of her star: 
New bards, and new sages, unrivalled shall soar 
To fame unextinguished, when time is no more ; 
To thee, the last refuge of virtue designed. 
Shall fiy from all nations the best of mankind ; 
Here, grateful to heaven, with transport shall bring 
Their incense, more fragrant than odors of spriiiir. 

Nor less shall thy fair ones to glory ascend. 
And genius and beauty in harmony blend ; 
The graces of form shall awake pure desire. 
And the charms of the soul ever cherish the fire ; 
Their sweetness unmingled, their manners refined, 
And virtue's bright image, enstamped on the mind, 
With peace, and soft rapture, shall toach life to glow, 
And light up a smile in the aspect of woe. 
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Thy fleets to all regions thy power shall display, 
The nations admire, and the ocean obey ; 
Each shore to thy glory its tribute unfold. 
And the East and the South yield their spices and gold. 
As the day-spring unbounded, thy splendor shall flow, 
And earth's little kingdoms before thee shall bow. 
While the ensigns of union, in triumph unfurled, 
Hush the tumult of war and give peace to the world. 

Thus, as down a lone valley, with cedars overspread. 
From war's dread confusion I pensively strayed ; 
The gloom from the face of fair Heaven retired ; 
The winds ceased to murmur ; the thunders expired ; 
Perfumes, as of Eden, flowed sweetly along, 
And a voice, as of angels, enchantingly sung, 
" Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise. 
The queen of the world and the child of the skies." 

Timothy Dwiqht. 



THEORY OP THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

The Parliament of Great Britain asserted a right to tax the 
colonies in all cases whatsoever; and it was precisely on this 
question that they made the Revolution turn. The amount of 
taxation was trifling, but the claim itself was inconsistent with 
liberty ; and that was, in their eyes, enough. It was against the 
recital of an Act of Parliament, rather than against any suffer- 
ings under its enactments, that they took up arms. They went 
to war against a Preamble. They fought seven years against 
a Declaration. They poured out treasure and their blood like 
water, in a contest in opposition to an assertion which those less 
sagacious and not so well schooled in the principles of civil 
liberty would have regarded as barren phraseology or mere 
parade of words. They saw in the claim of the British Parlia- 
ment a seminal principle of mischief, the germ of unjust power ; 
they detected it, dragged it forth from underneath its plausible 
disguises, struck at it, nor did it elude either their steady eye or 
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their weU-direeted blow, till they had extirpated and destroyed 
it, to the smallest fibre. 

On this question of principle, while actual suffering was yet 
a£Eu: off, they raised their flag against a power to which, for 
purposes of foreign conquest and subjugation. Borne, in the 
height of her glory, is not to be compared; a power which 
has dotted over the surface of the whole globe with her posses- 
sions and military posts ; whose morning drum-beat, following 
the sun, and keeping company with the hours, circles the earth 
daily with one continuous and unbroken strain of the martial 

airs of England. 

Daioil Wbbstbb. 



THE EXAMPLE OF OUB FOHEFATHEBS. 

The instructive lesson of history, teaching by example, can 
nowhere be studied with more profit, or with a better promise, 
than in the Eevolutionary period of America ; and especially by 
us, who sit under the tree our fathers planted, enjoy its shade, 
and are nourished by its fruits. But little is our merit, or gain, 
that we applaud their deeds, unless we emulate their virtues. 
Love of country was, in them, an absorbing principle, an undi- 
vided feeling ; not of a fragment, a section, but of the whole 
country. Union was the arch on which they raised the strong 
tower of a nation's independence. Let the arm be palsied that 
would loosen one stone in the basis of this fair structure, or mar 
its beauty ; the tongue mute that would dishonor their names 
by calculating the value of that which they deemed without 
price I 

They have left us an example already inscribed in the world's 
memory; an example portentous to the aims of tyranny in 
every land ; an example that will console, in all ages, the droop- 
ing aspirations of oppressed humanity. They have left us a 
written charter, as a legacy, and as a guide to our course. But 
every day convinces us that a written charter may become 
powerless. Ignorance may misinterpret it ; ambition may assail 
and faction destroy its vital parts ; and aspiring knaveiy may 
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at last sing its requiem on the tomb of departed liberty. It is 
the spirit which lives ; in this are our safety and our hope, — the 
spirit of our fathers ; and while this dweUs deeply in our re- 
membrance, and its flame is cherished, ever burning, ever pure, 
on the altar of our hearts, — while it incites us to think as they 
have thought, and do as they have done, — ^the honor and the 
praise will be ours, to have preserved unimpaired the rich in- 
heritance which they so nobly achieved. 

Jarzd Spabkb. 



THE AMEBIOAN EXPERIMENT. 

Why is the experiment of an extended republic to be re- 
jected merely because it may comprise what is new ? Is it not 
the glory of the people of America, that whilst they have paid 
a decent regard to the opinions of former times and other na- 
tions, they have not suffered a blind veneration for antiquity, 
for custom, or for names, to overrule the suggestions of their 
own good sense, the knowledge of their own situation, and the 
lesson of their own experience ? To this manly spirit posterity 
will be indebted for the possession, and the world for the example, 
of the numerous innovations displayed on the American theatre 
in favor of private rights and public happiness. Had no im- 
portant step been taken by the leaders of the Eevolution for 
which a precedent could not be discovered, — ^no government 
established of which an exact model did not present itself, — 
the people of the United States might, at this moment, have 
been numbered among the melancholy victims of misguided 
councils ; must, at best, have been laboring under the weight 
of some of those forms which have crushed the liberties of the 
rest of mankind. Happily for America, — ^happily, we trust, for 
the whole human race, — they pursued a new and more noble 
course. They accomplished a revolution which has no parallel 
in the annals of human society. They reared the fabric of 
governments which have no model on the face of the globe. 
They formed the design of a great confederacy, which it is in- 
cumbent on their successors to improve and perpetuate. If 
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their works betray imperfections, we wonder at the fewness of 
them. If they erred most in the structure of the Union, this 
was the most difficult to be executed ; this is the work which 
has been new-modelled by the act of your Convention, and it 
is that act on which you are now to deliberate and to decide. 

Jambs Madison 



THE GOVERNMENT OP THE PEOPLE. 

The sovereignty of the people is the basis of our system. 
With the people the power resides both theoretically and practi- 
cally. The government is a determined, xmcompromising democ- 
racy, administered immediately by the people, or by the people's 
responsible agents. In all the European treatises on political 
economy, and even in the state papers of the Holy Alliance, the 
welfare of the people is acknowledged to be the object of govern- 
ment. We believe so too ; but as each man's interests are safest 
in his own keeping, so, in like manner, the interests of the people 
can be best guarded by themselves. If the institution of mon- 
archy were neither tyrannical nor oppressive, it should at least 
be dispensed with as a costly superfluity. 

We believe the sovereign power should reside equally among 
the people. We acknowledge no hereditary distinctions, and we 
confer on no man prerogatives or peculiar privileges. Even the 
best services rendered the state cannot destroy this original and 
essential equality. Legislation and justice are not hereditary 
offices ; no one is bom to power, no one dandled into political 
greatness. Our government, as it rests for support on reason 
and our interests, needs no protection from a nobility ; and the 
strength and ornament of the land consist in its industry and 
morality, its justice and intelligence. 

The States of Europe are all intimately allied with the Church 
and fortified by religious sanctions. We approve of the influence 
of the religious principle on public not less than on private life ; 
but we hold religion to be an affair between each individual con- 
science and God, superior to all political institutions and inde- 
pendent of them. Christianity was neither introduced nor re- 
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formed by the civil power ; and with us the modes of worship 

are in no wise prescribed by the State. 

Thus, then, the people governs, and solely ; it does not divide 

its power with a hierarchy, a nobility, or a king. The popular 

voice is all-powerful with us; this is our oracle, and this, we 

acknowledge, is the voice of God. Invention is solitary, but 

who shall judge of its results? Inquiry may pursue truth 

apart, but who shall decide if truth be overtaken ? There is no 

safe criterion of opinion but the careful exercise of the public 

judgment ; and in the science of government, as elsewhere, the 

deliberate convictions of mankind, reasoning on the cause of 

their own happiness, their own wants and interests, are the 

surest revelations of political truth. 

Geobok Bakcboft. 



NECESSITY OP THE UNION. 

Nothing is more certain than the indispensable necessity of 
government; and it is equally undeniable, that whenever and 
however it is instituted, the people must cede to it some of their 
natural rights in order to vest it with requisite powers. 

It is well worthy of consideration, therefore, whether it would 
conduce more to the interest of the people of America that they 
should, to all general purposes, be one nation, under one federal 
government, than that they should divide themselves into sepa- 
rate confederacies, and give to the head of each the same kind 
of powers which they are advised to place in one national gov- 
ernment. 

It is worthy of remark, that not only the first but every suc- 
ceeding Congress, as well as the late Convention, have invariably 
joined with the people in thinking that the prosperity of America 
depends on its Union. 

To preserve and perpetuate the Union was the great object of 
the people in forming that Convention ; and it is also the great 
object of the plan which the Convention has advised them to 
adopt. 



i 
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With what propriety, therefore, or for what good purposes, 
are attempts at this particular period made hy some men to de- 
preciate the importance of the Union? or why is it suggested 
that three or four confederacies would be better than one ? 

I am persuaded in my own mind, that the people have always 
thought right on this subject, and that their universal and uni- 
form attachment to the cause of the Union rests on great and 
weighty reasons. 

Those persons who promote the idea of substituting a number 
of distinct confederacies, in the room of the plan of the Conven- 
tion, seem clearly to foresee that the rejection of it would put 
the continuance of the Union in the utmost jeopardy. 

That certainly would be the case ; and I sincerely wish that 
it may be as clearly foreseen by every good citizen, that when- 
ever the dissolution of the Union arrives, America will have 
reason to exclaim, in the words of the poet, << Farewell, a long 

£Eu:ewell, to all my greatness 1'* 

JoHK Jat. (1788.) 



THE NATURE OP THE UNION. 

OtJB fathers were, by every circumstance surrounding their 
homes, by their relations to each other, and by their own ex- 
pressed assent, one people; separated, it is true, into thirteen 
several municipal organizations, having in many respects diverse 
interests, but still not the less in mind, in heart, and in destiny, 
one. 

You and I are descendants of that people; and I ask you if it 
is not true— if you do not in your hearts know it to be true- 
that when, in the incipient stages of the revolution through 
which they were called to struggle, they magnanimously put 
aside all local differences and jealousies, and with one impulse 
combined their efforts, their fortunes, their lives, their all, against 
fearftil odds, for the redress of their common grievances at the 
hands of the mother-country, and for the independence which 
they resolved to achieve, they evoked an already-existing feeling 
of unity and did, in the very essence of the term, form a ftdl, 
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unreserved, and practical union of the people, intended by them- 
selves to be perpetual ? Did they not, as perfectly as any people 
ever did, constitute and declare themselves a single and undi- 
vided nation ? Is there in all history an instance of such a union 
among a people who did not feel themselves to be, in every im- 
portant particular, the same people? Why, even before the 
Union was a fact in history, the feeling in the North in refer- 
ence to it was expressed by James Otis, one of the leading 
patriots of Massachusetts, in the Convention of 1765, in the hope 
that a union would be formed which should " knit and work to- 
gether into the very blood and bones of the original system, every 
region, as fast as settled;" and from distant South Carolina, great- 
hearted Christopher Gadsden answered back, "There ought to be 
no New-England man, no New-Yorker, known on the continent, 
but all of us Americans." And in the very hour of the Union's 
birth-throes, Patrick Henry flashed upon the Congress of 1774 
these lightning words: "All America is thrown into one mass. 
Where are your landmarks, — ^your boundaries of colonies ? They 
are all thrown down. The distinctions between Virginians, Penn- 
sylvanians, New-Yorkers, and New-Bnglanders are no more. I 
am not a Yirginian, but an American." And when, after the 
Union was a recorded and mighty fact in history, the united 
people, through their Congress, organized the first form of gov- 
ernment for the new-bom nation, they solemnly wrote down in 
the articles of their confederation, "The Union shall be per- 
petual." 

Charles Daniel Drake. (1861.) 



THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 

Sib, I agree to this Constitution, with all its faults, if they are 
such, because I think a general government necessary for us, 
and there is no form of government but what may be a blessing 
to the people, if well administered j and I believe, further, that 
this is likely to be well administered for a course of years, and 
can only end in despotism, as other forms have done before it, 
wiien the people shall become so corrupted as to need despotic 
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government, being incapable of any other. I doubt, too, whether 
any other convention we can obtain, may be able to make a 
better constitution. For when you assemble a number of men, 
to have the advantage of their joint wisdom, you inevitably 
assemble with those men all their prejudices, their passions, 
their errors of opinion, their local interests, and their selfish 
views. From such an assembly can a perfect production be 
expected ? It therefore astonishes me, sir, to find this system 
approaching so near to perfection as it does ; and I think it will 
astonish our enemies, who are waiting with confidence to hear 
that our coimsels are confounded, like those of the builders of 
Babel, and that our States are on the point of separation, only 
to meet, hereafter, for the purpose of cutting one another's 
throats. 

Thus I consent, sir, to this Constitution, because I expect no 
better, and because I am not sure that this is not the best. The 
opinions I have had of its errors, I sacrifice to the public good. 
I have never whispered a syllable of them abroad. Within 
these walls they were bom, and here they shall die. If every 
one of us, in returning to his constituents, were to report the 
objections he has had to it, and endeavor to gain partisans in 
support of them, we might prevent its being generally received, 
and thereby lose all the salutary effects and great advantages 
resulting naturally in our favor, among foreign nations, as well 
as among ourselves, from our real or apparent unanimity. Much 
of the strength and efficacy of any government, in procuring 
and securing happiness to the people, depends on opinion, on the 
general opinion of the goodness of that government, as well as 
of the wisdom and integrity of its governors. I hope, therefore, 
that for our own sakes, as a part of the people, and for the sake 
of our posterity, we shall act heartily and unanimously in recom- 
mending this Constitution, wherever our influence may extend, 
and turn our future thoughts and endeavors to the means of 

having it well administered. 

Benjamin Fbanklut 
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A REPUBLIC THE STRONGEST GOVERNMENT. 

(Extract fh)m First Inaugural Address after the bitter Presidential canvass 

in 1800.) 

The contest being now decided by the voice of the nation, 
and announced according to the rules of the Constitution, all 
will, of course, arrange themselves under the will of the law, 
and unite in common efforts for the common good. 

Let us, then, fellow-citizens, unite with one heart and one 
mind; let us restore to social intercourse that harmony and 
affection without which liberty and even life itself are but 
dreary things. And let us reflect that, having banished from 
our land that religious intolerance under which mankind so long 
bled and suffered, we have yet gained little, if we countenance 
a political intolerance as despotic, as wicked, and capable of as 
bitter and bloody persecutions. During the throes and convul- 
sions of the ancient world, during the agonizing spasms of in- 
furiated man, seeking, through blood and slaughter, his long-lost 
liberty, it was not wonderful that the agitation of the billows 
should reach even this distant and peaceful shore; that this 
should be more felt and feared by some, and less by others, 
and should divide opinions as to measures of safety : but, every 
difference of opinion is not a difference of principle. 

We have called, by different names, brethren of the same prin- 
ciple. We are all republicans : we are all federalists. If there 
be any among us who would wish to dissolve this Union, or 
to change its republican form, let them stand, undisturbed, as 
monuments of the safety with which error of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left free to combat it. 1 know, indeed, 
that some honest men fear that a republican government cannot 
be strong, — that this government is not strong enough. But 
would the honest patriot, in the full tide of successful experi- 
ment, abandon a government which has, so far, kept us free 
and firm, on the theoretic and visionary fear that this govern- 
ment, the world's best hope, may, by possibility, want energy to 
preserve itself? I trust not. I believe this, on the contrary, to 
be the strongest government on earth. I believe it the only one 
where every man, at the call of the law, would fly to the stand- 
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ard of the law, and would meet invasions of the public order as 
his own personal concern. Sometimes it is said that man cannot 
be trusted with the government of himself. Can he, then, be 
trusted with the government of others? Let history answer 
this question. Thomas Jxfvsbson. 



AMEBIOAN LIBERTY IS REASONABLE AND JUST. 

To the Anglo-Saxon mind, liberty is not apt to be the enthu- 
siast's mountain nymph, with cheeks wet with morning dew, 
and clear eyes that mirror the heavens ; but rather is she an 
old dowager lady, fatly invested in commerce and manufactures, 
and peevishly fearful that enthusiasm will reduce her establish- 
ment, and panics cut off her dividends. 

Our political institutions, again, are but the body, of which 
liberty is the soul ; their preservation depends upon their being 
continually inspired by the light and heat of the sentiment and 
idea whence they sprung, and when we timorously suspend, ac- 
cording to the latest political fashion, the truest and dearest 
maxims of our freedom to the call of expediency or threat of 
passion ; when we convert politics into a mere game of interest, 
unhallowed by a single great or unselfish principle, we may be 
sure that our worst passions are busy "forging our fetters;" 
that we are proposing all those intricate problems which red 
republicanism so swiftly solves, and giving manifest destiny per- 
tinent hints, to shout new anthems of atheism over victorious 
rapine. 

The liberty which our fathers planted, and for which they 
sturdily contended, and under which they grandly conquered, is 
a rational, and temperate, but brave and unyielding freedom ; 
the august mother of institutions ; the hardy nurse of enter- 
prise ; the sworn ally of justice and order ; a liberty that lifts 
her awful and rebuking face equally upon the cowards who 
would seU, and the braggarts who would pervert, her precious 
gifts of rights and obligations. 

This liberty we are solemnly bound, at all hazards, to protect; 
at any sacrifice to preserve ; and by all just means to extend, 
against the unbridled excesses of that ugly and brazen hag, 
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originally scorned and detested by those who unwisely gave 
her infancy a home, but which now, in her enormous growth 
and favored deformity, reels with blood-shot eyes, and dishev- 
elled tresses, and words of unshamed slavishness, into halls where 
Liberty should sit enthroned. 

Edwin Percy Whipplb. 



AMERICAN RESPONSIBIIilTY MEASURED. 

When we reflect on what has been, and is, how is it possible 
not to fbel a profound sense of the responsibleness of this re- 
public to all future ages I What vast motives press upon us 
for lofty efforts I What brilliant prospects invite our enthusi- 
asm ! What solemn warnings at once demand our vigilance and 
moderate our confidence I 

The Old World has already revealed to us, in its unsealed 
books, the beginning and end of all its own marvellous struggles 
in the cause of liberty. Greece, lovely Greece, " the land of 
scholars and the nurse of arms," where sister republics, in fair 
procession, chanted the praises of liberty and the gods, where 
and what is she ? For two thousand years the oppressor has 
bound her to the earth. Her arts are no more. 

The last sad relics of her temples are but the barracks of 
a ruthless soldiery; the fragments of her columns, and her 
palaces, are in the dust, yet beautiful in ruin. She fell not when 
the mighty were upon her. Her sons were united at Ther- 
mopylsd and Marathon ; and the tide of her triumph rolled back 
upon the Hellespont. She was conquered by her own factions. 
She fell by the hands of her own people. The man of Mace- 
donia did not the work of destruction. It was already done, by 
her own corruptions, banishments, and dissensions. 

Rome, republican Rome, whose eagles glanced in the rising 
and setting sun, where and what is she ? The Eternal City yet 
remains, proud even in her desolation, noble in her decline, 
venerable in the majesty of religion, and calm as in the com- 
posure of death. The Malaria has but travelled in the paths 

worn by her destroyers. More than eighteen centuries hav« 

18 
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mourned over the loss of her empire. A mortal disease was 
upon her vitals before CsBsar had crossed the Bubicon. ' The 
Goths, and Yandals, and Huns, the swarms of the North, com- 
pleted only what was already begun at home. Eomans betrayed 
Bome. The legions were bought and sold, but the people offered 
the tribute-money. 

And where are the republics of modem times, which clustered 
round immortal Italy ? Yenice and Genoa exist but in name. 
The Alps, indeed, look down upon the brave and peaceful Swiss 
in their native fastnesses; but the guarantee of their freedom 
is in their weakness, and not in their strength. The mountains 
are not easily crossed, and the valleys are not easily retained. 
When the invader comes, he moves like an avalanche, carrying 
destruction in his path. The peasantry sink before him. The 
country is too poor for plunder, and too rough for valuable con- 
quest. Nature presents her eternal barriers, on every side, to 
check the wantonness of ambition; and Switzerland remains, 
with her simple institutions, a military road to fairer climates, 
scarcely worth a permanent possession, and protected by the 
jealousy of her neighbors. 

We stand the latest, and, if we fail, probably the last, ex- 
periment of self-government by the people. We have begun it 
under circumstances of the most auspicious nature. We are in 
the vigor of youth. Our growth has never been checked by the 
oppressions of tyranny. Our constitutions have never been en- 
feebled by the vices or luxuries of the Old World. Such as we 
are, we have been from the beginning, — simple, hardy, intel- 
ligent, accustomed to self-government and self-respect. The 
Atlantic rolls between us and any formidable foe. 

Within our own territory, stretching through many degrees 
of latitude and longitude, we have the choice of many products 
and many means of independence. The government is mild. 
The press is free. Eeligion is free. Knowledge reaches, or may 
reach, every home. What fairer prospect of success could bo 
presented? What means more adequate to accomplish the 
sublime end ? What more is necessary than for the people to 
preserve what they themselves have created ? 

Already has the age caught the spirit of our institutions. It 
has already ascended the Andes and snuffed the breezes of both 
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oceans. It has infused itself into the life-blood of Europe, and 
warmed the sunny plains of France and the low lands of Hol< 
land. It has touched the philosophy of Germany and the North, 
and, moving onward to the South, has opened to Greece the 
lessons of her better days. « 

Can it be that America, under such circumstances, can betray 
herself? that she is to be added to the catalogue of republics, 
the inscription upon whose ruins is, ^' They were, but they are 
not** ? Forbid it, my countrymen I forbid it, Heaven I 

I call upon you, fathers, by the shades of your ancestors, by 
the dear ashes which repose in this precious soil, by all you are 
and all you hope to be, resist every project of disunion, resist 
every encroachment upon your liberties, resist every attempt to 
fetter your consciences, or smother your public schools, or ex- 
tinguish your system of public instruction. 

I call upon you, young men, to remember whose sons you 
are, whose inheritance you possess. Life can never be too short, 
which brings nothing but disgrace and oppression. Death never 
comes too soon, if necessary in defence of the liberties of your 
country. 

I call upon you, old men, for your counsels, and your prayers, 
and your benedictions. May not your gray hairs go down in 
sorrow to the grave with the recollection that you have lived in 
vain I May not your last sun sink in the west upon a nation 
of slaves ! 

No, I read in the destiny of my country far better hopes, far 
brighter visions. We who are now assembled here must soon 
be gathered to the congregation of other days. The time of our 
departure is at hand, to make way for our children upon the 
theatre of life. May Grod speed them and theirs I May he who, 
at the distance of another century, shall stand here to celebrate 
this day, still look upon a free, happy, and virtuous people! May 
he have reason to exult as we dol May he, with all the enthu- 
siasm of truth, as well as of poetry, exclaim that here is still his 
country 1 — 

<* Zealous, yet modest ; innocent, though f ee ; 
Patient of toil, serene amidst alarms ; 
Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms.'' 

Joseph Stobt. 
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AMERICAN LIBBBTY ON A PERMANENT BASIS. 

TsB election of a chief magistrate by the mass of the people 
of an extensive community was, to the most enlightened nations 
of antiquity, an impossibility. Destitute of the art of printing, 
they could not have introduced the representative principle into 
their political systems even if they had understood it. In the 
very nature of things, that principle can only be coextensive with 
popular intelligence. In this respect the art of printing, more 
than any invention since the creation of man, is destined to 
change and elevate the political condition of society. It has 
given a new impulse to the energies of the human mind, and 
opens up new and brilliant destinies to modem republics, which 
were utterly unattainable by the ancients. The existence of a 
country population, scattered over a vast extent of territory, 
as intelligent as the population of the cities, is a phenomenon 
which was utterly and necessarily unknown to the free states 
of antiquity. All the intelligence which controlled the destiny 
and upheld the dominion of republican Rome was confined to 
the walls of the great city. Even when her dominion extended 
beyond Italy, to the utmost known limits of the inhabited world, 
the city was the exclusive seat both of intelligence and empire. 
Without the art of printing, and the consequent advantages of 
a free press, that habitual and incessant action of mind upon 
mind, which is essential to all human improvement, could no 
more exist among a numerous scattered population, than the 
commerce of disconnected continents could traverse the ocean 
without the arts of navigation. Here, then, is the source of our 
superiority and our just pride as a nation. The statesmen of the 
remotest extremes of the Union can converse together like the 
philosophers of Athens in the same portico, or the politicians of 
Rome in the same forum. Distance is overcome, and the citi- 
zens of Georgia and Maine can be brought to co-operate in the 
same great object, with as perfect a community of views and 
feelings as actuated the tribes of Rome in the assemblies of the 
people. 

It is obvious that liberty has a more extensive and durable 
foundation in the United States than it ever has had in any* 
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other age or country. By the representative principle, a princi- 
ple unknown and impracticable among the ancients, the whole 
mass of society is brought to operate in constraining the action 
of power and in the conservation of liberty. 

Geobge McDuffib. 



AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP AND ITS DUTIES. 

It behooves us to look our perild and difficulties, such as they 
are, in the face. Then, with the exercise of candor, calmness, 
and fortitude, being able to comprehend fully their character 
and extent, let us profit by the teachings of almost every page 
in our annals, that any defects, under our existing system, have 
resulted more from the manner of administering it than from 
its substance or form. 

We less need new laws, new institutions, or new powers, than 
we need, on all occasions, at all times, and in all places, the 
requisite intelligence concerning the true spirit of our present 
ones ; the high moral courage, under every hazard and against 
every offender, to execute with fidelity the authority already 
possessed ; and the manly independence to abandon all supine- 
ness, irresolution, vacillation, and time-serving pusillanimity, 
and enforce our present mild system with that uniformity and 
steady vigor, throughout, which alone can supply the place of 
the greater severity of less free institutions. 

To arm and encourage us in renewed efforts to accomplish 
everything on this subject which is desirable, our history con- 
stantly points her finger to a most efficient resource, and indeed 
to the only elixir, to secure a long life to any popular govern- 
ment, in increased attention to useful education and sound 
morals, with the wise description of equal measures and just 
practices they inculcate, on every leaf of recoVded time. Be- 
fore their alliance, the spirit of misrule will always, in time, 
stand rebuked, and those who worship at the shrine of unhal- 
lowed ambition must quail. 

Storms, in the political atmosphere, may occasionally happen, 
by the encroachments of usurpers, the corruption or intrigues 
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of demagogues, or in the expiring agonies of faction, or by the 
sadden fury of popular frenzy ; but, with the restraints and salu- 
tary influences of the allies before described, these storms wiU 
purify as healthfully as they often do in the physical world, 
and cause the tree of liberty, instead of falling, to strike its roots 
deeper. In this struggle the enlightened and moral possess also 
a power, auxiliary and strong, in the spirit of the age, which is 
not only with them, but onward, in everything to ameliorate or 
improve. 

When the struggle assumes the form of a contest with power, 
in all its subtlety, or with undermining and corrupting wealth, 
as it sometimes may, rather than with turbulence, sedition, or 
open aggression by the needy and desperate, it will be indis- 
pensable to employ still greater diligence; to cherish earnest- 
ness of purpose, resoluteness in conduct; to apply hard and 
constant blows to real abuses, rather than milk-and-water reme- 
dies, and encourage not only bold, free, and original thinking, 
but determined action. 

In such a cause, our fathers were men whose hearts were not 
accustomed to fail them through fear, however formidable the 
obstacles. Some of them were companions of Cromwell, and 
imbued deeply with his spirit and iron decision of character, 
in whatever they deemed right. . . . We are not, it is trusted, 
such degenerate descendants as to prove recreant, and fail to 
defend, with gallantry and firmness as unflinching, all which 
we have either derived from them, or since added to the rich 
inheritance. 

At such a crisis, therefore, and in such a cause, yielding to 
neither consternation nor despair, may we not all profit by the 
vehement exhortations of Cicero to Atticus ? — " If you are asleep, 
awake ; if you are standing, move ; if you are moving, run ; if 
you are running, fly." 

All these considerations warn us, the gravestones of almost 
every former republic warn us, that a high standard of moral 
rectitude, as well as of intelligence, is quite as indispensable to 
communities, in their public doings, as to individuals, if they 
would escape from either degeneracy or disgrace. 

Lbvi Woodbury- 
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AMERICA'S TRUE GREATNESS. 

At present we behold only the rising of our sun of empire, — 
only the &ir seeds and beginnings of a great nation. Whether 
that glowing orb shall attain to a meridian height, or fkll sud- 
denly from its glorious sphere; whether those prolific seeds 
shall mature into autumnal ripeness, or shall perish, yielding no 
harvest, depends on God's will and providence. But God's will 
and providence operate not by casualty or caprice, but by fixed 
and revealed laws. If we would secure the greatness set before 
us, we must find the way which those laws indicate, and keep 
within it. That way is new and all untried. We departed early 
— ^we departed at the beginning — from the beaten track of 
national ambition. Our lot was cast in an age of revolution, — 
a revolution which was to bring aU mankind from a state of 
servitude to the exercise of self-government, — ^from under the 
tyranny of physical force to the gentle sway of opinion, — ^from 
under subjection to matter to dominion over nature. 

It was ours to lead the way, — to take up the cross of republi- 
canism and bear it before the nations, to fight its earliest battles, 
to enjoy its earliest triumphs, to illustrate its purifying and 
elevating virtues, and by our courage and resolution, our mod- 
eration and our magnanimity, to cheer and sustain its future 
followers through the baptism of blood and the martyrdom of 
fire. A mission so noble and benevolent demands a generous 
and self-denying enthusiasm. Our greatness is to be won by 
beneficence without ambition. We are in danger of losing that 
holy zeal. We are surrounded by temptations. Our dwellings 
become palaces, and our villages are transformed, as if by magic, 
into great cities. Fugitives from famine, and oppression, and the 
sword, crowd our shores, and proclaim to us that we alone are 
free, and great, and happy. Our empire enlarges. The continent 
and its islands seem ready to fall within our grasp, and more 
than even fabulous wealth opens under our feet. No public 
virtue can withstand, none ever encountered, such seductions as 
these. Our own virtue and moderation must be renewed and 
fortified, under circumstances so new and peculiar. 

Where shall we seek the influence adequate to a task so 
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arduous as this? Shall we invoke the press and the pulpit? 
They only reflect the actual condition of the public morals, and 
cannot change them. Shall we resort to the executive author- 
ity? The time has passed when it could compose and modify 
the political elements around it. Shall w)3 go to the Senate? 
Conspiracies, seditions, and corruptions in all free countries have 
begun there. Where, then, shall we go to find an agency that 
can uphold and renovate declining public virtue ? Where should 
we go but there, where all republican virtue begins and must 
end ? where the Promethean fire is ever to be rekindled until it 
shall finally expire? where motives are formed and passions 
disciplined? To the domestic fireside and humbler school, 
where the American citizen is trained. Instruct him there, that 
it will not be enough that he can claim for his country Laced»- 
monian heroism, but that more than Spartan valor and more 
than Boman magnificence is required of her. Go, then, ye 
laborers in a noble cause; gather the young Catholic and the 
young Protestant alike into the nursery of freedom, and teach 
them there, that, although religion has many and different 
shrines on which may be made the offering of a " broken spirit'' 
which Grod will not despise, yet that their country has appointed 
only one altar and one sacrifice for all her sons, and that ambi- 
tion and avarice must be slain on that altar, for it is consecrated 

to humanity. 

William Henry Seward 



AMERICA'S INTRINSIC STRENGTEL 

This enemies of popular right and power have been pointing 
to the dreadful proof which is afforded in America, that an ex 
tended suffrage is a thing to be shunned, as the most calamitous 
thing possible to a country. I will not refer to the speeches 
that have dealt with this question in this manner, or to the 
newspapers which have so treated it. I believe now, that a 
great many people in this country are beginning to see that 
those who have been misleading them, for the last two or three 
years, have been profoundly dishonest or profoundly ignorant. 
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If I am to give my opinion upon it, I should say, that which 
has taken place in America within the last three years, affords 
the most triumphant answer to charges of this kind. Let us 
see the government of the United States. They have a suf- 
frage which is almost what here would be called a manhood 
suffi*age. There are frequent elections, vote by ballot, and ten 
thousand, twenty thousand, and one hundred thousand persons 
vote at an election. Will anybody deny that the government 
at Washington, as regards its own people, is the strongest 
government in the world, at this hour? And for this simple 
reason : because it is based on the will, and the good will, of an 
instructed people. Look at its power I I am not now discuss- 
ing why it is, or the cause which is developing this power ; 
but power is the thing which men regard, in these old countries, 
and which they ascribe mainly to European institutions; but 
look at the power which the United States have developed! 
They have brought more men into the field, they have built 
more ships for their navy, they have shown greater resourceb, 
than any nation in Europe at this moment is capable of. Look 
at the order which has prevailed at their elections, at which, 
as you see by the papers, fifty thousand, or one hundred thou- 
sand, or two hundred and fifty thousand persons vote, in a 
given State, with less disorder than you have seen lately in 
three of the smallest boroughs in England. Look at their 
industry. Notwithstanding this terrific struggle, their agri- 
culture, their manufactures and commerce, proceed with an 
uninterrupted success. They are ruled by a President, chosen, 
it is true, not from some worn-out royal or noble blood, but 
fW)m the people, and the one whose truthfulness and spotless 
honor have claimed him universal praise ; and now the country 
that has been vilified through half the organs of the press in 
England, during the last three years, and was pointed out, too, 
as an example to be shunned, by many of your statesmen, — 
that country, now in mortal strife, affords a haven and a home 
for multitudes, flying from the burdens and the neglect of the 
old governments of Europe; and when this mortal strife is 
over, — when peace is restored, when slavery is destroyed, when 
the Union is cemented afresh, — for I would say, in the language 
of one of our own poets addressing his country, — 
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" The grsye's not dug where traitor hands shall lay, 
In fearful haste, thy murdered corse away/' — 

then, Europe and England may learn that an instracted democ- 
racy is the surest foundation of government, and that education 
and freedom are the only sources of true greatness and true 
happiness among any people. 

JoHK Brioht. (1868.) 



AMERICA WITHOUT A PARAIiLQL. 

In all the attributes of a great, happy, and flourishing peo- 
ple, we stand without a parallel in the world. Abroad, we en- 
joy the respect and, with scarcely an exception, the friendship 
of every nation; at home, while our government quietly, but 
efficiently, performs the sole legitimate end of political institu- 
tions, in doing the greatest good to the greatest number, we 
present an aggregate of human prosperity surely not elsewhere 
to be found. 

How imperious, then, is the obligation imposed upon every 
citizen, in his own sphere of action, whether limited or extended, 
to exert himself in perpetuating a condition of things so singu- 
larly happy I All the lessons of history and experience must 
be lost upon us, if we are content to trust alone to the peculiar 
advantages we happen to possess. Position and climate, and 
the bounteous resources that nature has scattered with so liberal 
a hand,-— even the diffiised intelligence and elevated character 
of our people, — ^will avail us nothing, if we fail sacredly to up- 
hold those political institutions that were wisely and deliberately 
formed with reference to every circumstance that could preserve, 
or might endanger, the blessings we enjoy. The thoughtful 
framers of our Constitution legislated for our country as they 
found it. Looking upon it with the eyes of statesmen and of 
patriots, they saw all the sources of rapid and wonderful pros- 
perity; but they saw, also, that various habits, opinions, and 
institutions, peculiar to the various portions of so vast a region, 
were deeply fixed. Distinct Sovereignties were in actual exist- 
ence, whose cordial union was essential to the welfare and happi- 
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ness of all. Between many of them there was, at least to some 
extent, a real diversity of interests, liable to be exaggerated 
through sinister designs; they differed in size, in population, 
in wealth, and in actual and prospective resources and power ; 
they varied in the character of their industry and staple pro- 
ductions ; and in some existed domestic institutions which, un- 
wisely disturbed, might endanger the harmony of the whole. 
Most carefully were all these circumstances weighed, and the 
foundations of the new government laid upon principles of 
reciprocal concession and equitable compromise. 

The jealousies which the smaller States might entertain of 
the power of the rest were allayed by a rule of representation 
confessedly unequal at the time, and designed forever to remain 
so. A natural fear that the broad scope of general legislation 
might bear upon and unwisely control particular interests, was 
counteracted by limits strictly drawn around the action of the 
Federal authority; and to the people, and to the States, was left, 
unimpaired, their sovereign power over the innumerable subjects 
embraced in the internal government of a just republic, except- 
ing such only as necessarily appertain to the concerns of the 
whole Confederacy, or its intercourse, as a united community, 
with the other nations of the world. 

Mabtik Yak Bubek. 



AMERICA IN THE FRONT RANK OF NATIONS. 

This lovely land, this glorious liberty, these benign institu- 
tions, the dear purchase of our fathers, are ours ; ours to enjoy, 
ours to preserve, ours to transmit. Grenerations past, and gen- 
erations to come hold us responsible for this sacred trust. Our 
fathers, from behmd, admonish us, with their anxious paternal 
voices ; posterity calls out to us from the bosom of the future ; 
the world turns hither its solicitous eyes, — ^all, all conjure us 
to act wisely, and faithfully, in the relation which we sustain. 
We can never, indeed, pay the debt which is upon us ; but by 
virtue, by morality, by religion, by the cultivation of every 
good principle and every good habit, we may hope to enjoy 
the blessing through our day, and to leave it unimpaired to 
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our children. Let us feel deeply how much, of what we are 
and what we possess, we owe to this liberty and these insti- 
tutions of government. 

Nature has, indeed, given us a soil which yields bounteously 
to the hands of industry; the mighty and fruitful ocean is 
before us, and the skies over our heads shed health and vigor. 
But what are lands, and seas, and skies, to civilized man with- 
out society, without knowledge, without morals, without re- 
ligious culture ? And how can these be enjoyed, in all their 
extent and all their excellence, but imder the protection of wise 
institutions and a free government? 

Fellow-citizens, there is not one of us, there is not one of 
us here present, who does not, at this moment, and at every 
moment, experience in his own condition, and in the condition 
of those most near and dear to him, the influence and the 
benefits of this liberty, and these institutions. Let us, then, 
acknowledge the blessing ; let us feel it deeply and powerfrilly ; 
let us cherish a strong affection for it, and resolve to maint>ain 
and perpetuate it. The blood of our fathers, let it not have 
been shed in vain ; the great hope of posterity, let it not be 
blasted. 

The striking attitude, too, in which we stand to the world 
around us, a topic to which, I fear, I advert too often and 
dwell on too long, cannot be altogether omitted here. Neither 
individuals nor nations can perform their part well until they 
understand and feel its importance, and comprehend and justly 
appreciate all the duties belonging to it. It is not to inflate 
national vanity, nor to swell a light and empty feeling of self- 
importance ; but it is that we may judge justly of our situation, 
and of our own duties, that I earnestly urge this consideration 
of our position and our character among the nations of the 
earth. 

It cannot be denied, but by those who would dispute against 
the sun, that with America, and in America, a new era com- 
mences in human affairs. This era is distinguished by free 
representative governments, by entire religious liberty, by im- 
proved systems of national intercourse, by a newly awakened 
and an unconquerable spirit of free inquiry, and by a diffusion 
of knowledge through the community, such as has been be- 
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fore altogether unknown and unheard of. America, America, 
our country, our own dear and native land, is inseparably con- 
nected, fast bound up, in fortune and by fate, with these great 
interests. If they fall, we fall with them ; if they stand, it 
will be because we have upheld them. 

Let us contemplate, then, this connection which binds the 
prosperity of others to our own ; and let us manfully discharge 
all the duties which it imposes. If we cherish the virtues and 
the principles of our fathers. Heaven will assist us to carry on 
the work of human liberty and human happiness. Auspicious 
omens cheer us. Great examples are before us. Our own 
firmament now shines brightly upon our path. Washmgton 
is in the clear upper sky. Those other stars have now joined 
the American constellation ; they circle round their centre, and 
the heavens beam with new light. Beneath this illumination 
let us walk the course of life, and at its close devoutly com- 
mend our beloved country, the common parent of us all, to 

the Divine Benignity. 

Dai^iel Webster. 



AMBRIOA THE COLOSSUS OF THE NATIONS. 

Two ideas there are which, above all others, elevate and dig- 
nify a race, — the idea of God and country. How imperishable 
is the idea of country I How does it live within and ennoble the 
heart in spite of persecution and trials, difficulties and dangers I 
After two thousand years of wandering, it makes the Jew a 
sharer in the glory of the prophets, the law-givers, the warriors 
and poets who lived in the morning of time. How does it 
toughen every fibre of an Englishman '& frame, and imbue the 
spirit of a Frenchman with Napoleonic enthusiasm I How does 
the German carry with him even the " old house-furniture of 
the Ehine," surround himself with the sweet and tender associa- 
tions of " Fatherland ;" and wheresoever he may be, the great 
names of German history shine like stars in the heaven above 
him I And the Irishman, though the political existence of his 
country is merged in a kingdom whose rule he may abhor, yet 
still do the chords of his heart vibrate responsive to the tones 
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of the harp of Erin, and the lowly shamrock is dearer to his 
soul than the fame-crowning laurel, the love-breathing myrtle, 
or storm-daring pine. 

What is our country? Not alone the land and the sea, the 
lakes and rivers, and valleys and mountains; not alone the 
people, their customs and laws ; not alone the memories of the 
past, the hopes of the future; it is something more than all 
these combined. It is a divine abstraction. You cannot tell 
what it is, but let its flag rustle above your head, you feel its 
living presence in your hearts. They tell us that our country 
must die ; that the sun and the stars will look down upon the 
great republic no more ; that already the black eagles of des- 
potism are gathering in our political sky ; that even now kings 
and emperors are casting lots for the garments of our national 
glory. It shall not be I Not yet, not yet shall the nations lay 
the bleeding corpse of our country in the tomb I If they could, 
angels would roll the stone from the mouth of the sepulchre ! 
It would burst the cerements of the grave and come forth a 
living presence, "redeemed, regenerated, disenthralled." Not 
yet, not yet shall the republic die I The heavens are not dark- 
ened, the stones are not rent. It shall live, — it shall live, the 
embodiment of the power and majesty of the people. Baptized 
anew, it shall stand a thousand years to come, the colossus of the 
nationSj — ^its feet upon the continents, its sceptre over the seas, 

its forehead among the stars. 

Nbwton Booth. 



AMERICA AN AGGREGATE OF NATIONS. 

Giant aggregate of nations, glorious whole, of glorious parts, 
Unto endless generations live united, hands and hearts I 
Be it storm or summer weather, peaceful calm or battle jar. 
Stand in beauteous strength together, sister States, as now ye are I 

Every petty class-dissension, heal it up as quick as thought ; 
Every paltry place-pretension, crush it as a thing of naught ; 
Let no narrow private treason your great onward progress bar, 
But remain, in right and reason, sister States, as now ye are I 
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filing away absurd ambition I people, leave that toy to kings ; 
Envy, Jealousy, suspicion, — ^be above such grovelling things : 
In each other^s joys delighted, all your hate be — joys of war, 
And by all means keep united, sister States, as now ye are 1 

Were I but some scornful stranger, still my counsel would be just; 
Break the band and all is danger, mutual fear and dark distrust ; 
But you know me for a brother, and a friend who speaks from far, 
Be as one, then, with each other, sister States, as now ye arel 

If it seems a thing unholy. Freedom's soil by slaves to till. 
Yet be just I and sagely, slowly, nobly cure that ancient ill : 
Slowly, — Chaste is fatal ever ; nobly, — lest good faith ye mar ; 
Sagely, — ^not in wrath, to sever, sister States, as now ye are 1 

Charmed with your commingled beauty, England sends the sig- 
nal round, 

"Every man must do his duty" to redeem from bonds the 
bound 1 

Then, indeed, your banner's brightness, shining clear from every 
star. 

Shall proclaim your uprightness, sister States, as now ye are 1 

So a peerless constellation may those stars forever blaze I 
Three-and-ten times threefold nation, go ahead in power and 

praise I 
Like the many-breasted goddess, throned on her Ephesian car, 
Be— one heart, in many bodies I sister States, as now ye are 1 

Mabtik Fabquhab Tuppeb. 



THE AMERICAN PATRIOT'S HOPE. 

OuB republic has long been a theme of speculation among 
the savans of Europe. They profess to have cast its horo- 
scope ; and fifty years was fixed upon by many as the utmost 
limit of its duration. But those years passed by, and beheld 
us a united and happy people; our political atmosphere agi- 
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tated by no Btorm, and scarce a cloud to obscure the serenity 
of our horizon ; all of the present was prosperity, all of the 
future was hope. 

True, upon the day of that anniversary two venerable fathers 
of our freedom and of our country fell ; but they sank calmly 
to rest, in the maturity of years and the fulness of time, and 
their simultaneous departure, on that day of jubilee, for another 
and a better world, was bailed by our nation as a propitious 
sign, sent to us from heaven. 

Wandering the other day in the alcoves of the library, I 
accidentally opened a volume containing the orations delivered 
by many distinguished men on that solemn occasion, and I 
noted some expressions of a few who now sit in this hall, 
which are deep-fhiught with the then prevailing, I may say, 
universal feeling. It is inquired by one, " Is this the effect of 
accident, or blind chance, or has God, who holds in his hands 
the destiny of nations and of men, designed these things as an 
evidence of the permanence and perpetuity of our institutions ?" 
Another says, "Is it not stamped with the seal of divinity?*' 
And a third, descanting on the prospects, bright and glorious, 
which opened on our beloved country, says, " Auspicious omens 
cheer us I" 

Yet it would have required but a tinge of superstitious gloom 
to have drawn from that event darker forebodings of that 
which was to come. In our primitive wilds, where the order 
of nature is unbroken by the hand of man, there, where majes- 
tic trees arise, spread forth their branches, live out their age 
and decline, sometimes will a patriarchal plant, which has stood 
for centuries the winds and storms, fall, when no breeze agitates 
a leaf of the trees that surround it. And when, in the calm 
stillness of a summer's noon, the solitary woodsman hears, on 
either hand, the heavy crash of huge, branchless trunks, fall- 
ing by their own weight to the earth whence they sprung, — 
prescient of the future, he foresees the whirlwind at hand, 
which shaU sweep through the forest, break its strongest stems, 
upturn its deepest roots, and strew in the dust its tallest, 
proudest heads. 

But I am none of those who indulge in gloomy anticipa- 
tion. I do not despair of the republic. My trust is strong that 
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the gallant ship, in which all our hopes are embarked, will 
yet outride the storm ; saved alike from the breakers and bil- 
lows of disunion, and the greedy whirlpool, the all-engulfing 
maelstrom of executive power ; that, unbroken, if not unharmed, 
she may pursue her prosperous voyage far down the stream 
of time ; and that the banner of our country, which now waves 
over us so proudly, will still float in triumph, borne on the 
wings of heaven, fanned by the breath of &me, every stripe 
bright and unsullied, every star fixed in its sphere, ages after 
each of us, now here, shall have ceased to gaze on its majestic 

folds forever. 

Thomas Ewiko. 



AMERICA'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORLD. 

What, it is asked, has this nation done to repay the world for 
the benefits we have received from others ? Is it nothing for 
the universal good of mankind to have carried into successful 
operation a system of self-government, uniting personal Uberty, 
freedom of opinion, and equality of rights, with national power 
and dignity, such as had never before existed only in the Utopian 
dreams of philosophers ? Is it nothing, in moral science, to have 
anticipated, in sober reality, numerous plans of reform in civil 
and criminal jurisprudence, which are but now received as plau- 
sible theories by the politicians and economists of Europe ? Is 
it nothing to have been able to call forth, on every emergency, 
either in war or peace, a body of talents always equal to the 
difficulty ? Is it nothing to have, in less than half a century, 
exceedingly improved the sciences of political economy, of law, 
and of medicine, with all their auxiliary branches ; to have en- 
riched human knowledge by the accumulation of a great mass 
of useful facts and observations; and to have augmented the 
power and the comforts of civilized man by miracles of mechani- 
cal invention ? Is it nothing to have given the world examples 
of disinterested patriotism, of political wisdom, of public virtue, 
of learning, eloquence, and valor, never exerted save for some 

praiseworthy end? It is sufficient to have briefiy suggested 

14 
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these considerations ; every mind would anticipate me in filling 
up the details. 

No, Land of Liberty I thy children have no canse to blush for 
thee. What though the arts have reared few monuments among 
OS, and scarce a trace of the Muse's footstep is found in the 
paths of our forests, or along the banks of our rivers, yet our 
soil has been consecrated by the blood of heroes, and by great 
and holy deeds of peace. Its wide extent has become one vast 
temple and hallowed asylum, sanctified by the prayers and bless- 
ings of the persecuted of every sect and the wretched of all 
nations. Land of refuge, land of benedictions I Those prayers 
still arise and they still are heard: ^^May peace be within thy 
walls, and plenteousness within thy palaces !" '* May there be 
no decay, no leading into captivity, and no complaining in thy 
streets I" '* May truth flourish out of the earth, and righteous- 
ness look down from heaven !*' 

GuLiAK Gbommblik Ybbflanok. 



AMBBIOAN ENTERPRISE OLDER THAN INDE- 
PENDENCE. 

(Addieis before Parliament, 1775.) 

Fob some time past, Mr. Speaker, the Old World has been fed 
from the New. The scarcity which you have felt would have 
been a desolating famine, if this child of your old age, if Amer- 
ica, with a true filial piety, with a Roman charity, had not put 
the fldl breast of its youthful exuberance to the mouth of its 
exhausted parent. Turning from the agricultural resources of 
the colonies, consider the wealth which they have drawn from 
the sea, by their fisheries. Pray, sir, what in the world is equal 
to it? Pass by the other parts, and look at the manner in 
which the people of New England have of late carried on the 
whale-fishery. Whilst we follow them among the tumbling 
mountains of ice, and behold them penetrating into the deepest 
frozen recesses of Hudson^s Bay and Davis's Straits ; whilst we 
are looking for them beneath the Arctic Circle, we hear that 
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they have pierced into the opposite region of Polar cold, — ^tha^ 
they are at the Antipodes, and engaged under the frozen Ser- 
pent of the South. Falkland Island, which seemed too remote 
and romantic an object for the grasp of national ambition, is 
but a stage and resting-place in the progress of their victorious 
industry. 

Nor is the equinoctial heat more discouraging to them than 
the accumulated winter of both the Poles. We know that 
whilst some of them draw the line and strike the harpoon on 
the coast of Africa, others run the longitude and pursue their 
gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. Ko sea but what is 
vexed by their fisheries. Ko climate that is not witness to their 
toils. Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of 
France, nor the dexterity and firm sagacity of English enter- 
prise, ever carried this most perilous mode of industry to the 
extent to which it has been pushed by this recent people; a 
people who are still, as it were, but in the gristle, and not yet 
hardened into the bone of manhood. 

When I contemplate these things ; that the colonies owe little 
or nothing to any care of ours ; that they are not squeezed into 
this happy form by the constraints of a watchful and suspicious 
government ; but that, through a wise and salutary neglect, a 
generous nature has been suffered to take her own way to per- 
fection, I feel all the pride of power sink and die away within 
me. My rigor relents I I pardon something to the spirit of 
liberty ! 

JOHir WiLKBS. 



THE AMBMOAN UNION A GBOaRAPHIOAL 

NECESSITY. 

(Extract from Address at Bandolph Macon College, Yiiginia, at Gom- 

mencement, 1864.) 

The name "American," itself, is sufficient to inspire within 
the bosom of every one, who so proudly claims it, a holy zeal to 
preserve forever the endearing epithet. This Union must and 
will be preserved I Division is impossible I Mind has never con- 
ceived of the man equal to the task I Geographical lines can 
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never separate the interests of the American people, can never 
dissever the ties which unite them. Each claims the beautifhl 
lakes and flourishing cities of the North. Each claims the ex- 
tended prairies of the West and the rich productions of the 
sunny South. Each claims Massachusetts' patriot. Each claims 
Kentucky's sage. Who has not an inheritance in the ashes of 
Yemen's tomb ? New England as loudly and as affectionately 
proclaims him Father of his country, as does Virginia. New 
England never will relinquish her claim ; Virginia, never, never 
suffer those ashes to be touched I 

The Divine Architect of Nature, Himself, has said in His lofty 
mountains and majestic rivers, ^^Be united!" Observe their 
ranges and courses. The Blue Eidge, the Alleghany, and the 
Eocky Mountains all run north and south ; the great Mississippi 
with her vast tributaries, parallel with them, waters the whole 
extent. There must be design in all this. The ancient poets 
and philosophers pictured a far-off land, across the waters, a 
fairer abode, a land of equal rights and a happy people. This, 
surely, is that land ; and through this people the Supreme Legis- 
lator has decreed that the true principles of government shall 
be taught all mankind. And as the blue arch, abovO; is in beauty 
shown us, so surely will it span the mightiest domain that ever 
shook earth. 

As surely as art and labor are now adorning, and science ex- 
alting, a land which religion has sanctifled and patriotism re- 
deemed, so surely will the Goddess of Liberty yet walk abroad 
in the gardens of Europe, and to our country shall belong all the 
honor. Then, no longer will be obscure our resplendent and 
glorious Constitution I No more will our bright escutcheon be 
tarnished I No more will our banner droop ; but, in his original 
strength and pride, the American eagle, pluming himself for 
loftier flights and brighter climes, shall, fearlessly, while gazing 
on the beauties and splendors of his country's flag, shriek the 
downfall of tyranny ; and the longest, loudest, proudest shout 
of Freedom's sons, in honor of Freedom's triumph, shall be, — 

'< The star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave !" 

Alsxakdsb Hoqo. 
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UNION UNKBD WITH LIBBBTY. 
(From Inaugural Addieis, 1888.) 

Without union, our independence and liberty would never 
have been achieved; without union, they can never be main- 
tained. 

The time at which I stand before you is full of interest. The 
eyes of all nations are fixed on our republic. The event of the 
existing crisis will be decisive, in the opinion of mankind, of the 
practicability of our federal system of government. Great is 
the stake placed in our hands ; great is the responsibility which 
must rest upon the people of the United States. Let us realize 
the importance of the attitude in which we stand before the 
world. Let us exercise forbearance and firmness. Let us ex- 
tricate our country from the dangers which surround it, and 
learn wisdom from the lessons they inculcate. Deeply impressed 
with the truth of these observations, and under the obligation 
of that solemn oath which I am about to take, I shall continue 
to exert all my faculties to maintain the just powers of the Con- 
stitution, and to transmit unimpaired to posterity the blessing? 
of our Federal Union. 

At the same time, it will be my aim to inculcate, by my official 
acts, the necessity of exercising, by the General Government, 
those powers only that are clearly delegated ; to encourage sim- 
plicity and economy in the expenditures of the Government ; to 
raise no more money from the people than may be requisite for 
these objects, and in a manner that will best promote the interests 
of all classes of the community, and of all portions of the Union. 
Constantly bearing in mind that, in entering into society, indi- 
viduals must give up a share of liberty to preserve the res€, it 
will be my desire so to discharge my duties as to foster with 
our brethren, in all parts of the country, a spirit of liberal con- 
cession and compromise ; and by reconciling our fellow-citizens 
to those partial sacrifices which they must unavoidably make, 
for the preservation of a greater good, to recommend our inval- 
uable Government and Union to the confidence and affections of 
the American people. Finally, it is my most fervent prayer to 
that Almighty Being before whom now I stand, and who has 
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kept us in his hands from the inftiney of our republio to the 
present day, that he will so overrule all my intentions and 
actions, and inspire the hearts of my fellow-citizens, that we 
may be preserved from dangers of all kinds and continue for- 
ever a united and happy people. 

Akdbbw Jaoxson 



UBBBTY AND UNION ONB AND INSBPABABLE. 

I PROFESS, sir, in my career hitherto, to have kept steadily 
in view the prosperity and honor of the whole country, and 
the preservation of our Federal Union. It is to that Union that 
we owe our safety at home, and our consideration and dignity 
abroad. It is to that Union that we are chiefly indebted for 
whatever makes us most proud of our country. That Union 
we reached only by the discipline of our virtues, in the severe 
school of adversity. It had its origin in the necessities of dis- 
ordered finance, prostrate commerce, and ruined credit. Under 
its benign influences these great interests immediately awoke, 
as from the dead, and sprang forth with newness of life. Every 
year of its duration has teemed with fresh proofs of its utility 
and its blessings; and, although our territory has stretched 
out wider and wider, and our population spread farther and 
&rther, they have not outrun its protection or its benefits. 
It has been to us all a copious fountain of national, social, and 
personal happiness. I have not allowed myself, sir, to look 
beyond the Union, to see what might lie hidden in the dark 
recess behind. I have not coolly weighed the chances of pre- 
serving liberty, when the bonds that unite us together shall 
be broken asunder. I have not accustomed myself to hang 
over the precipice of disunion, to see whether, with my short 
sight, I can fathom the depth of the abyss below ; nor could 
I regard him as a safe counsellor in the affairs of this govern- 
ment, whose thoughts should be mainly bent on considering, 
not how the Union may be best preserved, but how tolerable 
might be the condition of the people when it should be broken 
up and destroyed. 
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While the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying 
prospects spread out before us, for us and our children. Be- 
yond that I seek not to penetrate the veil. Grod grant that 
in my day, at least, that curtain may not rise I Grod grant that 
on my vision never may be opened what lies behind I When 
my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the last time, the sun in 
heaven, may I not see him saining on the broken and dis- 
honored fragments of a once glorious Union; on States dis- 
severed, discordant, belligerent ; on a land rent with civil fouds, 
or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood 1 

Let their last foeble and lingering glance rather behold the 
gorgeous ensign of the republic, now known and honored 
throughout the earth, still full high advanced, its arms and 
trophies streaming in their original lustre, not a stripe erased 
or polluted, nor a single star obscured ; bearing for its motto 
no such miserable interrogatory as, WTuit is all this worth? 
nor those other words of delusion and folly, — Liberty first and 
Union afterwards; but everywhere, spread all over in charac- 
ters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds as they float 
over the sea and over the land, and in every wind under the 
whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every true American 
heart, — lAberty and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable! 

Daniel Wsbstbb. 



THE VAIiUB OP THE UNION. 
THE BATTLE OP NEW OKLEANS. 

You cannot calculate the value of the Union I The astrono- 
mer, from his observatory, may measure the disk of the sun, tell 
you his distance from the earth, describe the motion of his rays, 
and predict with positive certainty an eclipse, but he cannot 
compute the utility of heat, the blessings of light, nor the splen- 
dor and glory of the god of day. 

Who can calculate the value of constitutional liberty, — ^the 
blessings of a free press, free schools, and a free religion? 
Qo and calculate the value of the air we breathe, the water 
we drink, the earth that we inhabit ! By what mathematical 
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process will you calculate the value of national character ? in 
what scales will you weigh political equality and the ballot-box ? 
At what price would you sell American citizenship ? What is 
self-government worth, — ^its freedom, happiness, and example? 
« Calculate the value of the Union V 

Look at the mighty Mississippi, the Father of Waters. It 
rises in the nameless snows of North America, runs through 
twenty-three degrees of latitude, all our own soil, and washes 
the sides of ten young, flourishing, and powerful States. Its 
tributaries drain the rains that fall in sight of the Atlantic, and 
meet the streams that flow into the Paciflc, upon the summit of 
the Bocky Mountains. Its broad tides bear on their buoyant 
bosom the clothing of half the world, and the fertile valleys 
which spread out from its ample banks are capable of producing 
food for the whole population of the earth, for a thousand years 
to come. 

On its eastern shore, near the Crescent City, you see some 
clusters of small orange-trees growing upon a broken embank- 
ment, and now and then an old but flourishing live-oak spreads 
its green branches over the damp soil. You are on the battle- 
field of New Orleans. You behold the field of the most re- 
markable victory ever won, and, as you ascend the mouldering 
intrenchment, the morning of the 8th of January, 1815, rises 
before you. Your hearts beat anxiously ; you watch the serried 
columns of Packenham advance to the charge; you note the 
calm faces of Jackson's men ; you hear the rifle's peal, the din 
of musketry, the cannon's roar ; you see the repulse, the retreat, 
the field of the dead and dying ; you cross the moat, and as the 
smoke clears away, you count the fallen. The English have lost 
twenty-six hundred men on that field ; the Americans have lost 
seven killed and six wounded. You remember no victory like it. 
The historian tells you, " It is a disproportion of loss unrecorded 
of any other battle." You see the Flag of the Stars waving over 
you, and you feel your country in your veins ! 

Stand upon the battle-ground of New Orleans, by the side of 
the great Father of Waters, and tell me, if you can, what the 
Union is worth ? These are its jewels. They shine brightly in 
a diadem whose Ml and radiant circle sparkles all over with 
glorious deeds. Matthew W. Ransom. 
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THE TBUB AMBBIOANISM. 

(From Address before the National Teachers' Association, at Saratoga 

Springs, New York, July 11, 1892.) 

Amebioanism muBt be defined. A clear discrimination needs 
to be made between true Americanism and that which is in- 
ferior; between the Americanism which cares for the highest 
destiny of the Bepublic and that which goes no farther than 
markets for special industries and prerogatives upon the seas. 

In a generation so lacking in idealism as ours, amid a people 
so given to a scornful materialism, it is not strange that the 
tone of patriotism has not been high. We have produced cap- 
tains of industry in plenty, but large-brained statesmen only a 
few. It is not enough in our day, while the spoils and the 
barrel are still regnant in politics, to arouse a sentiment for 
country. That sentiment must be informed with a clear sense 
of what the United States really stands for. 

How shall Americanism be defined? Do we not all agree 
that the only Americanism we care to cultivate is devotion to 
the highest interests of America ? 

Then, Americanism is not national self-conceit. That belongs 
to a provincial period, and exists only to be outgrown. Nor is 
it national bumptiousness ; that quality of quarrelsomeness, of 
hot sensitiveness, of scheming aggressiveness, is a survival of 
barbarism ; and America lifts up her great tranquillity among 
the nations as a sign of a better way. Kor, again, is Ameri- 
canism national selfishness; granting all that is required for 
self-protection, our country has too broad a horizon, too large 
possibilities in the future, for Americanism to be simply synony- 
mous with the care of American trade. 

America has climbed beyond the point where these qualities 
seem noble, and stands as a protest against them among the 
peoples of the earth. 

The true Americanism is more than exultation over square 
miles and multitudes. It is a joyous sense that America must 
be another name for opportunity, — opportunity for the realiza- 
tion of justice ; opportunity for the free use of all native powers ; 
opportunity for the rounded development of every individual. 
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True Americanism is more than pride in our achievements and 
in our institutions. It is a conviction that the rights we have 
asserted involve duties we must render, — the duty of each citizen 
to think for himself, to be independent of inferior party leaders, 
and to be thoroughly acquainted with both sides of the political 
issues of the day ; the duty of every good citizen to attend the 
primary meeting and not miss the polls ; the duty of a personal 
care that American self-government is not a farce, but a truth. 
And true Americanism, also, is more than solicitude for Ameri- 
can wheat, and iron, and hogs ; it is more than the fostering of 
American wealth ; more than the feeding and clothing of Ameri- 
can bodies. The true Americanism is the putting, steadily, the 
thing that is fair, the thing that is just, into American legisla- 
tion. Our politics are not hindered by the antique convention- 
alisms of Europe. There is no reason why we cannot start out 
and legislate the simple right. America is geared for this. Our 
free institutions themselves are but a means to a superior end : 
the end that the right thing may be done in the easiest way. 
And it is the special glory of America that, in spite of shameless 
leaders and of corrupt party machines, the heart of the people, 
in the long run, is true to right-doing. 

The ideal Americanism, then, not only sees in the Bepublio 
the attorney for every citizen, but also the mighty friend of all 
nations ; not narrow, grasping, selfish, like the old powers, but 
the generous benefactor, the moral guide, the strong example 
for the world. 

Fbakcis Bblulmt 
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OUR COUNTRY IS ONE GRAND POEM. 

Sm, I dare not trust myself to speak of my ooontry with the 
rapture which I habitually feel when I contemplate her marvel- 
lous history. But this I will say, — ^that, on my return to it, 
after an absence of only four yiBars, I was filled with wonder at 
all I saw and all I heard. What is to be compared with it? I 
found New York grown up to almost double its former size, 
with the air of a great capital, instead of a mere flourishing 
commercial town, as I had known it. I listened to accounts of 
voyages of a thousand miles, in magnificent steamboats, on the 
waters of those great lakes, which, but the other day, I left 
sleeping in the primeval silence of nature, in the recesses of 
a vast wilderness; and I felt that there is a grandeur and a 
majesty in this irresistible onward march of a race, created, as 
I believe, and elected, to possess and people a continent, which 
belong to few other objects, either of the moral or material 
world. 

We may become so accustomed to such things that they shall 
make as little impression upon our minds as the glories of the 
heavens above us ; but, looking on them, lately, as with the eye 
of the stranger, I felt, what a recent English traveller is said to 
have remarked, that, far from being without poetry, as some 
have vainly alleged, our whole country is one great poem. 

Sir, it is so ; and if there be a man who can think of what is 
doing, in all parts of this most blessed of all lands, to embellish 
and advance it, — ^who can contemplate that living mass of in- 
telligence, activity, and improvement as it rolls on, in its sure 
and steady progress, to the uttermost extremities of the West, 
— ^who can see scenes of savage desolation transformed, almost 
with the suddenness of enchantment, into those of fruitfUlness 
and beauty, crowned with flourishing cities, filled with the 
noblest of all populations, — ^if there be a man, I say, that can 
witness all this, passing under his very eyes, without feeling his 
heart beat high, and his imagination warmed and transported 
by it, be sure that the raptures of song exist not for him. 

Hugh Swikton LsGABfi. 
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VAST TERRITORY NO BAR TO UNION. 

Extent of country, in my conception, ought to be no bar to 
the adoption of a good govomment. No extent on earth seeniB 
to me too great, provided the laws be wisely made and executed. 
The principles of representation and responsibility may pervade 
a large as well as a small territory, and tyranny is as easily 
introduced into a small as into a large district. Union is the 
rock of our salvation. Our safety, our political happiness, our 
existence, depend on the union of these States. Without union, 
the people of this and the other States will undergo the un- 
speakable calamities which discord, faction, turbulence, war, and 
bloodshed, have continually produced in other countries. With- 
out union, we throw away all those blessings for which we have 
so earnestly fought! Without union, there is no peace in the 
land I 

The American spirit ought to be mixed with American pride, 
— ^pride to see the Union magnificently triumphant. Let that 
glorious pride which once defied the British thunder, reanimate 
you again. Let it not be recorded of Americans, that, after 
having performed the most gallant exploits, after having over- 
come the most astonishing difficulties, and after having gained 
the admiration of the world, by their incomparable valor and 
policy, they lost their acquired reputation, lost their national 
consequence and happiness, by their own indiscretion. Let no 
ftiture historian inform posterity, that Americans wanted wis- 
dom and virtue to concur in any regular, efficient government. 

Catch the present moment I Seize it with avidity 1 It may be 

lost, never to be regained ; and if the Union be lost now, it will 

remain so forever. 

John Bandolfh. 



INTBENAL IMPROVEMENT A BOND OP UNION. 

On this subject of national power, what can be more im- 
portant than a perfect unity in every part, in feelings and senti- 
ments ? And what can tend more powerfully to produce it than 
overcoming the effects of distance ? No country eiyoying free- 
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dom ever occupied anything like as great an extent of territory 
as this republic. One hundred years ago the most profound 
philosophers did not believe it to be even possible. They did 
not suppose it possible that a pure republic could exist on as 
great a scale even as the island of Great Britain. 

What then was considered as chimerical, we have now the 
felicity to enjoy; and, what is more remarkable, such is the 
happy mould of our government, so well are the State and gen- 
eral powers blended, tha\ much of our political happiness di^ws 
its origin fh)m the extent of our republic. It has exempted us 
from most of the causes which distracted the small republics of 
antiquity. Let it not, however, be forgotten, let it be forever 
kept in mind, that it exposes us to the greatest of all calamities, 
next to the loss of liberty,— even to disunion itself. 

We are great, and rapidly, I was about to say fearfally, grow- 
ing. This is our pride and our danger, our weakness and our 
strength. Little does he deserve to be intrusted with the liber- 
ties of this people who does not raise his mind to these truths. 
We are under the most imperious obligations to counteract every 
tendency to disunion. The strongest of all cement is, undoubt- 
edly, the wisdom, justice, and, above all, the moderation of this 
House ; yet the great subject on which we are now deliberating, 
in this respect, deserves the most serious consideration. 

Whatever impedes the intercourse of the extremes with this, 
the centre of the republic, weakens the Union. The more en- 
larged the sphere of commercial circulation, the more extended 
that of social intercourse ; the more strongly we are bound to- 
gether, the more inseparable are our destinies. Those who 
understand the human heart best know how powerfully dis- 
tance tends to break the sympathies of our nature. Nothing, 
not even dissimilarity of language, tends more to estrange man 
from man. Let us, then, bind the republic together with a per- 
fect system of roads and canals. Let us conquer space. It is 
thus, the most distant part of the republic will be brought 
within a few days' travel of the centre ; it is thus, that a citizen 
of the West will read the news of Boston, still moist from the 
press. 

Jofiuir Caldwell Calhoxth. 
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THE SHIP OP STATE. 

Bbxak up the Union of these States because there are acknowl- 
edged evils in our system? Is it so easy a matter, then, to make 
everything in the actual world conform exactly to the ideal pat- 
tern we have conceived, in our minds, of absolute right ? Sup- 
pose the fatal blow were struck, and the bonds which fasten 
together these States were severed, would the evils and mis 
chiefs that would be experienced by those who are actually 
members of this vast republican community be all that would 
ensue? Certainly not. We are connected with the several 
nations and races of the world as no other people has ever been 
connected. We have opened our doors and invited emigration 
to our soil from all lands. Our invitation has been accepted. 
Thousands have come at our bidding. Thousands more are on 
the way. Other thousands still are standing a-tiptoe on the 
shores of the Old World, eager to find a passage to the land 
where bread may be had for labor, and where man is treated as 
man. In our political family almost all nations are represented. 
The several varieties of the race are here subjected to a social 
fhsion, out of which Providence designs to form a '* new man." 

We are in this way teaching the world a great lesson, — 
namely, that men of different languages, habits, manners, and 
creeds can live together, and vote together, and, if not pray and 
worship together, yet in near vicinity, and do all in peace, and 
be, for certain purposes at least, one people. And is not this 
lesson of some value to the world, especially if we can teach it 
not by theory merely, but through a successful example ? Has 
not this lesson, thus conveyed, some connection with the world's 
progress towards that far-off period to which the human mind 
looks for the fulfilment of its vision of a perfect social state ? It 
may safely be asserted that this Union could not be dissolved 
without disarranging and convulsing every part of the globe. 
Not in the indulgence of a vain confidence did our fathers build 
the ship of State and launch it upon the waters. We will ex- 
claim, in the noble words of one of our poets, — ^* 

* Longfellow. 
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" Thou too, sail on, O ship of State ! 
Sail on, O Unioiii strong and great 1 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years. 
Is hanging breathless on thy &te 1 
We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of sted, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope 1 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, — 
'Tis of the wave and not the rock ; 
'Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale I 
In spite of rook and tempest roar. 
In spite of fiftlse lights on the shore. 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea 1 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee I 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our fiuth triumphant o'er our fears. 
Are all with thee, — are all with thee !*' 

William Pabsohs LimT. 



THE SOUTH IN THE REVOLUTION. 

If there be one State in tlie XTnion, and I say it not in a boast- 
ful spirit, that may challenge comparisons with any other, for 
an uniform, zealous, ardent, and imcalculating devotion to the 
Union, that State is South Carolina. 

Prom the very commencement of the Eevolution, up to this 
hour, there is no sacrifice, however great, she has not cheerfully 
made, no service she has ever hesitated to perform. She has 
adhered to you, in your prosperity ; but in your adversity she 
has clung to you with more than filial affection. No matter 
what was the condition of her domestic affairs, though deprived 
of her resources, divided by parties, or surroimded by difficul- 
ties, the call of the country has been to her as the voice of Grod. 
Domestic discord ceased at the soimd ] every man became at 
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once reconciled to his brethren, and the sons of Carolina were 
aU seen crowding together to the temple, bringing their gifts to 
the altar of their common country. 

What was the conduct of the South during the Eevolution ? 
I honor "New England for her conduct in that glorious struggle. 
But, great as is the praise which belongs to her, I think at least 
equal honor is due to the South. They espoused the quarrel of 
their brethren with a generous zeal which did not suffer them 
to stop to calculate their interest in the dispute. Favorites of 
the mother-country, possessed of neither ships nor seamen to 
create a commercial rivalship, they might have found, in their 
situation, a guarantee that their tnule wotdd be forever fostered 
and protected by Great Britain. But, trampling on all con- 
siderations, either of interest or of safety, they rushed into the 
conflict; and, fighting for principle, perilled all in the sacred 
cause of freedom. iNever was there exhibited in the history 
of the world higher examples of noble daring, dreadful suf- 
fering, and heroic endurance than by the Whigs of Carolina 
during the Eevolution ! The whole State, from the moimtains 
to the sea, was overrun by an overwhelming force of the enemy. 
The fruits of industry perished on the spot where they were 
produced, or were consumed by the foe. The " Plains of Caro- 
lina" drank up the most precious blood of her citizens. Black 
and smoking ruins marked the places which had been the 
habitations of her children. Driven from their homes, into 
the gloomy and almost impenetrable swamps, even there the 
spirit of liberty survived, and South Carolina, sustained by 
the example of her Sumters and her Marions, proved, by her 
conduct, that, though her soil might be overrun, the spirit of 

her people was invincible. 

Robert Tonva Hayne. 



AMERICA'S GBEETINa TO ENGLAND. 

All hail I thou noble land. 

Our fathers' native soil ! 
O I stretch thy mighty hand. 

Gigantic grown by toil. 
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O'er the vast Atlantic wave to our shore ' 
For thou, with magic might, 
Canst reach to where the light 
Of Phoebus travels bright 
The world o'er! 

The genius of our clime, 

From pine-embattled steep, 
Shall hail the guest sublime ; 
While the tritons of the deep 
With their conchs the kindred league shall proclaim. 
Then let the world combine, — 
O'er the main, our naval line, 
Like the Milky Way, shall shine 
Bright in fame 1 

Though ages long have passed 

Since our fathers left their home. 
Their pilot in the blast, 
0*er untravelled seas to roam, — 
Yet lives the blood of England in our veins I 
And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame. 
Which no tyranny can tame 
By its chains ? 

While the language free and bold. 
Which the bard of Avon sung. 
In which our Milton told 
How the vault of heaven rung, 
When Satan, blasted, fell with all his host,**- 
While this, with reverence meet. 
Ten thousand echoes greet. 
From rock to rock repeat 
Eoimd our coast ; 

While the manners, while the arts, 

That mould a nation's soul. 
Still cling around our hearts,-— 

Between let ocean roll, 
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Our joint oommunion breaking with the Sun : 
Yet, still, from either beach 
The Yoice of blood shall reach, 
More audible than speech, 
" We are One I" 



Wabhivotov Aiunom. 



AMETBIOA. 



O MOTHiB of a mighty race, 
Tet lovely in thy youthfhl grace I 
The elder dames, thy haughty peers. 
Admire and hate thy blooming years ; 

With words of shame 
And taunts of scorn they join thy name. 

They know not, in their hate and pride. 
What virtues with thy children bide, — 
How true, how good, thy graceful maids 
Make bright, like flowers, the valley shades , 

What generous men 
Spring, like thine oaks, by hill and glen. 
m * * * * m 

O jQEur young mother I on thy brow 
Shall sit a nobler grace than now. 
Deep in the brightness of thy skies 
The thronging years in glory rise. 

And, as they fleet. 
Drop strength and riches at thy feet. 

Thine eye with every coming hour 

Shall brighten, and thy fame shall tower; 

And when thy sisters, elder bom. 

Would brand thy name with words of scorn, 

Before thine eye 
Upon their lips the taunt shall die. 

WiLLLAJf OULLSK BrTAITT. 



PART VI. 

PATRIOTIC AND NATIONAL HYMNS, SONGS, AND 

ODES. 



MY COUNTRY. 

I Loyi my ooontry's pine-clad hills, 
Her thousand bright and gushing rills, 

Her sunshine and her storms ; 
Her rough and rugged rocks that rear 
Their hoary heads high in the air 

In wild fantastic forms. 

I love her rivers, deep and wide, 

Those mighty streams that seaward glide 

To seek the ocean's breast ; 
Her smiling fields, her pleasant vales. 
Her shady dells, her flowery dales. 

The haunts of peaceful rest. 

I love her forests, dark and lone. 
For there the wild bird's merry tone 

Is heard from mom till night, 
And there are lovelier flowers, I ween, 
Than e'er in Eastern lands were seen, 

In varied colors bright. 

Her forests and her valleys fair. 

Her flowers that scent the morning air. 

Have all their charms for me ; 
But more I love my country's name. 
Those words that echo deathless fame, — 

« The land of liberty." 
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Oh, give me back my native hills, 
My daisied meads, and trouted rills, 

And groves of pine I 
Oh, give me, too, the mountain air, — 
My youthful days without a care. 
When rose for me a mother's prayer, 

Jn tones divine I 

Long years have passed, — and I behold 
My father's elms and mansion old, — 

The brook's bright wave ; 
But, ah 1 the scenes which fancy drew 
Deceived my heart, — ^the friends I knew, 
Are sleeping now, beneath the yew, — 

Low in the grave 1 

The sunny sports I loved so well. 
When but a child, seem like a spell 

Flung round the bier 1 
The ancient wood, the cliff, the glade. 
Whose charms, methought, could never fiMle^ 
Again I view, — ^yet shed, unstayed. 

The silent tear 1 

Here let me kneel, and linger long. 
And pour, unheard, my native song. 

And seek relief 1 
Like Ocean's wave that restless heaves, 
My days roll on, yet memory weaves 
Her twilight o'er the past, and leaves 

A balm for grief 1 

Oh that I could again recall 
My early joys, companions, all. 

That cheered my youth 1 
But, ah 1 'tis vain, — how changed am 1 1 
My heart hath learned the bitter sigh I 
The pure shall meet beyond the sky, — 

How sweet the truth 1 

Heaperum, 
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LOVE OP OOUNTBY. 

Bbxathis there a man with soul so dead| 
Who never to himself hath said, 

« This is my own, my natiye land" ? 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath tamed, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him welL 
For him no minstrel raptures swelL 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pel^ 
The wretch, concentred all in sel^ 
Living, shall forfeit &ir renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down. 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

Sib Waltbb Soott. 



MY NATIVE VIIiLiAaB. 

There lies a village in a peaceful vale, 

With sloping hills and waving woods around, 

Fenced from the blasts. There, never ruder gale 
Bows the tall grass that covers all the ground ; 

And planted shrubs are there, and cherished flowers. 

And a bright verdure bom of gentle showers. 

'Twas there my young existence was begun, 
My earliest sports were on its flowery green. 

And often when my school-boy task was done, 
I climbed its hills to view the pleasant scene. 

And stood and gazed till the sun's setting ray 

Shone on the height, — the sweetest of the day. 
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There, when that hour of mellow light was come, 
And mountain shadows cooled the ripened grain, 

I watched the weary yeoman plodding home, 
In the lone path that winds across the plain, 

To rest his limbs, and watch his child at play. 

And tell him o'er the labors of the day. 

And when the woods put on their autumn glow, 
And the bright sun came in among the trees. 

And leaves were gathering in the glen below, 
Swept sofbly from the mountains by the breese, 

I wandered till the starlight on the stream 

At length awoke me from my &iry dream. 

Ahl happy days, too happy to return, 
Fled on the wings of youth's departed years, 

A bitter lesson has been mine to learn. 
The truth of life, its labors, pains, and fears ; 

Yet does the memory of my boyhood stay, 

A twilight of the brightness passed away. 

My thoughts steal back to that sweet village still; 

Its flowers and peaceful shades before me rise ; 
The play-place and the prospect from the hill. 

Its summer verdure, and autumnal dyes ; 
The present brings its storms ; but, while they last, 
I shelter me in the delightfrd past. 

John Howard Bbtaxt. 



THE PATRIOT'S BLYSTCTM. 

Thxbe is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o'er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons imparadise the night ; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valor, truth, 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth. 
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The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 

The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 

Views not a realm so bonntiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 

In every clime, the magnet of his sonl, 

Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole; 

For in this land of heaven's peculiar grace. 

The heritage of nature's noblest race. 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 

Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 

flis sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride ; 

While, in his softened looks, benignly blend 

The sire, the son, the husband, father, friend. 

Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife. 

Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life. 

In the clear heaven of her delightfhl eye 

An angel guard of loves and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 

Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found? 

Art thou a man ? — ^a patriot ? — ^look around 1 

Oh 1 thou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam, 

That land thy country y and that spot thy Jiome. 

James MoHTooMssr. 



THE SONGS OF OUB FATHERS. 



Sing them upon the sunny hills, 

When days are long and bnght. 
And the blue gleam of shining rills 

Is loveliest to thy sight ; 
Sing them along the misty moor. 

Where ancient hunters roved, 
And swell them through the torrent's 

The songs our fathers loved. 
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The songs their souls rejoiced to hear 

When harps were in the hall, 
And each proud note made lance and spear 

Thrill on the bannered wall ; 
The songs that through our valley green, 

Sent on from age to age, 
Like his own river's voice, have been 

The peasant's heritage. 

The reaper sings them when the vale 

Is filled with plumy sheaves ; 
The woodman, by the starlight pale 

Cheered homeward through the leaves ; 
And imto them the glancing oars 

A joyous measure keep, 
Where the dark rocks that crest our shores 

Dash back the foaming deep. 

So let it be, — ^a light they shed 

O'er each old fount and grove ; 
A memory of the gentle dead, 

A spell of lingering love ; 
Murmuring the names of mighty men, 

They bid our streams roll on, 
And link high thoughts to every glen 

Where valiant deeds were done. 

Teach them your children round the hearth, 

When evening fires bum clear. 
And in the fields of harvest mirth, 

And on the hills of deer. 
So shall each long-forgotten word. 

When far those loved ones roam, 
Call back the hearts that once it stirred, 

To childhood's holy home. 

The green woods of their native land 

Shall whisper in the strain, 
The voices of their household band 

Shall sweetly speak again ; 



V. 
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The heatheiy heights in viflion rise 
Where like the stag they roved, — 

Sing to your sons thoee melodies, 
The songs yonr &thers loyed. 

FxLiaxA DoBOTHBA Hbiiahb. 



OUR NATIVB SONG. 

OuB native song, — our native song. 

Oh, where is he who loves it not? 
The spell it holds is deep and strong. 

Where'er we go, whate'er our lot. 
Let other music greet our ear 

With thrilling fire or dulcet tone. 
We speak to praise, we pause to hear, 

But yet— oh, yet — ^'tis not our own. 
The anthem chant, the ballad wild, 

The notes that we remember long, — 
The theme we sing with lisping tongue,— 

'Tis this we love, — our native song. 

The one who bears the felon's brand, 

With moody brow and darkened name ; 
Thrust meanly from his ikther-land 

To languish out a life of shame ; 
Oh, let him hear some simple strain, — 

Some lay his mother taught her boy, — 
He'll feel the charm, and dream again 

Of home, of innocence, and joy. 
The sigh will burst, the drops will start, 

And all of virtue, buried long, — 
The best, the purest in his heart, — 

Is wakened by his native song. 

Self-exiled from our place of birth 

To climes more fragrant, bright, and gay, 

The memory of our own fair earth 
May chance awhile to fade away ; 
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But should some minstrel echo fall. 
Of chords that breathe Old Bngland*s fiune. 

Our souls will bum, our spirits yearn, 
True to the land we loye and claim. 

The high, — ^the low, — ^in weal or woe. 
Be sure there's something coldly wrong 

About the heart that does not glow 

To hear its own, its native song. 

Bliza Cook. 



ADDBBSS TO LIBIIBTY. 

Oh, could I worship aught beneath the skies 
That earth hath seen, or fimcy could devise, 
Thine altar, sacred Liberty, should stand. 
Built by no mercenary, vulgar hand. 
With fragrant turf, and flowers as wild and fair 
As ever dressed a bank, or scented summer air. 

Duly, as ever on the mountain's height 

The peep of morning shed a dawning light ; 

Again, when evening in her sober vest 

Drew the gray curtain of the finding west ; 

My soul should yield thee willing thanks and praise 

For the chief blessings of my fairest days : 

But that were sacrilege : praise is not thine. 

But BQs, who gave thee, and preserves thee mine j 

Else I would say, — and, as I spake, bid fly 

A captive bird into the boundless sky, — 

This rising realm adores thee : thou art come 

From Sparta hither, and art here at home ; 

We feel thy force still active ; at this hour 

Enjoy immunity from priestly power ; 

While conscience, happier than in ancient years. 

Owns no superior but the Grod she fears. 

Propitious Spirit I yet expunge a wrong 

Thy rights have suffered, and our land, too long ; 
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Teach meroy to ten thouBand hearts, that share 

The fears and hopes of a commercial care : 

Prisons expect the wicked, and were built 

To bind the lawless, and to punish guilt ; 

But shipwreck, earthquake, battle, fire, and flood 

Are mighty mischief^, not to be withstood : 

And honest merit stands on slippery ground 

Where covert guile and artifice aboimd. 

Let just restraint, for public peace designed, 

Chain up the wolves and tigers of mankind, — 

The foe of virtue has no claim to thee, — 

But let insolvent innocence go free. 

William Cowfeb. 



THE VISION OP LEBBRTT. 

Ths evening heavens were calm and bright ; 

"No dimness rested on the glittering light, 
That sparkled from that wilderness of worlds on high ; 

Those distant suns burned on witn quiet ray ; 

The placid planets held their mo(4est way ; 
And silence reigned profound o'er earth, and sea, and sky. 

Oh I what an hour for lofty thought I 

My spirit burned within ; I caught 
A holy inspiration from the hour. 

Around me, man and nature slept ; 

Alone my solemn watch I kept. 
Till morning dawned, and sleep resumed her power. 

A vision passed upon my soul. 
I still was gazing up to heaven. 
As in the early hours of even ; 
I still beheld the planets roll, 
And all those countless sons of light 
Flame from the broad blue arch, and guide the moonless night. 

When, lo ! upon the plain, 

Just where it skirts the swelling main. 
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A massiye castle, far and high, 

In towering grandeur broke upon my eye. 
Proud in its strength and years, the ponderous pile 

Flung up its time-defying towers ; 
Its lofty gates seemed scornfully to smile 

At Tain assaults of human powers, 
And threats and arms deride. 
Its gorgeous carvings of heraldic pride. 

In giant masses, graced the walls above ; 
4nd dimgeons yawned below. 

Yet ivy there and moss their garlands woYtf 
Grrave, silent chroniclers of time's protracted flow. 

Bursting on my steadfast gaze, 

See, within, a sudden blaze I 
So small at first, the zephyr's slightest swell, 

That scarcely stirs the pine-tree top, 

Nor makes the withered leaf to drop, 
The feeble fluttering of that flame would quell. 

But soon it spread, 

Waving, rushing, fierce, and red. 

From wall to wall, from tower to tower, 

Eaging with resistless power ; 
Till every fervent pillar glowed. 

And every stone seemed burning coal. 
Instinct with living heat that flowed 

Like streaming radiance from the kindled pole. 

Beautiful, fearful, grand, 

Silent as death, I saw the fabric stand. 

At length a crackling soimd began ; 

From side to side, throughout the pile it ran ; 

And louder yet and louder grew. 

Till now in rattling thunder-peals it grew , 

Huge shivered fragments from the pillars broke. 

Like fiery sparkles from the anvil's stroke. 

The shattered walls were rent and riven. 

And piecemeal driven. 



■ 
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Like blazing comets, through the troubled akj. 

'Ti8 done ; what centuries have reared, 

In quick explosion disappeared, 
Nor even its ruins met my wondering eye. 

But in their place, 

Bright with more than human grace, 

Bobed in more than mortal seeming. 
Radiant glory in her face, 

And eyes with heaven's own brightness beamings 
Koee a fidr majestic form. 
As the mild rainbow from the storm. 
I marked her smile, I knew her eye ; 

And when, with gesture of command, 

She waved aloft a cap-crowned wand, 
My slumbers fled 'mid shouts of << Liberty '" 

Eead ye the dream ? and know ye not 

How truly it unlocked the world of fkte ? 

Went not the flame from this illustrious spot. 
And spread it not, and bums in every state ? 

And when their old and cumbrous walls. 
Filled with this spirit, glow intense, 
Yainly they rear their impotent defence : 

The fabric falls I 

That fervent energy must spread, 

Till despotism's towers be overthrown. 

And in their stead 

Liberty stands alone I 

Hasten the day, just Heaven I 

Accomplish thy design, 
And let the blessings thou hast freely given. 

Freely on all men shine, 
Till equal rights be equally enjoyed, 
And human power for human good employed; 
Till law, not man, the sovereign rule sustain, 
And peace and virtue undisputed reign. 

Henry Wars, Jr. 
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"DUIiOB ET DBOORUM BST FBO PATBIA MOBI." 

Oh I it is great for our ooontry to die, where ranks are con- 
tending ; 

Bright is the wreath of our fame ; glory awaits ns for aye, — 
Glory that never is dim, shining on with light never ending, — 

Glory that never shall fade, never, oh, never, away I 

Oh I it is sweet for our country to die I How softly reposes 

Warrior youth on his bier, wet by the tears of his love. 
Wet by a mother's warm tears ; they crown him with garlands 
of roses. 
Weep, and then joyously turn, bright where he triumphs 
above. 

Not to the shades shall the youth descend who for country hath 
perished ; 
Hebe awaits him in heaven, welcomes him there with her 
smile; 
There, at the banquet divine, the patriot spirit is cherished ; 
Gods love the young who ascend pure from the fiineral pile. 

Not to Elysian fields, by the still, oblivious river; 

Not to the isles of the blest, over the blue-rolling sea; 
But on Olympian heights shall dwell the devoted forever; 

There shall assemble the good, there the wise, valiant, and 
firee. 

Oh ! then, how great for our country to die, — ^in the front rank to 
perish, 

Firm with our breast to the fbe, victory's shout in our ear I 
Long they our statues shall crown, in songs our memory cherish ; 

We shall look forth from our heaven, pleased the sweet music 

to hear. 

Jamss Gatih Pbioival. 
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WHAT'S HALLOWED GBOUND? 

What's hallowed ground ? Has earth a clod 
Its Maker meant not should be trod 
By man, the image of his God, 

Erect and free, 
Unscourged by Superstition's rod 

To bow the knee ? 

That's hallowed ground, where, mourned and missed. 
The lips repose our love has kissed : — 
But Where's their memory's mansion ? Is't 

Yon church-yard's bowers ? 
No I in ourselves their souls exist, 

A part of ours. 

What hallows ground where heroes sleep ? 
'Tis not the sculptured piles you heap I — 
In dews that heavens far distant weep 

Their turf may bloom. 
Or genii twine, beneath the deep. 

Their coral tomb. 

But, strew his ashes to the wind. 

Whose sword or voice has served mankind, 

And is he dead whose glorious mind 

Lifts thine on high ? — 
To live in hearts we leave behind, 

Is not to die. 

Is't death to fall for Freedom's right ? 
He's dead alone that lacks her light 1 
And murder sullies in Heaven's sight 

The sword he draws : — 
What can alone ennoble fight? 

A noble cause I 

Give that, and welcome War to brace 

Her drums, and rend heaven's reeking space I— 
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The colors, planted tiEkce lo fiice. 

The charging cheer, 
Though Death's pale horse lead on the chase, 

Shall still be dear. ; 



And place our trophies where men kneel 

To Heaven I — ^but Heaven rebukes my zeal I ' 

The cause of truth and human weal, 

O Grod above I 
Transfer it from the sword's appeal 

To Peace and Love. 

Peace, Love I the cherubim, that join 
Their spread wings o'er Devotion's shrine,-^ 
Prayers sound in vain, and temples shine, 

Where they are not. 
The heart alone can make divine 

Beligion's spot. 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦« 

What's hallowed ground ? 'Tis what gives birth 
To sacred thoughts in souls of worth I — 
Peace I Independence I Truth I go forth 

Earth's compass round ; 
And your high-priesthood shall make earth 

All hallowed ground. 

TUOMAS OAMPBBLL. 



THE GRAVES OF THE PATRIOTS* 

Hebe rest the great and good, — ^here they repose 
After their generous toil. A sacred band, 
They take their sleep together, while the year 
Comes with its early flowers to deck their graves, 
And gathers them again, as winter frowns. 
Theirs is no vulgar sepulchre, — green sods 
Are all their monument ; and yet it tells 
A nobler history than pillared piles, 

1A 
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Or the eternal pyramids. They need 

No statue nor inscription to reveal 

Their greatness. It is round them ; and the joy 

With which their children tread the hallowed ground 

That holds their venerated bones, the peace 

That smiles on all they fought for, and the wealth 

That clothes the land they rescued, — ^these, though mutei 

As feeling ever is when deepest, — ^these 

Are monuments more lasting than the fanes 

Beared to the kings and demi-gods of old. 

Touch not the ancient elms, that bend their shade 

Over the lowly graves ; beneath their boughs 

There is a solemn darkness, even at noon, 

Suited to such as visit at the shrine 

Of serious liberty. No factious voice 

Called them unto the field of generous fame, 

But the pure consecrated love of home. 

No deeper feeling sways us, when it wakes 

In all its greatness. It has told itself 

To the astonished gaze of awe-struck kings. 

At Marathon, at Bannockbum, and here. 

Where first our patriots sent the invader back, 

Broken and cowed. Let these green elms be all 

To tell us where they fought, and where they lie. 

Their feelings were all nature ; and they need 

No art to make them known. They live in us, 

While we are like them, simple, hardy, bold, 

Worshipping nothing but our own pure hearts 

And the one universal Lord. They need 

No column pointing to the heaven they sought, 

To tell us of their home. The heart itself, 

Left to its own free purposes, hastens there, 

And there alone reposes. Let these elms 

Bend their protecting shadow o'er their graves, 

And build with their green roof the only fene. 

Where we may gather on the hallowed day. 

That rose to them in blood, and set in glory. 

Here let us meet ; and while our motionless lips 

Give not a sound, and all around is mute 
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In the deep sabbath of a heart too ftill 

For words or tears, — ^here let us strew the sod 

With the first flowers of spring, and make to them 

An offering of the plenty, Nature gives. 

And they have rendered ours, — ^perpetually. 

Jamss Gates Peboital. 



0OLX7MBIA, TEDB3 IjAND OF THB BRAVQ. 

O Columbia, the gem of the ocean, 

The home of the brave and the free. 
The shrine of each patriot's devotion, 

A world offers homage to thee. 
Thy mandates make heroes assemble. 

When Liberty's form stands in view. 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble. 
When borne by the Bed, White, and Blue. 
Chorus. — ^When borne by the Bed, White, and Blue, 
When borne by the Bed, White, and Blue, 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble. 
When borne by the Bed, White, and Blue. 

When war winged its wide desolation, 

And threatened the land to deform, 
The ark then of Freedom's foundation, 

Columbia, rode safe through the storm, 
With the garlands of victory around her. 

When so proudly she bore her brave crew, 
With her flag proudly floating before her, 

The boast of the Bed, White, and Blue. 
Ohorus. 

The wine-cup, the wine-cup bring hither. 

And fill you it true to the brim. 
May the wreaths they have won never wither, 

Kor the stars of their glory grow dim. 
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May the service united ne*er sever, 
Bat they to their colors prove tme I 

The Army and Navy forever I 
Three cheers for the Bed, White, and Blue . 

Oh/mu. David T. Shaw 



HAIL, 0OLX7MBIA, HAPPY LANDl 

Hail, Columbia, happy land I 
Hail, ye heroes, heaven-bom band. 
Who fought and bled in Freedom's cause, 
Who fought and bled in Freedom's cause, 
And, when the storm of war Mras gone. 
Enjoyed the peace your valor won : 
Let Lidependence be your boast ; 
Ever mindftd what it cost, 
Ever grateftd for the prize, 
Let its altars reach the skies. 
Okorus. — ^Firm, united, let us be, 

Ballying round our liberty. 
As a band of brothers joined. 
Peace and safety we shall find. 

Immortal patriots I rise once more ! 
Defend your rights, defend your shore; 
Let no rude foe, with impious hands. 
Let no rude foe, with impious hands, 
Livade the shrine where sacred lies. 
Of toil and blood the well-earned priae ; 
While offering peace, sincere and just, 
Li Heaven we place a manly trust. 
That truth and justice may prevail. 
And every scheme of bondage fail. 
Chorus, 

Sound, sound the trump of fame t 
Let Washington's great name 



k 
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Bing through the world with loud applause I 

Bing through the world with loud applause I 

Let every clime to freedom dear 

Listen with a joyfhl ear ; 

With equal skill, with steady power, 

He governs in the fearful hour 

Of horrid war, or guides with ease 

The happier time of honest peace. 

Behold the chief who now commands, 
Once more to serve his country stands, 
The rock on which the storm will beat. 
The rock on which the storm will beat. 
But, armed in virtue, firm and true, 
His hopes are fixed on Heaven and you ; 
When hope was sinking in dismay. 
When gloom obscured Columbia's day. 
His steady mind, from changes free, 
Besolved on death or Libebtt. 
Charm. 

JOBSPH HOPKISSOir. 



THE BAOLE. 



BiBD of the broad and sweeping wing. 

Thy home is high in heaven, 
Where wide the storms their banner fling. 

And the tempest-clouds are driven. 
Thy throne is on the mountain-top ; 

Thy fields, the boundless air; 
And hoary peaks, that proudly prop 

The skies, thy dwellings are. 

Thou sittest, like a thing of lights 

Amid the noontide blaze : 
The mid-day sun, though clear and bright^ 

Can never dim thy gaze. 
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When the night storm gathers dim and dark, 
With a shrill and boding scream, 

Thou roshest by the foundering bark, 
Quick as a passing dream. 

Thou art perched aloft on the beetling crag, 

And the waves are white below, 
And on, with a haste that cannot lag, 

They rush in an endless flow. 
Again thou hast plumed thy wing for flight 

To lands beyond the sea, 
And away, like a spirit wreathed in light, 

Thou hurriest, wild and free. 

Lord of the boundless realm of air, 

In thy imperial name. 
The hearts of the bold and ardent dare 

The dangerous path of fame. 
Beneath the shade of thy golden wings 

The Boman legions bore, 
Prom the river of Egypt's cloudy springs, 

Their pride to the polar shore. 

For thee they fought, for thee they fell. 

And their oath was on thee laid ; 
To thee the clarions raised their swell, 

And the dying warrior prayed. 
Thou wert, through an age of death and fears, 

The image of pride and power, 
Till the gathered rage of a thousand years 

Burst forth in one awful hour. 

And then a deluge of wrath it came. 

And the nations shook with dread ; 
And it swept the earth till its fields were flame, 

And piled with the mingled dead. 
Kings were rolled in the wasteful flood 

With the low and crouching slave ; 
And together lay, in a shroud of blood, 

The coward and the brave. 
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And where was then thy fearless flight ? 

" O'er the dark, mysterious sea, 
To the lands that caught the setting light, 

The cradle of Liberty. 
There, on the silent and lonely shore, 

For ages I watched alone, 
And the world in its darkness asked no more 

Where the glorious bird had flown. ] 

<< But then came a bold and hardy few, 

And they breasted the unknown wave ; 
I caught a&r the wandering crew. 

And I knew they were high and brave. 
I wheeled around the welcome bark, 

As it sought the desolate shore. 
And up to heaven, like a joyous lark. 

My quivering pinions bore. 

*' And now that bold and hardy few 

Are a nation wide and strong ; 
And danger and doubt I have led them through, 

And they worship me in song ; 
And over their bright and glancing arms, 

On field, and lake, and sea. 
With an eye that fires, and a speU that charms, 

I guide them to victory." 

James Gates PxaorvAL. 



THB AMBBIOAN BAGLB. 

Bird of Columbia, well art thou 

An emblem of our native land ; 
With unblanched front and noble brow, 

Among the nations doomed to stand ; 
Proud like her mighty mountain woods ; I 

Like her own rivers wandering fSree ; I 
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And isnding forth from hills and floods 

The joyous shout of liberty. 
Like thee, majestic bird, like thee, 
She stands in unbonght migesty. 
With spreading wing, imtired and strong, 
That dares a soaring £Eur and long, 
That mounts aloft, nor looks below, 
And win not quail though tempests blow. 

The admiration of the earth. 

In grand simplicity she stands ; 
Like thee, the storms beheld her birth, 

And she was nursed by rugged hands ; 
But, past the fierce and Airious war, 

Her rising fame new glory brings. 
For kings and nobles come from fiur 

To seek the shelter of her wings. 
And like thee, rider of the cloud. 
She mounts the heavens, serene and proud, 
Great in a pure and noble fiune, 
Great in her spotless champion's name, 
And destined in her day to be 
liighty as Bome, — more nobly free. 

My native land, my native land. 

To her my thoughts will fondly turn ; 
For her the warmest hopes expand. 

For her the heart with fears wiU yearn. 
Oh, may she keep her eye, like thee, 

Proud eagle of the rocky wild, 
Fixed on the sun of liberty, 

By rank, by faction, unbegniled ,* 
Eemembering still the rugged road 
Our venerable fathers trod, 
When they through toil and danger pressed 
To gain their glorious bequest, 
And from each lip the caution fell 
To those who followed, " Guard it well." 

Ohablbs West Thomson. 
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THE AMEBIOAN FLAG. 

When Freedom from her mountain height 

TJnftirled her standard to the air, 
She tore the assure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies. 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun. 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 

Majestic monarch of the cloud, 

Who rear'st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest tmmpings loud 
And see the lightning lances driven, 

When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thxmder-drum of heaven, — 
Child of the sxm I to thee 'tis given 

To guard the banner of the free ; 
To hover in the sulphur smoke. 
To ward away the battle-stroke ; 
And bid its blendings shine aflir. 
Like rainbows on the clouds of war. 

The harbingers of victory I 

Flag of the brave I thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high, 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone. 
And the long line comes gleaming on. 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet. 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-bom glories bum, 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Oatch war and vengeance from the glance; 
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And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle-shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall, 
Like shoots of flame on midnight's pall, 
Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 

And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 

Flag of the seas I on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o'er the brave, 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail. 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside's reeling rack : 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee. 
And smile to see thy splendor fly, 
In triumph, o'er his domng eye. 

Flag of the free heart's hope and home I 

By angel hands to valor given, 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome. 

And all thy hues were bom in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet I 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us. 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us ? 

Joseph Rodman Dkaul 



OUR FLAG IS 



:iL}|MI3 



Our flag is there, our flag is there. 
We'll hail it with three loud huzzas. 

Our flag is there, our flag is there. 
Behold the glorious Stripes and Stars. 

Stout hearts have fought for that bright flag, 
Strong hands sustained it mast-head high. 
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And, oh, to see how proud it waves, 
Brings tears of joy in every eye. 

That flag has stood the battle's roar, 

With foemen stout, with foemen brave ; 
Strong hands have sought that flag to lower. 

And found a speedy watery grave. 
That flag is known on every shore, 

The standard of a gallant band : 
Alike unstained in peace or war. 

It floats o'er Freedom's happy land. 

Amsbioak Natal Oitioxr, 1812. 



THE STAE^SPANGLED BANNER. 

Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn's early light. 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last gleaming ? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the perilous fight 
O'er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rockets' red glare, the bombs bursting in air. 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there : 
Oh, say, does thlkt star-spangled banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave ? 

On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering steep. 

As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam ; 
In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream : 
'Tis the star-spangled banner ; oh, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave I 

And where is the band who so vauntingly swore, 
'Mid the havoc of war and the battle's confusion, 

A home and a country they'd leave us no more ? 
Their blood hath washed out their foul footsteps' pollution : 
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JNo reftige could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the grave ; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O'er the land of the firee and the home of the brave. 

Oh, thus be it ever, when fireemen shall stand 
Between their loved home and the war's desohition I 

filest with victory and peace, may the Heaven-rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a nation I 

Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just ; 

And this be our motto, << In God is our trust ;" 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

Fbakoib Soott Kit. 



STABS IN MY OOU NTBY 'S SKY— ABB YB ALL 

TTTPIRB? 

Are ye all there ? Are ye all there, 

Stars in my country's sky ? 
Are ye all there ? Are ye all there, 

In your shining homes on high ? 
« Count us I Count us," Mras their answeifi 

As they dazzled on my view, 
In glorious perihelion. 

Amid their field of blue. 

I cannot count ye rightly ; 

There's a cloud with sable rim ; 
I cannot make your number out, 

For my eyes with tears are dim. 
O bright and blessed angel. 

On white wing fioating by. 
Help me to count, and not to miss 

One star in my country's sky ! 

Then the angel touched mine eyelids, 
And touched the frowning cloud ; 

And its sable rim departed. 
And it fied with murky shroud. 
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There was no missing Pleiad 

'Mid all that sister race ; 
The Southern Gross gleamed radiant forth, 

And the Pole-Star kept its place. 

Then I knew it was the angel 

Who woke the hymning strain 
That at our Eedeemer's birth 

Pealed out o'er Bethlehem's plain ; 
And still its heavenly key-tone 

My listening country held, 

For all her constellated stars 

The diapason swelled. 

Ltdia Huntlxt Siooubmst. 



OLD IBONSIDB8. 



At, tear her tattered ensign down I 

Long has it waved on high ; 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky; 
Beneath it rung the battie^out, 

And burst the cannon's roar; — 
The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more I 

Her deck — once red with heroes' blood. 

Where knelt the vanquished foe, 
When winds were hurrying o'er the flood, 

And waves were white below — 
No more shall feel the victor's tread, 

Or know the conquered knee : 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the sea I 

Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave I 

Her thunders shook the mighty deep. 
And there should be her grave : 
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Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of stormB, 

The lightning and the gale I 

OlIYXR WxNDSLL HOLMSfl 



B FLUBTBUS UNUM. 

Thouoh many and bright are the stars that appear 

In that flag by our country unfUrled, 
And the stripes that are swelling in majesty there, 

Like a rainbow adorning the world, 
Their light is unsullied as those in the sky 

By a deed that our fathers have done, 
And they're linked in as true and as holy a tie 

In their motto of " Many in One." 

From the hour when those patriots fearlessly flung 

That banner of starlight abroad. 
Ever true to themselves, to that motto they olung, 

As they clung to the promise of God. 
By the bayonet traced at the midnight of war, 

On the fields where our glory was won, — 
Oh, perish the heart or the hand that would mar 

Our motto of " Many in One." 

'Mid the smoke of the conflict, the cannon's deep roar. 

How ofb it has gathered renown I 
While those stars were reflected in rivers of gore, 

Where the cross and the lion went down ; 
And though few were their lights in the gloom of that hour, 

Yet the hearts that were striking below 
Had God for their bulwark, and truth for their power, 

And they stopped not to number their foe. 

From where our green mountain-tops blend with the sky, 

And the giant Saint Lawrence is rolled, 
To the waves where the balmy Hesperides lie. 

Like the dream of some prophet of old, 
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They conquered, and, dying, bequeathed to our care 

Not this boundless dominion alone, 
But that banner whose loveliness hallows the air, 

And their motto of " Many in One." 

We are many in one while glitters a star 

In the blue of the heavens above, 
And tyrants shall quail, 'mid their dimgeons afistr, 

When they gaze on that motto of love. 
It shall gleam o'er the sea, 'mid the bolts of the storm, 

Over tempest, and battle, and wreck. 
And flame where our guns with their thunder grow warm, 

'Neath the blood of the slippery deck. 

The oppressed of the earth to that standard shall fly 

Wherever its folds shall be spread, 
And the exile shall feel 'tis his own native sky, 

Where its stars shall wave over his head ; 
And those stars shall increase till the ftilness of time 

Its millions of cycles have run, — 
Till the world shall have welcomed their mission sublime. 

And the nations of earth shall be one. 

Though the old Alleghany may tower to heaven, 

And the Father of Waters divide^ 
The links of our destiny cannot be riven 

While the truth of those words shall abide. 
Oh, then let them glow on each helmet and brand. 

Though our blood like our rivers shall run ; 
Divide as we may in our own native land, 

To the rest of the world we are one. 

Then, up with our flag I — ^let it stream on the air ; 

Though our fathers are cold in their graves, 
They had hands that could strike, they had souls that could dare 

And their sons were not bom to be slaves. 
Up, up with that banner I where'er it may call, 

Our millions shall rally around, 
And a nation of freemen that moment shall fall 

When its stars shall be trailed on the ground. 

Geobos Washington Citttsr. 
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"BREAK OX7T THE FLAG." 

(Written for the Y. M. 0. A. at Hyde Park, Massaohusetts, on raiting a 
flag, sent ap " in stops'' and " broken out," after Army and Navy ous- 
tom, and introducing the fight between the Constitution and Querriere, 
off the New England coast, for illustration. In that fight, after the last 
broadside from the American frigate, the British ship took fire, and the 
magasine exploded as soon as her crew had been rescued.) 

Watoh that ball, to mast-head rising, 
Shapeless clomp of varied bunting, 
Without beauty, shape, or object, 
With no seeming use in prospect. 
Watch the faces all uplifted. 
Outstretched necks and eyes dilated, 
Seeing something indistinctly, 
Bxpectant all, so patiently. 

Of a story old reminded, 
And with its lesson blended, 
I see beyond the passing hour, 
And call that ball a sign of ^^ power ;" * 
As Habib's sword, while closely sheathed. 
Its magic charm so well concealed, 
Thus shall the ball declare its sway 
When quick we <^ break'* its veil away. 

Armed vessels once on neighboring sea 
Each other hailed inquiringly ; 
They rose and fell on ocean swell, 
But each refused its name to tell ; 
And as the needed breeze arose, 
Prepared to meet as friends or foes, 
They tacked and coursed with even skill, 
Obedient to their masters* will. 

* The " Sword of Solomon,'' in the Arabian tale, displayed upon its 
drawn blade the simple word *' power/' and made its possessor inyinoible. 
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On each a seaman, trained and brave, 
Stood like a statue, firm and brave, 
With lanyard in his close-clinched hand. 
Waiting for some quick command, — 
Be it whistle of the bo'swain. 
Be it trumpet of the captain, — 
The flag to " break'' from crumpled ball 
And send '* to quarters'' one and all. 

With his spy-glass well directed. 
And each gun by tars attended. 
On quarter-deok of " Ironsides," 
Dreading no fight, nor aught besides. 
Watching the rude ball ascending, 
Watching its slow unfolding. 
The gallant Hull controlled the halyard, 
Signal to his brave four hundred. 

Then, the shock and roar of battle ; 
Then, the deadly musket-rattle ; 
Then, the groans of wounded, dying ; 
Then, the shout, '< The foe is sinking I" 
Then, a parting broadside given ; 
Exploding fires leap up to heaven. 
And the foeman's downward motion 
Leaves the victor free on ocean. 

The tale is told, and often told, 
Yet as our youth this flag unfold. 
And blood-red stripes with white unite, 
Emblems of peace and love's delight, 
The azure " field," the silver stars. 
So honored once by gallant tars. 
Shall speak of tranquil skies above, 
The reign of Christ, — ^the reign of Love. 

HsKBT B. Oabbikotoii. 
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WASHINGTON AND THE FLAG. 

(On a copper plate set in the pavement before the chancel in Brighton 
Ohapel, Northamptonshire, England, the Washington coat of arms is dis- 
played. Three five-pointed spar-rowels (stars, now, by courteBy) upon 
an azure field, with parallel red and white bands surmounted by a raven, 
connect the origin of our national flag and escutcheon with the early family 
of Washington. On the 29th of June, 1892, Quartermasters-General B. N. 
Batchelder published Lieutenant-Colonel M. I. Luddington's history of 
the Stars and Stripes, showing that Washington furnished the pencil draw- 
ing to Mrs. Boss, who made the flag accordingly, at her home in Phila- 
delphia, during June, 1776. Music by Henry S. Thompson. Oliver Ditson 
A Co., Boston.) 

I. 

Strike, strike, O Liberty, thy silver strings, 

And fill with melody the clear blue sky ! 
Give swell to chorus full, to gladness wings, 

And let swift heralds with the tidings fly. 
Faint not, nor tire, but glorify the record 

Which honors him who gave the nation life ; 
Fill up the story, and, with one accord, 

Our people hush their conflicts— end their strife I 

II. 

Tell me, ye people, why doth this appeal 

Gro forth in measure swift, as it has force. 
To quicken souls and make the nation's weal 

Advance, unfettered, in its onward course, 
Unless that they who live in these our times 

May grasp the grand, overwhelming thought 
That he who led our troops in battle lines 

But our best interest ever, ever sought. 

III. 

What is this story thus redolent of praise ? 

Why challenge Liberty herself to lend her voice ^ 
Why must ye Hallelujah anthems raise. 

And bid the world, in plaudits loud, rejoice ? 
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Why lift the banner, with its star-lit folds, 
And give it honors grandest and the best, 

Unless its blood-stripes and its stars of gold 
Bring ransom to the toiler, — to weary, rest ? • 

IV. 

Ah, ha I there's a secret in the stars and stripes ; 

It was the emblem of our nation's sire. 
And from the story of his father's strifes 

He gathered zeal which did his youth inspire. 
Fearless and keen in the border battle, 

Careless of risk while dealing blow for blow, 
What did he care for yell or rifle-rattle. 

If he, in peril, only duty e'er could know? 

V. 

As thus in youth he measured well his work, 

And filled that measure ever full and true, 
So thence to him to lead the nation looked 

When all to arms in holy frenzy flew. 
Grand faith was that to inspire our sires, 

And honor him, so true, with chief command, 
And fervid be our joy, while beacon-fires 

Do honor to this hero through the land. 

VI. 

Strike, strike, O Liberty, thy silver strings I 

Bid nations many in the contest try ; 
Tell them, oh, tell, of all thy mercy brings 

For all that languish, be it fkr and nigh ; 
For all oppressed the time shall surely come 

When, stripped of fear, and hushed each plaintive cry, 
All, all will find, will find in Washington 

The model guide, for now, for aye, for aye I 

HsmtT B. CARBiiroTOV. 
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SONG OF THE FLAG. 

(Written for the Oolumbian School Oelebration, 1892. Air, " The Bed, 

White, and Blue.'') 

Chbsb, cheer we the Flag of the nation, 

On liberty's breeze unfurled, 
The glory of manhood's creation, 

The Pilot of Peace in the world. 
Oheer the Flag that our fathers, undaunted, 

Proclaimed, when the nation was new, 
Should float for the freedom they planted, 

And be to the Bight ever true. 

OHOBUS. 

Oheer, oheer we the Flag ever true I 
Cheer, cheer we the Flag ever true I 

The Flag by the patriots planted, 
The Flag to the Bight ever true. 

Flag that floats for that morning of wonder 

That heard on the ocean impearled 
The gun of the caravel thunder 

That shook the new shores of the world ; 
Flag that floats in its majesty splendid. 

And shall float in humanity's name. 
For the cause that our fathers defended, 

For the Bight on the red fields of flame. 

Old banners of royalty faded, 

The lions, the lilies of gold, 
And the Flag no dishonor had shaded. 

The stars of the empire enrolled, 
And bore it, the pioneers glorious. 

The dim forest- ways as they trod, 
From ocean to ocean victorious, 

For the Bight and the freedom of God. 
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Let the School, for America's glory, 

The pledge of the fathers renew ; 
Four hundred years thrilling with story, 

A thousand years rising in view ; 
And as long as the old constellation 

Shall gleam on the Flag of the light, 
The School shall be true to the nation, 

And the nation be true to the Eight. 

Hbzekiah Buttebwobth. 



THE FLAG THE EMIGRANTS CHEERED. 

Gibraltar r^ose dark, and the sun's disk burned low, 
Like a far gate of heaven with banners aglow, 
And red o'er the Pillars of Hercules blazed 
The star of the pilots of old as we gazed. 
And swift the breeze freshened, and deep boomed the gun, 
And the ships of the nations swept by one by one, 
The Red Cross of England, the Tricolor proud, 
And the dark Grerman Eagles in billows of cloud. 
Then the Flag of the Stars from the Western waves came, 
And passed in review by the old flags of fame. 
" Why are the ships shouting ?" Our feet forward pressed. 
«*Tis the emigrants cheering." "Which flag?" "Of the 
West." 

The Cross of St. George 

Floated fi*ee o'er the main, 
The black German Eagles, 

The Lions of Spain, 
And the flags of all seas 

In the bright straits appeared. 
But, oh I 'twas my own flag 
The emigrants cheered. 
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The emigrant mothers their gladdened eyes raised, 
And memories wove of the past as they gazed, 
And their thin hands they waved 'neath the lone Afric star, 
And greeted the flag of the new lands a&r. 
Then the emigrant children laughed out with the rest 
As their eyes caught the light of the Flag of the West. 
Laugh on, little ones, in your star-lighted way 
To the lakes of the States and the Greorgian Bay, 
Bound the flag of your birthright the sea-birds are veering, 
'Tis for you, not themselves, the old mothers are cheering. 

The Red Cross of St. George 
Waves free o'er the main. 
The Gallic Tricolor, 

The Lions of Spain, 
And the flags of all seas 

In the bright straits appear. 
But, oh I 'tis my own fla^:^ 
The children's hands cheer. 

Young Romans were there, of the eagles of old. 
Strong Charlemagne's sons, of the helmets of gold. 
The heirs of the heroes of world-making wars 
Passed outward that hour in the night march of stars. 
All thought of the friends to their bosoms most true, 
Of the hearts of the Old World that beat in the New, 
Of the world-weary struggles of peoples oppressed, 
Of the kingdom of God in the suns of the West. 

The Cross of St. George 

Passed them by on the main. 
The dark German Eagles, 

The Lions of Spain ; 
Off Trafalgar's waters 

The last flag appeared, 
But mine was the last flag 
That the emigrants cheered. 

That scene at Gibraltar in mind lingers yet, 
That eve Andalusian what heart could forget ? 
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And where'er I may roam through the nightfall of years 
My heart will re-echo the emigrants' cheers. 
Can the soldier forget the last roll of the drum ? 
Or the wanderer the song of his mother at home ? 
Or the patriot his vision of duty sublime, 
As seen on the towers of the summits of Time ? 
I still see the eagles 

That swept o'er the main, 
The leonine banners 

Of England and Spain, 
The African starlight, 

The gray fortress crest, 

And the emigrants cheering 

Their Flag of the West. 

No voice of the bugle, no war-rolling drum. 
Disturbs the sweet peace of my roof-tree of home. 
But the anthem of liberty gladdens the main. 
And the chorus of hills wakes the patriot's strain. 
O flag of ray own land, Hope's bow in the air, 
O'er my home let me lift thee, my altar of prayer ! 
Many flags have the people that grand deeds recall, 
But my own Flag of Faith is the pride of them all. 
The Bed Cross of England 

Waves firee o'er the main, 
The dark German Eagles, 

The Lions of Spain, 
But ever while stars 

For all men shall appear. 
Our flag of all peoples 
The pilgrims will cheer. 

HSZSKIAH BUTTERWOBTS. 
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COLUMBIA TO THE FRONT. 

(Written July 4, 1892, for «' Columbian Selection!.") 

*' FoBWA&TS I" cried the brave Pulaski 

As he charged to meet the brunt ; 
Forwards I be Oolumbia's watchword, 

Her position at the front. 
Let the goal of her achievements 

Be the world's ideal aim, 
And the triumphs of her genius 

Be the ultimate of fame. 

Be her rising as the morning, 

Her progression as the sun ; 
Let her undisputed merit 

Be the grandest trophy won, 
Till the nations catch the spirit 

Of the country of the free, 
And the reign of peace extending 

Bless the world with liberty. 

Let the light of her advancement 

Shine undimmed on all the world, 
And her star-bespangled banner 

Be on every breeze unfurled, 
Till, by touch of her awakening, 

By her bold, inventive lead, 
Every land has caught the impulse, 

Every people felt her need. 

Let Columbia's sacred honor 

Be the synonyme of right, 
Till the law of equal justice 

Shall supplant the law of might ; 
Let the meed of imitation. 

Won by her from small and great, 
Be the nations' willing tribute, 

Making hers the model State. 
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Glorious be her growing prestige, 

Under no oppressor's ban, 
And the aim of all her efforts 

Be the highest good of man ; 
Fall the chains from every bondman, 

Fall the powers that would oppress, 
Till men's voices universal 

Shall her name devoutly bless. 

On is still Columbia marching, 

Waving high her gleaming lance ; 
Hear her vanguard's bugle sounding. 

Bidding all the world advance ; 
Hear her thrilling watchword shouted 

Clearly all along the line, 
Calling men to take the birthright 

Which is theirs by right divine. 

Banner-land of human progress, 

Hopes of man are in thy trust ; 
Float aloft thy fateful standards, 

Let them never trail in dust ; 
Be Columbia's fair escutcheon 

Never stained by sanctioned crime, 
Be her name in highest honor 

Held by all of every clime. 

Ever " Onward" be advancing. 

Hold the right and spurn the wrong ; 
Take the front, and, ne'er retreating, 

Make thine arm for justice strong, — 
Strong for Freedom's holy conquests, 

Strong to lift the trodden down : 
So undimmed shall be thy glory, 

And eternal thy renown. 

Oliver Gsahb. 
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THE BATTLB-HYMN OP THE RBPXJBLIO. 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord ; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are 

stored; 
He hath loosed the &teful lightning of his terrible swift sword - 

His truth is marching on. 

I have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps ; 
They have builded him an altar in the evening dews and damps; 
I can read his righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps : 

His day is marching on. 

I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of steel: 

<* As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall 

deal; 
Let the Hero, bom of woman, crush the serpent with his heel. 

Since Grod is marching on." 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat ; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment-seat ; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer him I be jubilant, my feet ! 

Our Grod is marching on. 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was bom across the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me ; 

As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 

While Grod is marching on. 

Julia Ward Hows. 



KBLLBB'S AMEmOAN HYMN. 

Speed our Bepublic, O Father on high ; 

Lead us in pathways of justice and right ; 
Bulers as well as the ruled, " One and all," 
Girdle with virtue, the armor of might. 
Hail, three times hail, to our country and flag, 
Bulers as well as the ruled, ^^ One and all,'' 
Girdle with virtue, the armor of might. 
Hail, three times hail, to our country and flag I 
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Foremost in battle for Freedom to stand, 

We rush to arms when aroused by its call ; 

Still, as of yore, when George Washington led, 

Thimders our war-cry, We conquer or fell. 

Hail, three times hail, to our country and flag I 

(Bepeat last two lines as chorus.) 

Faithful and honest to Mend and to foe, — 

Willing to die in humanity's cause, — 
Thus we defy all tyrannical power. 
While we contend for our Union and laws. 
Hail, three times hail, to our country and flag I 
(Chorus as before.) 

Else up, proud eagle, rise up to the clouds ; 

Spread thy broad wings o*er this fair western world ; 
Fling from thy beak our dear banner of old, — 

Show that it stil] is for Freedom unftirled. 

(Chorus as before.) 

Matthias Kellab. 



THE NEW SONG OF FREEDOM. 

(Oontributed for the " Patriotic Beader.'') 

Sounds of joy o'er broad savannas. 

Waking to a newer life. 
Glad recall the old hosannas 

Of the early battle-strife, 
When, our liberty achieving, 

North and South together stood. 
To the glorious object cleaving. 
And the boon at length receiving. 

Purchased with their mingled blood. 

O'er our sacred fields of battle. 
By New England rock and rill. 

The rejoicing psBans rattle. 
And revive at Bunker Hill ; 
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And through all the land extending, 
As a new day's gladdening light, 
All our sundered interests blending, 
All our stormy conflicts ending 
In the triumph of the right. 

Down the border rivers flowing, 

Sweetly rolls the tide along, 
Through the tropic bowers going, 

Till the sea repeats the song. 
Burdened hearts, the music feeling, 

Catch the glow of Freedom's fire, 
And, before her altar kneeling. 
For their cause to Heaven appealing, 

Grasp the boon their hearts desire. 

To the mighty inland oceans. 

To the little lakes between. 
To the broad, rich prairie-Goshens, 

Flocks and harvests o'er them seen ; 
Over dale and hill-side ringing. 

Where the Susquehanna flows ; 
To the Gatskill's summit springing. 
To romantic Hudson bringing 

Welcome strains, that Freedom knows. 

O'er the snow-capt Bocky Mountains, 

Onward sweeps the anthem clear ; 
Mississippi's &rthest fountains 

Its rejoicing echoes hear. 
While they reach far hills surrounding 

Where the wild Comanche dwells. 
Where Missouri's tide is sounding. 
To Nevada's distant bounding, 

Waking all her golden dells. 

Earnest faith the song's inspiring. 
Praise to God, good-will to men ; 

Purer knowledge, all desiring, 
Flows in living streams again ; 
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Schools and churches multiplying, 

All the precious arts increase ; 
Fruits of labor, self-relying, 
Wealth, with generous purpose vying, 

Marks of freedom, skill, and peace. 

Onward, flag of glory, flying, 

Grandest earthly banner, thou ; 
Higher rise, to fame undying. 

Borne aloft by Freedom now. 
Thine, O Stars and Stripes, the story 

Of a nation's wondrous birth, 
Symbol of its brightening glory. 
Won from field and conflict gory, 

Symbol of its power and worth. 

Stltakitb Dbtden Phblps. 



THE LAND OF THE SOUTH. 

Land of the South! imperial land! 

How proud thy mountains rise I . 
How sweet thy scenes on every hand ! 

How fair thy covering skies I 
But not for this, — oh, not for these, 

I love thy fields to roam, — 
Thou hast a dearer spell to me, 

Thou art my native home ! 

Thy rivers roll their liquid wealth 

Unequalled to the sea, 
Thy hills and valleys bloom with health, 

And green with verdure be ! 
But not for thy proud ocean streams, 

Not for thine azure dome. 
Sweet, sunny South, I cling to thee, — 

Thou art my native home I 
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Fve stood beneath Italia's clime, 

Beloved of tale and song ; 
On Heloyn's hills, proud and snblimei 

Where nature's wonders throng ; 
By Tempers classic, sunlit streams, 

Where gods of old did roam, — 
But ne'er have found so fair a land 

As thou, my native home I 

And thou hast prouder glories, too, 

Than nature ever gave : 
Peace sheds o'er thee her genial dew, 

And Freedom's pinions wave, 
Fair Science flings her pearls around, 

Beligion lifts her dome, — 
These, these endear thee to my heart. 

My own loved native home I 

And << Heaven's best gift to man" is thinei— 

God bless thy rosy girls I 
Like sylvan flowers, they sweetly shine. 

Their hearts are pure as pearls I 
And grace and goodness circle them 

Where'er their footsteps roam. 
How can I, then, whilst loving them, 

Not love my native home I 

Land of the South, imperial land ! 

Then here's a health to thee : 
Long as thy mountain barriers stand 

Mayst thou be blest and free ! 
May dark dissension's banner ne'er 

Wave o'er thy fertile loam ! 

But should it come, there's one will die 

To save his native home. 

Alxxandxb Bxaufobt Mxxx. 
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TEDS BATTLE OF BUTAW. 

Hartt I 'tis the voice of the mountain, 

And it speaks to our heart in its pride, 
As it tells of the bearing of heroes 

Who compassed its summits and died ! 
How they gathered to strife as the eagles, 

When the foeman had clambered the height ! 
How, with scent keen and eager as beagles, 

They hunted him down for the fight. 

Hark ! through the gorge of the valley, 

'Tis the bugle that tells of the foe ; 
Our own quickly sounds for the rally. 

And we snatch down the lifle and go. 
As the hunter who hears of the panther, 

Each arms him and leaps to his steed, 
Bides forth through the desolate antre. 

With his knife and his rifle at need. 

From a thousand deep gorges they gather, 

Prom the cot lowly perched by the rill, 
The cabin half hid in the heather, 

'Neath the crag where the eagle keeps still ; 
Bach lonely at first in his roaming, 

Till the vale to the sight opens fair. 
And he sees the low cot through the gloaming. 

When his bugle gives tongue to the air. 

Thus a thousand brave hunters assemble 

For the hunt of the insolent foe, 
And soon shall his myrmidons tremble 

'Neath the shock of the thunder-bolt's blow. 
Down the lone heights now wind they together. 

As the mountain-brooks flow to the vale. 
And now, as they group on the heather. 

The keen scout delivers his tale * 
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** The British — ^the Tories are on us, 

And now is the moment to prove 
To the women whose virtues have won us, 

That our virtues are worthy their love I 
They have swept the vast valleys below us, 

With fire, to the hills from the sea ; 
And here would they seek to overthrow us 

In a realm which our eagle makes free I" 

So war-council suffered to trifle 

With the hours devote to the deed ; 
Swift followed the grasp of the rifle, 

Swifb followed the bound to the steed ; 
And soon, to the eyes of our yeomen, 

All panting with rage at the sight. 
Gleamed the long wavy tents of the foeman, 

As he lay in his camp on the height. 

Grim dashed they away as they bounded, 

The hunters to hem in the prey, 
And, with Deckard's long rifles surrounded, 

Then the British rose fast to the fray ; 
And never with arms of more vigor 

Did their bayonets press through the strife, 
Where with every swift pull of the trigger 

The sharp-shooters dashed out a life 1 

'Twas the meeting of eagles and lions ; 

'Twas the rushing of tempests and waves ; 
Insolent triumph 'gainst patriot defiance. 

Bom freemen 'gainst sycophant slaves ; 
Scotch Ferguson sounding his whistle. 

As from danger to danger he files. 
Feels the moral that lies in Scotch thistle, 

With its " touch me who dare I" and he dies I 

An hour, and the battle is over ; 

The eagles are rending the prey ; 
The serpents seek flight into cover, 

But the terror still stands in the way : 
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More dreadfiil the doom that on treason 

Avenges the wrongs of the state ; 
And the oak-tree for many a season 

Bears fruit for the vultures of fate I 

William Gilmobs Simmb 



FULASEI'S BANNER. 

(Oount Casimir Pulaski, the Polish patriot| killed at the siege of Savannah 
In 1779| had a crimson standard which had heen worked for him hy the Mors^ 
vian nuns of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania.) 

When the dying flame of day 

Through the chancel shot its ray, 

Far the glimmering tapers shed 

Faint light on the cowled head, 

And the censer burning swung, 

Where, before the altar, himg 

The crimson banner, that with prayer 

Had been consecrated there. 
And the nuns' sweet hymn was heard the while^ 
Sung low, in the dim, mysterious aisle. 

'< Take thy banner 1 May it wave 
Proudly o'er the good and brave ; 
When the battle's distant wail 
Breaks the sabbath of our vale. 
When the clarion's music thrills 
To the hearts of these lone hills, 
When the spear in conflict shakes, 
And the strong lance shivering breaks. 

" Take thy banner I and, beneath 

The battle-cloud's encircling wreath, 

Guard it, till our homes are free ! 

Guard it I God will prosper thee ! 

In the dark and trying hour. 

In the breaking forth of power, 

In the rush of steeds and men, 

His right hand will shield thee then. 

18 
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"Take thy banner I But when night 
Closes round the ghastly fight, 
If the vanquished warrior bow, 
Spare him 1 By our holy vow, 
By our prayers and many tears. 
By the mercy that endears. 
Spare him, — ^he our love hath shared ; 
Spare him, — as thou wouldst be spared. 

"Take thy banner I and if e'er 
Thou shouldst press the soldier's bier, 
And the muffled drum should beat 
To the tread of moumM feet. 
Then this crimson flag shall be 
Martial cloak and shroud for thee." 

The warrior took that banner proud, 
And it was his martial cloak and shroud. 

Hbnbt Wadsworth Longtbllow. 



NATHAN HALE. 



To drum-beat and heart-beat a soldier marches by ; 
There is color in his cheek, there is courage in his eye, — 
Yet to drum-beat and heart-beat, in a moment, he must die. 

By starlight and moonlight he seeks the Briton's camp ; 
He hears the rustling flag, and the armM sentry's tramp ; 
And the starlight and moonlight his silent wanderings lamp. 

With slow tread and still tread, he scans the tented line. 

And he counts the battery guns by the gaunt and shadowy 

pine; 
And his slow tread and still tread gives no warning sign. 

The dark wave, the plumed wave, it meets his eager glance ; 
And it sparkles 'neath the stars like the glimmer of a lance, 
A dark wave, a plumed wave, on an emerald expanse. 
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A sharp clang, a steel clang, and terror in the sound, 

For the sentry, falcon-eyed, in the camp a spy hath found ; 

With a sharp clang, a steel clang, the patriot is bound. 

With calm brow, steady brow, he listens to his doom ; 

In his look there is no f^r, nor a shadow-trace of gloom ; 

But with calm brow and steady brow he robes him for the tomb. 

In the long night, the still night, he kneels upon the sod ; 
And the brutal guards withhold e*en the solemn Word of God. 
In the long night, the still night, he walks where Christ hath 
trod. 

'Neath the blue mom, the sunny mom, he dies upon the tree ; 
And he mourns that " he can lose but one life for Liberty ;" 
And m the blue mom, the sunny morn, his spirit-wings are free. 

From the Fame-leaf and the Angel-leaf, from monument to urn. 
The sad of earth, the glad of heaven, his tragic fate shall learn ; 
And on Fame-leaf and on Angel-leaf the name of Hale shall bum. 

Francis Miles Finch. 



CALDWELL OF SPRINaFIBLD. 

Here's the spot. Look around you. Above, on the height, 
Lay the Hessians encamped. By that church on the right 
Stood the gaunt Jersey farmers. And here ran a wall, — 
You may dig anywhere and you'll turn up a ball. 
Nothing more. Grasses spring, waters run, flowers blow. 
Pretty much as they did ninety-three years ago. 

Nothing more, did I say ? Stay, one moment ; youVe heard 

Of Caldwell, the parson, who once preached the Word 

Down at Springfield ? What ! no ? Come, that's bad I Why, he 

had 
All the Jerseys aflame I and they gave him the name 
Of " the rebel high-priest." He stuck in their gorge. 
For he loved the Lord God, and he hated King George I 
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He had cause, you might say I When the Hessians that day 
Marched up with Knyphausen, they stopped on their way 
At the ^* fiums/' where his wife, with a child in her arms. 
Sat alone in the house. How it happened, none knew 
But God, and that one of the hireling crew 
Who fired the shot. Enough ! there she lay. 
And Caldwell, the chaplain, her husband, away! 

Did he preach,^<Lid he pray? Think of him, as you stand 
By the old church, to-day ; think of him, and that band 
Of militant ploughboys ! See the smoke and the heat 
Of that reckless advance, — of that straggling retreat I 
Keep the ghost of that wife, foully slain, in your view, — 
And what could you, what should you, what would you do? 

Why, just what he did I They were left in the lurch 

For the want of more wadding. He ran to the church, 

Broke the door, stripped the pews, and dashed out in the road 

With his arms full of hymn-books, and threw down his load 

At their feet 1 Then above all the shouting and shots 

Rang his voice, — " Put Watts into *em I — ^Boys, give *em Watts 1*' 

And they did. That is all. Grasses spring, flowers blow. 

Pretty much as they did ninety-three years ago. 

Ton may dig anywhere and you'll turn up a ball, 

But not always a hero like this, — and that's all. 

Bbst Habtx 



THE LAY OP GROTON HEIGHT. 

(Read at Centennial Celebration, 1881. Extract ftimished at request fof 
Uie " Patriotic Reader.") 

The word wont forth from the throne : 
^^ Desolate I desolate I 
Smitey burny destroy, tiU their woes shall atone 
For the woe and shame of the State I 
They have shamed the arms of their king ; 
They have flouted the terms we bring : 
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Bigh time that vengeance should have full swing 
Over small and great I 

" Reap down their crops with your swords I 

Harry! ravage! 
Hound on the rage of your hireling hordes, — 

Hessian and savage!** 

So the blaze of Fairfield flashed the sky ; 
New Haven's smoke went rolling high ; 
Far Norwalk cried with a bitter cry ; 
And the sons of the Pnritan pioneers 
Saw the toil and thrift of a hundred years 
Spoiled in an hour. . . . 

* 3|C « « « * 

Well, at last drew on the day, 

Dark with ill omen. 
Off the mouth of the bay, 
Flapping their wings in the gray 
Like carrion birde, they lay,- 

The ships of the foeman* 
" To talk of defence were wild ; 
We are beaten, plundered, defiled ] 
They spare not the old, nor the sick, nor the child, 
Nor the woman I" 

Not so spoke Ledyard, brave soul, 

Our noble commander. 
O History, point, on your roll, 

To a nobler or grander I 
He stepped from his farm-house door, 
A hero like those of yore. 
Oh, fair was the look of grace that he wore, 
And of candor! 

Now briskly he spoke to his troops, — 

Not a sigh, not a frown. 
No thought or of fears or of hopes, 

But of honor and duty alone. 
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No queetion of gain or loss ; — 
Only Home and the righteous cause ; 
So he signalled the handful of gunners acrott 
From the battery under the town. 

Few, few, in the big redoubt, 

The sons of the Puritans stood, 
And over the parapet-wall looked out 

Beyond the Mnge of the wood ; 
Saw the enemy's blood-red lines uncoil 
And wind out snake-like over the soil ; 

Heard the shrill fifes piping scorn ; 

Saw the steel flash back the mom, 
And the cruel cross before them borne, — 

The cross in a field of blood ; 

Looked town-ward over the bay ; 

Along the country roads 
Saw women and children xunning away 

With bits of their household goods ; 

Saw the red-coats and Hessians 
Dragging through dust and mire 

The spoil of their poor possessions ; 
And at last — ^the fire I 



. . . The terrible fight 

Had been fought and lost, — 
The brave, brave fight for the right, 
There upon Groton Height, 

And oh, the cost I 
Men came from the smouldering town. 
From the hills and the woods came down, 

When the enemy had crossed ; 
And there, in the autumn weather, 
Lay the dead all tumbled together. 

Stripped and mangled and tossed. 

Two-score widows of Groton-town 
Walked 'mid the corpses up and down ; 
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Tamed the dead faces up to the light, 
Calling, calling into the night ; 

Listening for word or voice 
From husband, or fsither, or boys ; 
Waiting, speaking, 
Questioning, seeking 
Over the torn sod, reeking 
With the blood of Groton Height. 

And there by the sally-port. 

Where the foe had entered the fort, 

Lay Ledyard, gallant knight. 

His bosom gored by his own brave sword. 

And his hero-blood on the ground outpoured, 

For the right. 

Leonard Woolset Bacx>v 



THE SOLDIER'S DBEAM. 

OuB bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lowered, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered. 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw. 
By the wolf-scaring fagot that guarded the slain, 

At the dead of the night, a sweet vision I saw. 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 

Methought from the battle-field's dreadftil array. 
Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track ; 

'Twas autumn, and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields, traversed so ofb 
In life's morning march, when my bosom was young, 

I heard my own mountain-goats bleating alofb. 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung 
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Then pledged we the wine-cap, and fondly I swore 
From my home and my weeping Mends never to part ; 

My little ones kissed me a thousand times o'er, 
And my wife sobbed aloud in her fidness of heart. 

** Stay, stay with us, rest, thou art weary and worn I" 
And fiun was their war-broken soldier to stay, — 

But sorrow returned with the dawning of mom. 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away I 

Thomab Campbell. 



OKESOENTinS. 



(Sismondi, in his *< Italian Republics," says that " Gresoentius, who ob- 
tained the title of Consul a.d. 980, attempted to restore Rome to her former 
liberty and glory. He capitulated to Emperor Otho III., and was put to 
death.") 

I LOOKED upon his brow, — ^no sign 

Of guilt or fear was there ; 
He stood as proud by that death-shrine 

As even o'er despair 
He had a power ; in his eye 
There was a deathless energy, 

A spirit that could dare 
The deadliest form that death could take, 
And dare it for the daring's sake. 

He stood, the fetters on his hand, — 

He raised them haughtily ; 
And had that grasp been on the brand, 

It could not wave on high 
With freer pride than it waved now. 
Around he looked with changeless brow 

On many a torture nigh, — 
The rack, the chain, the axe, the wheel, 
And, worst of all, his own red steel. 

I saw him once before ; he rode 
Upon a coal-black steed, 
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And tens of thousands thronged the road, 

And bade their warrior speed. 
His hehn, his breastplate, were of gold, 
And graved with many a dint, that told 

Of many a soldier^s deed ; 
The sun shone on his sparkling mail, 
And danced his snow-plume on the gale. 

But now he stood, chained and alone. 

The headsman by his side ; 
The plume, the helm, the charger gone ; 

The sword that had defied 
The mightiest, lay broken near ; 
And yet no sign or sound of fear 

Came from that lip of pride ; 
And never king or conqueror's brow 
Wore higher look than his did now. 

He bent beneath the headsman's stroke 

With an uncovered eye ; 
A wild shout from the numbers broke 

Who thronged to see him die. 
It was a people's loud acclaim. 
The voice of anger and of shame, 

A nation's funeral ciy, — 
Eome's wail above her only son, 
Her patriot, — and her latest one. 

LsTiTiA £lizabxth Lahoov. 



OUR FATHERS' QOD. 
HYMN OP THE VAUDOIS MOUNTAINBBBS. 

Fob the strength of the hills we bless Thee, our God, our fathers* 

God. 
Thou hast made Thy children mighty by the touch of the 

mountain sod. 
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Thou hast fixed our ark of refuge where the spoiler's fooD ne'er 

trod; 
For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, our God, our fathers* 

God. 

We are watchers of a beacon whose light must never die ; 
We are guardians of an altar 'midst the silence of the sky ; 
The rocks yield founts of courage, struck forth as by thy rod ; 
For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, our God, our &thers' 
God. 

For the dark-resounding caverns, where Thy still, small voice is 

heard ; 
For the strong pines of the forests, that by Thy breath are 

stirred; 
For the storms, on whose free pinions thy spirit walks abroad ; 
For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, our God, our fsithers' 

God. 

The royal eagle darteth on his quarry from the heights. 

And the stag that knows no master seeks there his wild de- 
lights; 

But we for Thy commimion have sought the mountain sod ; 

For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, our God, our fathers 
God. 

The banner of the chieftain far, far below us waves ; 
The war-horse of the spearman cannot reach our lofty caves ; 
The dark clouds wrap the threshold of Freedom's last abode ; 
For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, our God, our fathers* 

God. 

For the shadow of Thy presence, round our camp of rock out- 
spread ; 

For the stem defiles of battle, bearing record of our dead ; 

For the snows, and for the torrents, for the free heart's burial 
sod; 

For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, our God, our fathers' 

God. 

Felicia Dobothza Hsmaiys. 
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UNION AND LTBERTY. 

Flaq of the heroes who left us their glory, 

Borne through their battle-fields' thunder and flame, 
Blazoned in song and illumined in glory. 
Wave o'er us all who inherit their fame. 
Chorus, — ^XJp with our banner bright. 
Sprinkled with starry light. 
Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore. 
While through the sounding sky 
Loud rings the nation's cry, 
Union and Liberty, one evermore I 

Light of our firmament, guide of our nation, 

Pride of her children, and honored afar, 
liet the wide beams of thy frdl constellation 

Scatter each cloud that would darken a star. 
Chorus. 

Empire unsceptred, what foe shall assail thee. 

Bearing the standard of Liberty's van ? 
Think not the God of thy fathers shall fail thee, 

Striving with men for the birthright of man. 
Chorus. 

Yet if, by madness and treachery blighted. 
Dawns the dark hour when the sword thou must draw. 

Then with the arms to thy millions united. 
Smite the bold traitors to Freedom and Law. 
Chorus. 

Lord of the Universe, shield us and guide us. 
Trusting Thee always, through shadow and sun. 

Thou hast united us, who shall divide us ? 

Keep us, oh, keep us the many in one. 

Chorus. 

Oliyeb Wskdbll Holmsb. 
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POLISH WAB-SONa. 

Fbxxdom calls you ! Quick, be ready I 

Bouse ye, in the name of Grod ! 
Onward, onward, strong and steady, 
Dash to earth the oppressor's rod 1 
Freedom calls! ye brave! ye bravel 
Sise, and spurn the name of slave. 

Grasp the sword ! its edge is keen ; 

Seize the gun ! its ball is true : 
Sweep your land from tyrant clean, 
Haste, and scour it through and through I 
Onward ! onward ! Freedom cries. 
Bush to arms, the tyrant flies. 

By the souls of patriots gone, 

Wake, arise, your fetters break ! 
Kosciusko bids you on, 
Sobieski cries. Awake 1 
Bise, and front the despot czar, 
Bise, and dare the unequal war. 

Freedom calls you ! Quick, be ready ! 
Think of what your sires have been. 
Onward, onward 1 strong and steady. 
Drive the tyrant to his den. 
On, and let the watchword be, 
Country, home, and liberty ! 

Jamsb Gates Psboival. 



BBUOB AND THE SPIDEB. 

Fob Scotland's and for freedom's right 
The Bruce his part had played, 

In five successive fields of flght 
Been conquered and dismayed. 

Once more against the English host 

His band he led, and once more lost 
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The meed for which he fought ; 
And now, from battle, faint and worn, 
The homeless frigitive forlorn 

A hut's lone shelter sought. 

And cheerless was that resting-place 

For him who claimed a throne ; 
His canopy, devoid of grace. 

The rude, rough beams alone ; 
The heather couch his only bed, — 
Yet well I ween had slumber fled 

From couch of eider-down : 
Through darksome night till dawn of day, 
Absorbed in wakeAil thought he lay 

Of Scotland and her crown. 

The sun rose brightly, and its gleam 

Fell on that hapless bed, 
And tinged with light each shapeless beam 

Which roofed the lowly shed ; 
When, looking up with wistful eye, 
The Bruce beheld a spider try 

His filmy thread to fling 
From beam to beam of that rude cot; 
And well the insect's toilsome lot 

Taught Scotland's future king. 

Six times his gossamery thread 

The wary spider threw ; 
In vain the flhny line was sped, 

For powerless or untrue 
Each aim appeared, and back recoiled 
The patient insect, six times foiled. 

And yet unconquered still ; 
And soon the Bruce, with eager eye, 
Saw him prepare once more to try 

His courage, strength, and skill. 

One effort more, his seventh and last* 
The hero hailed the sign, 
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And on the wished-for beam hung £ut 

That slender, silken line ; 
Slight as it was, his spirit caught 
The more than omen, for his thought 

The lesson well could trace, 

Which even " he who runs may read," 

That Perseverance gains its meed, 

And Patience wins the race. 

Bernard Babtov. 



UNION SONa OP THE OEILT. 

Hail ! brightest banner that floats on the gale I 
Flag of the country of Washington, hail! 
Bed are thy stripes with the blood of the brave, 
Bright are thy stars as the sun on the wave ; 
Wrapt in thy folds are the hopes of the free. 
Banner of Washington I blessings on thee I 

Mountain-tops mingle the sky with their snow ; 
Prairies lie flmiling in sunshine below ; 
Elvers, as broad as the sea, in their pride. 
Border thine empires, but do not divide ; 
Niagara's voice far out-anthems the sea ; 
Land of sublimity I blessings on thee ! 

Hope of the world ! on thy mission sublime, 
When thou didst burst on the pathway of time, 
Millions from darkness and bondage awoke ; 
Music was first bom when liberty spoke ; 
Millions to come shall yet join in the glee : 
Land of the pilgrims' hope 1 blessings on thee ! 

Traitors shall perish, and treason shall fail ; 
Kingdoms and thrones in thy glory grow pale ! 
Thou shalt live on, and thy people shall own 
Loyalty's sweet, when each heart is thy throne ', 
Union and freedom thine heritage be. 
Country of Washington ! blessings on thee I 

William E. Bobiksob 
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ST. PATRIOK'S DAY. 

Oh, blest be the days when the green banner floated 

Sublime o'er the mountains of free Innisfail, 
WTien her sons, to her glory and freedom devoted, 

Defied the invader to tread on her soil, 
When back o'er the main they chased the Dane, 

And gave to religion and learning their spoil, 
When valor and mind together combined. 

But wherefore lament o'er the glories departed ? 
Her star shall shine out with as vivid a ray, 

For ne'er had she children more brave and true-hearted 
Than those she now sees on St. Patrick's Day. 

Her sceptre, alas ! passed away to the stranger. 

And treason surrendered what valor had held ; 
But true hearts remained amid darkness and danger, 

Which, spite of her tyrants, would never be quelled. 
Oft, oft, through the night flashed gleams of light, 

Which almost the darkness of bondage dispelled ; 
But a star now is near, her heaven to cheer, 

]^ot like the wild gleams which so fltfrilly darted. 
But long to shine down with its hallowing ray 

On daughters as fair and sons as true-hearted 
As Erin beholds on St. Patrick's Day. 

Oh, blest be the hour when, begirt by her cannon. 

And hailed, as it rose, by a nation's applause, 
That flag waved aloft o'er the spire of Dungannon, 

Asserting for Irishmen, Irish laws ! 
Once more shall it wave, o'er hearts as brave, 

Despite of the dastards who mock at her cause, 
And like brothers, agreed, whatever their creed. 

Her children, inspired by those glories departed. 
No longer in darkness desponding will stay. 

But join in her cause like the brave and true-hearted 
Who rise for their rights on St. Patrick's Day. 

M. J. Barbi 
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IS HYMN. 

Ti sons of France, awake to glory. 

Hark, hark, what myriads bid you rise I 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary,— 

Behold their tears and hear their cries. 
Shall hateful tyrants mischiefe breeding. 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 
While peace and liberty lie bleeding ? 
Chorus. — To arms, to arms, ye brave ! 

Th' avenging sword unsheathe ! 
March on, march on, all hearts resolved 
On victory or death ! 

Now, now the dangerous storm is rolling 
Which treacherous kings confederate raise; 

The dogs of war, let loose, are howling. 
And lo, our walls and cities blaze. 

And shall we basely view the ruin. 
While lawless force, with guilty stride. 
Spreads desolation far and wide, 

With crimes and blood his hands imbruing ? 
Chorus. 

With luxury and pride surrounded. 

The vile, insatiate despots dare, 
Their thirst of gold and power unbounded, 

To mete and vend the light and air. 
Like beasts of burden would they load us, 

Like gods, would bid their slaves adore ; 

But man is man, and who is more? 
Then, shall they longer lash and goad us ? 
Chorus. 

O Liberty, can man resign thee. 

Once having felt thy generous flame ? 

Can dungeons, bolts, or bars confine thee ? 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame ? 
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Too long the world has wept, bewailing 
That falsehood's dagger tyrants wield, — 
Bnt freedom is our sword and shield. 

And all their arts are nnavailing. 
Chorus. 

BOUOBT DB LiBLB. 



m 



THE SPANISH PATRIOTS' SONG. 

Hark t hear ye the sounds that the winds, on their pinions, 

Exultingly roll from the shore to the sea, 
With a voice that resounds through her boundless dominions ? 

'Tis Columbia calls on her sons to be free I 

Behold, on yon summits, where Heaven has throned her, 
How she starts from her proud, inaccessible seat. 

With nature's impregnable ramparts around her. 
And the cataract's thunder and foam at her feet t 

In the breeze of her mountains her loose locks are shaken, 
While the soul-stirring notes of her warrioiHSong, 

From the rock to the valley, re-echo, '< Awaken ! 
Awaken, ye hearts that have slumbered too long I" 

Yes, despots ! too long did your tyranny hold us 
In a vassalage vile, ere its weakness was known, — 

Till we learned that the links of the chain that controlled us 
Were forged by the fears of its captive alone. 

That spell is destroyed, and no longer availing. 

Despised as detested, pause well ere ye dare 
To cope with a people whose spirits and feeling 

Are roused by remembrance and steeled by despair. 

Go, tame the wild torrent, or stem with a straw 
The proud surges that sweep o'er the strand that confined them ; 

But presume not again to give freemen a law, 
Nor think with the chains they have broken to bind them. 

19 
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To heights by the beaoonB of Liberty lightened, 
They're a BOom who come np her young eagles to tame; 

And to Bwords, that her sons for the battle have brightened, 
The hosts of a king are as flax to a flame. 

AVOVTMOXTS. 



VIVA ITATiTA I VIVA IL BBI 

(Written an the departore of the AaBtrians from Italy, and the entry ol 
the Italian king, Victor Smmanuel, into Yenioe, November 7, 1866.) 

Hastb ! open the lattice, Gitilia, 

And whed me my chair where the snn 
May fiJl on my &ce while I welcome 

The BOimd of the life-giying gnn ! 
The Austrian leaves with the morning, 
And Venice hath freedom to-day, — 
" Viva! e Viva Italia I 
Viva il Ee !" 

"Would Qod that I only were younger, 
To stand with the rest on tiie street, 
To fling up my cap on the mola, 

And the tricolor banner to greet I 
The gondolas, girl, — ^they are passing I 
And what do the gondoliers say ? — 
" Vival e Viva Italia! 
Viva il Ee !" 

Oh, cursed be these years and this weakness 

That shackle me here in my chair, 
When the people's loud clamor is rending 

The chains that once made their despair! 
So young when the Corsican sold us ! 
So old when the Furies repay ! — 
" Viva! e Viva Italia ! 
VivailEe!" 
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Kot these were the ciies when our fiEtthers 

The gonfisdon gave to the breeze, 
When doges sate solemn in council, 

And Dandolo harried the seas 1 
But the years of the ftitare are ours, 
To hmnble the pride of the gray,— 
" Viva I e Viva Italia I 
Viva il Ee I'' 

Bring, girl, from the dost of yon closet 

The sword that your ancestor bore 
When Gtonoa's prowess was humbled, 

Her galleys beat back from our shore I 
O great Contarino ! your ashes 
To Freedom are given to-day I 
"Viva! e Viva Italial 
Viva il Eel" 

What! tears in your eyes, my Giulia f 

You weep when your country is free f 
Tou mourn for your Austrian lover, 

Whose face nevermore you shall see ? 
Kneel, girl, kneel beaide me, and whisper, 
While to Heaven for vengeance you pray, 
"Viva! e Viva Italia! 
VivailEe!" 

Shame, shame on the weakness that held you, 

And shame on the heart that was won I 
Ko blood of the gonfaloniere 

Shall mingle with blood of the Hun I 
Swear hate to the name of the spoiler, 
Swear lealiy to Venice, and say, 
"Viva! e Viva Italial 
Viva il Eel" 

Hark ! heard you the gun from the mola? 

And hear you the welcoming cheer ? 
Our army is coming, Giulia, 

The friends of our Venice are near I 
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Bing out from your old campanile, 
Freed bells from San Marco, to-day, 
" Viva I e Viva Italial 
Viva il Eel" 

Ghablsb Dimxtst. 



SONa OF THE aKBBKS. 
(1822.) 

Aqain to the battle, Achaians 1 

Our hearts bid the tyrants defiance ; 
Our land, the first garden of Liberty's tree — 
It has been, and shall yet be, the land of the free ; 

For the cross of our fiedth is replanted. 

The pale dying crescent is daunted, 
And we march that the footprints of Mahomet's slaves 
May be washed out in blood from our forefietthers' graves. 

Their spirits are hovering o'er us. 

And the sword shall to glory restore us. 

Ah I what though no succor advances, 
Nor Christendom's chivalrous lances 
Are stretched in our aid ? — Be the combat our own I 
And we'll perish or conquer more proudly alone : 
For we've sworn, by our country's assaulters, 
By the virgins they've dragged from our altars, 
By our massacred patriots, our children in chains. 
By our heroes of old, and their blood in our veins, 
That, living, we shall be victorious. 
Or that, dying, our deaths shall be glorious. 

A breath of submission we breathe not : 

The sword that we've drawn we will sheathe not ; 
Its scabbard is left where our martyrs are laid. 
And the vengeance of ages has whetted its blade. 

Earth may hide, waves engulf, fire consume us. 

But they shall not to slavery doom us : 
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[f they ipule, it shall be o'er our ashes and graves : — 
But we've smote them already with fire on the waves, 

And new triumphs on land are before us. 

To the charge I — Heaven's banner is o'er us. 

This day — shall ye blush for its story ? 

Or brighten your lives with its glory? — 
Our women— oh, say, shall they shriek in despair, 
Or embrace us from conquest with wreaths in their hair? 

Accursed may his memory blacken, 

If a coward there be that would slacken, 
Till we've trampled the turban, and shown ourselves worth 
Being sprung from, and named for, the godlike of earth. 

Strike home ! — and the world shall revere us 

As heroes descended from heroes. 

Old Greece lightens up with emotion ; 
Her inlands, her isles of the ocean, 
Fanes rebuilt, and fair towns, shall with jubilee ring, 
And the Nine shall new-hallow their Helicon's spring. 
Our hearths shall be kindled in gladness. 
That were cold and extinguished in sadness. 
Whilst our maidens shall dance with their white waving anks^ 
Singing joy to the brave that delivered their charms, 
When the blood of yon Mussulman cravens 
ShaU have purpled the beaks of our ravens. 

Thomas Oamfbbll. 



KABMOSAN. 



Now the third and fatal conflict for the Persian throne was done, 
And the Moslem's fiery valor had the crowning victory won ; 

Harmosan, the last of foemen, and the boldest to defy, 
CaptivCj overborne by numbers, they were bringing forth to die. 

Then exclaimed that noble Satrap, << Lo, I perish in my thirst ; 
Give me but one drink of water, and let then arrive the worst/' 
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In his hand he took the goblet, but awhile the draught forbore. 
Seeming doubtMly the purpose of the victors to explore. 

'<But what fear'st thou?" cried the Caliph: <<dost thou dread a 

secret blow? 
Fear it not ; our gallant Moslems no such treacherous dealings 

know. 

'< Thou mayest quench thy thirst securely ; for thou shalt not die 

before 
Thou hast drunk that cup of water: this reprieve is thine, — no 

more." 

Quick the Satrap dashed the goblet down to earth with ready 

hand, 
And the liquid sunk, — ^forever lost, amid the burning sand : 

<< Thou hast said that mine my life is till the water of that cup 
I have drained : — ^then bid thy servants that spilled water gather 
up I" 

For a moment stood the Caliph, as by doubtfiil passions stirred, 
Then exclaimed, '< Forever sacred must remain a monarch's word. 

Bring another cup and straightway to the noble Persian give : — 
Drink, I said before, and perish ; — ^now I bid thee drink and live 1" 

BioHABD OHzmBvix Tbxkoh. 



THE aEBMAlTS FATRTTOTiAND. 

What is the German's fatherland ? — 

Is't Prussian land, or Swabian land ? 

Where the grape-vine glows on the Bhenish strand ? 

Where the sea-gull flies o'er the Baltic sand ? 

Ah, no I ah, no ! 

His &therland must greater be, I trow. 

What is the German's fktherland ? — 
Bavarian land, or Styrian land ? 
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Now Austria it needs must be, 
So rich in fame and victory. 

Ah, no I ah no I 

His fJEttherland must greater be, I trow. 

What is the Grerman's fatherland ? — 
Pomeranian land, Westphalia land? 
Where o*er the sea-flats the sand is blown ? 
Where the mighty Danube rushes on ? 

Ah, no ! ah, no ! 

His fatherland must greater be, I trow. 

What is the Grerman's fktherland ? — 
Say thou the name of the mighty land. 
Is't Switzerland, or Tyrol, tell : — 
The land and the people pleased me welL 

Ah, no 1 ah, no I 

His fittherland must greater be, I trow. 

What is the German's &therland? — 
Name thou at length to me the land. 
Wherever in the Grerman tongue 
To Grod in heaven hymns are sung ! — 

That shaU it be,— that shall it be ; 

That, gallant Gtorman, is for thee t 

That is the Grerman's &therland 
Where binds like an oath the grasped hand, 
Where from men's eyes truth flashes forth. 
Where in men's hearts are love and worth ! — 

That shall it be, — ^that shall it be ; 

That, gallant German, is for thee 1 

It is the whole of Gtormany. 
Look, Lord, thereon, we pray to thee. 
Let Grerman spirit in us dwell. 
That we may love it true and welL 

'That shaU it be,— that shaU it be; 

The whole, the whole of Germany I 

Bbvst Mobitz ABjnyr. 
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THE WATOH BY THE BHINE. 
(Gtorman National War-Song.) 

A OBY bursts forth like thunder-sound, 
Like swords' fierce clash, like waves' rebound,^- 
To the Bhine, the Ehine, the German Bhine I 
To guard the river, who'll combine ? 
Dear Fatherland, good trust be thine, — 
Fast stands, and true, the watch by the Bhine. 

From myriad mouths the summons flies. 
And brightly flash a myriad eyes : 
Brave, honest, true, the Germans come. 
To guard the sacred bounds of home. 
Dear Fatherland, good trust be thine, — 
Fast stands, and true, the watch by the Bhine. 

And though the strife bring death to me, 

Ko foreign river shalt thou be : 

Exhaustless as thy watery flood 

Is German land in hero-blood. 
Dear Fatherland, good trust be thine, — 
Fast stands, and true, the watch by the Bhine. 

If upward he his glance doth send. 

There hero-fathers downward bend. 

He sweareth, proud to fight his part. 

Thou Bhine, be Grerman, like my heart. 
Dear Fatherland, good trust be thine, — 
Fast stands, and true, the watch by the Bhine. 

While yet one drop of blood thou'lt yield. 
While yet one hand the sword can wield. 
While grasps the rifle one bold hand, 
No foe shall tread thy sacred strand. 
Dear Fatherland, good trust be thine, — 
Fast stands, and true, the watch by the Bhine. 
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The oath peals forth, the wave runs by, 

Our flags, unf\irled, are waving high. 

To the Ehine, the Ehine, the Grerman Bhine ! 

To keep thee free we'll all combine. 
Dear Fatherland, good trust be thine, — 
Fast stands, and true, the watch by the Ehine. 
Max SoHKBOKXKBintaBB. (Trans, hy H. W. Duoklsh.) 



OEBMAN BATTLB-PRAYEK. 

Father, I cry to thee. 
Cannon-smoke rolleth in clouds o*er me roaring, 
War*s jetted lightnings around me are pouring : 
Lord of the battle, I cry to thee, — 

Father, oh, lead thou me. 

Father, oh, lead thou me. 
Lead me as victor, by death when I'm riven, 
Lord, I acknowledge the law thou hast given : 
E'en as thou wilt, Lord, so lead thou me, — 

Gtod, I acknowledge thee. 

God, I acknowledge thee. 
So when the autumn leaves rustle around me, 
So when the thunders of battle surround me. 
Fountain of grace, I acknowledge thee, — 

Father, oh, bless thou me. 

Father, oh, bless thou me. 
Into thy care commend I my spirit ; 
Thou canst reclaim what from thee I inherit: 
Living or dying, still bless thou me, — 

Father, I worship thee. 
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Father, I worship thee. 
Not for earth's riches thy servants are fighting, 
Holiest cause with our swords we are righting : 
Conquering or falling, I worship thee, — 

God, I submit to thee. 

God, I submit to thee. 

When all the terrors of death are assailing, 

When in my veins e'en the life-blood is failing, 

Lord, unto thee will I bow the knee, — 

Father, I cry to thee. 

Kabl Theodob KSbhss. 



PRUSSIAN BATTLE-HYMN. 

Fathxb of earth and heaven 1 I call Thy name I 

Bound me the smoke and shout of battle roll ; 
My eyes are dazzled with the rustling flame I 

Father, sustain an untried soldier's sooL 

Or life, or death, whatever be the goal 
That crowns or closes round this struggling hour. 

Thou knowest. If ever from my spirit stole 
One deeper prayer, 'twas that no cloud might lower 
On my young fame ! — Oh, hear I Grod of eternal power I 

God I Thou art mercifhl. — The wintry storm. 
The cloud that pours the thunder from its womb, 

But show the sterner grandeur of Thy form ; 
The lightnings, glancing through the midnight gloom, 
To faith's raised eye as calm, as lovely come, 

As splendors of the autumnal evening star, 
As roses shaken by the breeze's plume. 

When like cool incense comes the dewy air, 

And on the golden wave the sunset bums afar. 

God I Thou art mighty I — ^At thy footstool bound. 
Lie, gazing to Thee, Chance, and Life, and Death ; 
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Kor in the angel-cirole flaming round, 
Nor in the million worlds that blaze beneath, 
Is one that can withstand Thy wrath's hot breath. 

Woe in Thy frown, — ^in Thy smile victory ! 
Hear my last prayer 1 — I ask no mortal wreath : 

Let but these eyes my rescued coimtry see, 

Then take my spirit, All-Omnipotent, to Thee. 

Now for the fight I — ^now for the cannon-peal ! — 
Forward ! — through blood, and toil, and doud, and fire I 

Glorious the shout, the shock, the crash of steel. 
The volley's roll, the rocket's blasting spire I 
They shake, — like broken waves their squares retire 

On them, hussars I — Now give them rein and heel I 
Think of the orphaned child, the murdered sire : — 

Earth cries for blood, — ^in thunder on the wheel 1 

This hour to Europe's fate shall set the triumph-seal I 

KABL ThSODOB K'dBNBS. 



GOD SAVE THE KmG. 

The national anthem of Great Britain has become so closely identified with 
the hymn " America^' that they seem inseparable, — ^the music being common 
to both. Neither Henry nor Gheorge S. Carey can be credited, clearly, with 
its origin. George S. Oarey claimed that his father was the author. The fol- 
lowing words by Eev. W. D. Tattersall, harmonized by T. S. Dupuis, Doctor 
of Music, were used in London in January, 1798, three of the verses being 
nearly the same as those used about the year 1745, in the reign of G^rge II 

VERSION OF 1798. 

6oD save great G^eorge our King, 
Long live our noble King, 

God save the King I 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 

God save the King I 
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Let Discord's lawless train 
Know their vile arts are vain, 

Britain is free ; 
Confound their polities, 
Frustrate their knavish trick% 
With equal laws we mix 

True Liberty. 

England's stanch soldiery. 
Proof against treachery, 

Bravely unite ; 
Firm in his country's cause, 
His sword each hero draws, 
To guard our King and laws 

From &ctious might. 

When insults rise to wars. 
Oak-hearted British tars 

Scorn to be slaves ; 
Banged in our wooden wallfli 
Beady when duty calls 
To send their cannon-balls 

O'er Ocean's waves. 

O Lord our God, arise, 
Scatter our enemies. 

And make them fall. 
Cause civil broils to cease. 
Commerce and trade t' increase ; 
With plenty, joy, and peace, 

God bless us all. 

Gracious to this famed isle. 
On our loved Monarch smile, 

With mildest rays ; 
Oh, let thy light (Uvine 
On Brunswick's royal line 
With cheering influence shine 

To latest days. 
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PRESENT VERSION. 

God save our gracious Queen, 
Long live our noble Queen, 

God save the Queen 1 
Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us I 

God save the Queen I 

O Lord our God, arise, 
Scatter her enemies. 

And make them fUL 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish triok% 
On Thee our hopes we fix. 

Oh, save us all. 

Thy choicest gifts in store 
On her be pleased to pour. 

Long may she reign 1 
May she defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause 
To sing with heart and voice, 

God save the Queen 1 



PATRIOTIO BLOQUBNOB. 

Heard ye those loud-contending waves 
That shook Gecropia's pillared state? 

Saw ye the mighty from their graves 
Look up, and tremble for her fate ? 

Who shall calm the angry storm? 
Who the mighty task perform, 

And bid the raging tumult cease ? 
See the son of Hermes rise, 
With siren tongue, and speaking eyes. 

Hush the noise, and soothe to peaoe I 
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Lol from the regions of the North 
The reddening storm of battle pours, 

Bolls along the trembling earth, 
Fastens on the Olynthian towers. 

Where rests the sword?-— where sleep the brave? 
Awake I Cecropia's ally save 

From the fury of the blast. 
Bursts the storm on Phocis' walls. 
Bisel or Greece forever fklls. 

Up I or Freedom breathes her last. 

The jarring States, obsequious now. 
View the Patriot's hand on high. 

Thunder gathering on his brow. 
Lightning flashing from his eye I 

Borne by the tide of words along, 

One voice, one mind, inspire the throng : 

^'Toarmsl toarmsl toarmsT theyciy,— 
'* Grasp the shield and draw the sword. 
Lead us to Philippics lord. 

Let us conquer him, or die." 

Ah, Eloquence, thou wast undone. 

Wast from thy native country driven, 
When Tyranny eclipsed the sun 
* And blotted out the stars of heaven. 

When Liberty from Greece withdrew, 
And o'er the Adriatic flew. 

To where the Tiber pours his urn. 
She struck the rude Tarpeian rock : 
Sparks were kindled by the shock, — 

Again thy fires began to bum. 

Now, shining forth, thou mad'st compliant 
The Conscript Fathers to thy charms, 

Boused the world-bestriding giant, 
Sinking &at in Slavery's arms. 
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I Bee thee stand by Freedom's fSuie, 
Pouring the persuasive strain, 

Giving vast conceptions birth. 
Hark 1 I hear thy thunder's sound 
Shake the Forum round and round. 

Shake the pillars of the earth I 

First-bom of Liberty divine, 

Put on Beligion's bright array ; 
Speak, and the starless grave shall shine^ 

The portal of eternal day. 

KLse, kindling with the orient beam ; 
Let Calvary's hill inspire the theme ; 

Unfold the garments rolled in blood. 
Oh, touch the soul, touch all her chords 
With all the omnipotence of words. 

And point the way to heaven — ^to God. 

Akontmoub. 



THE PATRIOTIO DRAD. 

How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blessed I 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Betums to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their cJay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell, a weeping hermit, there. 

William Gollivb. 



PART VII. 

AMERICA SURVIVES THE ORDEAL OF CONFLICTING 

SYSTEMS. 



INTRODUOTION. 

On the Fourth of July, 1888, the battle-field of Gettysburg 
was made memorial of the prediction uttered by President 
Lincoln at its dedication as a national cemetery in 1864, that 
"The nation shall, under God, have a new birth of power; and 
that the government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth." 

The contest of 1861-65 removed from the national life that 
serious element of danger which the fathers left for their pos- 
terity to settle. The rights of all sections rested upon one 
charter. The moral law of abstract right did not harmonize 
with the possessory rights of a well-accepted legal status, and 
only a charity and wisdom more than human could bring a full 
accord without the crucial test of arms. The more powerful 
Korth bent its vast energies of numbers and wealth to preserve 
the Union of the States. The South, inferior in numbers and 
resources, affirmed with equal spirit its right of withdrawal, 
unless the legal tolerations of the Constitution should have their 
fullest effect. The issue joined, satisfied all interests, after mar- 
vellous sacrifice ; and the Union is clothed with fresh strength 
and more permanent beauty. Already a sense of relief from the 
estrangement of brethren which harassed the original colonies, 
and worried the nation to the verge of ruin, inspires poets and 
orators with enlarged faith in the national future. Already the 
republic, purified by fire and by blood, looks backward, to honor 
with fresh enthusiasm each recurring anniversary of the nation's 
birth, and then, in the glory of a second birth, turns forward, to 
804 
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concentrate its vision, as through the perspective glass of Btin- 
yan, upon the development of an '< indestructible Union of in- 
destructible States." 

The ordeal of arms came to an end 1 The lingering ordeal of 
cooling passion has entered upon a fraternal solution. Impartial 
history softens the hardness of old-time antagonisms, and mag 
nifies the patriotism of a people which can conquer self to bless 
the many. Mr. Curtis, the orator of Grettysburg, only voiced the 
sentiment of all '' good-willing men on earth'' as he said, <^ K 
there be joy in heaven this day, it is in the heart of Abraham 
Lincoln as he looks down upon the field of Gettysburg." To 
General Gordon, the very ground seemed holy, as if the union 
of the Blue and the Gray, in dust, only typified a spiritual union 
above, and their benediction on the survivors who gain a more 
enduring fellowship through their mingled blood. " No conflict 
now I" was the breathing of General Devens when he welcomed 
the visiting soldiers of the South at the Bunker Hill celebration 
in Charlestown, Massachusetts, June 17, 1875. " The moral sen- 
timent of the nineteenth century has ended slavery !" was the 
great utterance of Justice Lamar, as he unveiled the statue of 
John C. Calhoun, at Charleston, South Carolina, April 26, 1888. 
The heart-longing of Alexander H. Stephens, as he watched the 
imveiling of Carpenter's picture of the Signing of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, " Separate as billows, but one as the sea I" 
finds responsive prayer in every loyal American soul. " Again 
brethren and equals I" rings out, in the voice of ex-Senator Pat- 
terson, while he assists to dedicate a monument to the sons of 
New Hampshire who fell in the great contest. '^ Under the same 
banner now, its folds unrent, and its bright stars unobscured," 
is the sentiment through which Governor Boss, of Texas, calls 
upon the veterans of Hood's Texas brigade, July 4, 1887, to 
welcome their brethren of the North into a ftiU identity of in- 
terest. State and national. ^^Let us rejoice together I" is the 
jubilant refrain of General George A. Sheridan in his apotheosii 
to " Immortal Heroes," when, with outstretched arm, he swings 
out the banner of our love, that all shall see in its clustered con- 
stellation the full roster of all the planets present. 

Oliver Perry Morton, in his last speech made in his own Stat*^, 
Indiana, on Decoration Day, 1877, thus spoke : 

20 
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"We will let by-gones be by-gones. We cannot forget the past, we 
ought not to forget it True reconciliation does not require us to forget 
these dead, does not require us to forget the living soldier, and to cease to 
do him justice. We say to those who were on the other side of that great 
contest, that while we shall forever cherish the lessons that were taught us 
by that great struggle, all we ask of them is, that they shall hereafter stand 
upon these principles : the great doctrine of equal liberty, and of equal 
rights to all, and equal protection to all, and, let us go forward, hand in 
handy ^d as Americans and bretheren, through all the future pages of our 
country's history. 

In like spirit, William H. Fleming, on a Memorial Day, at 
Augusta, G^rgia, April 28, 1885, thus spoke : 

Without abating one jot or tittle of loyal devotion to the memory of our 
Oonfederate dead, we can here, in the presence of their graves, turn our eyes 
to heaven and exclaim. Thank Gk>d I slavery, that material curse and moral 
incubus, has been lifted from our sky I Yes I even though it could spend 
its fliry only in the lightning and thunder of war. No State will ever 
again resort to secession from the Union, as a remedy for wrongs present or 
prospective. Mr. Webster's prayer is answered ; for the sun will never 
again shine upon " the broken and dishonored fragments of a once glorious 
Union; upon States discordant, dissevered, belligerent.'' The motto 
upon the ensign of the republic, now full high and advanced, is, by uni- 
versal consent, '* Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable." 

The dream of the Massachusetts poet, Duganne, had its mar- 
vellous realization ; but the soldiers and statesmen of all sections 
now sympathize with all bereaved ones, and recognize the valor 
of all who passed under the flail of discipline which his enthusi- 
asm invoked. 



HARVEST AND VINTAGB. 

I DRBAMBD of a wonderful harvest, — 

I dreamed of a threshing-floor. 
Where men, like grain, by Angels twain, 

Were gathered in measureless store, 
All bound in sheaves, like corn in the leaves^ 

And flayed from husk to core ; 
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And the Angels sang, with voices sweet, 
'' Out of the grain, the Dross we beat, 
Out of the chaf^ we winnow the Wheat ; 
True souls are the Wheat of the Nation." 

I dreamed of a wonderful vintage, — 

I dreamed of a wine-press red, 
Where men, like grapes, by Angel shapes. 

Were trodden with wrathful tread ; — 
As grapes ye work, to must and murk. 

And crush them shred by shred ; 
And the Angels sang, with tongues divine, 
" Out of the murk, the Must we fine, — 
Out of the grapes, we mellow the Wine ; 
Brave hearts are the Wine of the Nation." 

I would that my dreams were real, — 

That Angels this land might beat. 
And scourge our sod with the flails of God, 

And scatter the chaff from the wheat, — 
And mightily tread, in one wine-press red. 

All dross beneath their feet, — 
That our souls might sing, in joyous strain, 
" Out of the chaff, the Wheat we gain. 
Out of the murk, the Wine we drain. 
The Wheat and the Wine of the Nation." 

I pray that the Angel of Freedom 

May strive with the Angel of War, 
Till men, like grain, these winnowers twain 

Shall flail from husk to core, — 
Till men, like wine, in libations divine, 

To Thee, O Grod, they pour. 
And forever sing, with tongues divine, — 
« God of the True, this Wheat is Thine ! 
€rod of the Free, receive this Wine I — 
The Heart and the Soul of the Nation I" 

AuoTJSTiNS Joseph Hincklet Dugjlkne. 



I 
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GETTYSBUBG A MEOOA FOB THE BLUB AND 

THE GRAY. 

(From Address of €teneral (Gordon, of Georgia, at (jtettysburg, July 8, 1888.) 

Mb. President and Fellow-Soldiebs, — 

I greet you to-night with far less trepidation and infinitely 
more pleasure than in the early days of July, 1863, when I last 
met you at Gettysburg. I came then, as now, to meet the 
soldiers of the Union army. It would be useless to attempt 
utterance of the thoughts which now thrill my spirit. The 
temptation is, to draw the contrast between the scenes which 
then were witnessed, and those which greet us here ; to speak 
of the men with whom I then marched, and of those whom we 
met; of those who have survived, to meet again, twenty-five 
years later, and of those who here fought and fell ; of the con- 
trast made by this mass of manly cordiality and good-fellow- 
ship, with the long line of dusty uniforms which then stood 
in battle-array beneath bristling bayonets and spread ensigns, 
moving in awful silence, and with sullen tread, to grapple each 
other in deadly conflict. 

I would speak of all these, and of the motives which impelled 
each, or of the swaying tides of the three days' battles, and of 
its preponderating influence in turning the scales of war. The 
nature of the pleasing duty assigned me forbids this. There is, 
however, one suggestion which dominates my thought at this 
hour. Of all the martial virtues, the one which is perhaps most 
characteristic of the truly brave, is the virtue of magnanimity. 
'< My fairest earldom would I give to bid Clan- Alpine's chieftain 
live," was the noble sentiment attributed to Scotland's magnani- 
mous monarch, as he stood gazing into the face of his slain an- 
tagonist. That sentiment, immortalized by Scott in his musical 
and martial verse, will associate, for all time, the name of Scot- 
land's king with those of the great spirits of the past. 

How grand the exhibitions of the same generous impulses, 
that characterize this memorable battle-field I My fellow-coun- 
trymen of the North, if I may be permitted to speak for those 
whom I represent, let me assure you that, in the profoundest 
depths of their nature, they reciprocate that generosity, with 
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all the manliness and sincerity of which brave men are capable. 
In token of that sincerity they join in consecrating, for annual 
patriotic pilgrimage, these historic heights, which drank such 
copious draughts of American blood, poured so freely in dis- 
charge of duty, as each conceived it, — a Mecca for the North, 
which so grandly defended, — a Mecca for the South, which so 
bravely and persistently stormed it. 

We join you in setting apart this land as an enduring monu- 
ment of peace, brotherhood, and perpetual union. I repeat the 
thought, with additional emphasis, with singleness of heart and 
of purpose, in the name of a common country, and of universal 
human liberty ; and, by the blood of our fallen brothers, we 
unite in the solemn consecration of these hallowed hills, as a 
holy, eternal pledge of fidelity to the life, freedom, and unity 

of this cherished republic. 

John Bbown Gobdon. 



The words of Wellesley Bradshaw, written for the occasion, 
voice the sentiment of the American people : 

"WAKE THEM IN PEACE TO-DAY. GOD BLESS 

THEM AT,T,r 

Sound, bugles I sound again I 
Eouse them to life again. 

Awake them all I 
Here, where the Blue and Gray 
Struggled in fierce array, 
Wake them in peace to-day : 

Grod bless them all I 

Sound, bugles ! sound again I 
Sound o'er these hills again, 

Where gather all ; — 
Those who are left to-day, 
Left of the battle's fray, 
Left of the Blue and Gray r 

God bless them all I 
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Sound, bugles ! sound again I 
Bid all unite again, — 

Like brothers, all ; — 
Here, clasping hands, to-day. 
With love for Blue and Gray, 
Dead is all hate to-day : 

God bless them all I 

Sound, bugles I sound again t 
Gladly, oh, sound again 

And welcome all ; — 
No matter how they fought, 
God us the lesson taught. 
He guided what they wrought 

Grod bless them all I 



THE GBEAT QUESTION SETTLED.— THBOUGH 
GETTYSBURG TO A GRANDER UNION. 

(Extracts from Address of Gheorge William Curtis, delivered at the Quarter- 
Oentenary of the Battle of Gettysburg, before the Veterans of the Army of 
the Potoma^ and the Army of Northern Yirginiay July 8, 1888, and by per- 
mission edited for the " Patriotic Beader.^') 

Upon this field, consecrated by American valor, we meet 
to consecrate ourselves to American Union. In this hallowed 
ground lie buried not only brave soldiers of the blue and the 
gray, but the passions of war, the jealousies of sections, and 
the bitter root of all our national differences, — human slavery. 
Here, long and angry controversies of political dogma, of ma- 
terial interest, and of local pride and tradition, came to their 
decisive struggle. . . . 

The great question is settled. Other questions, indeed, remain, 
which will sternly try our patriotism and our wisdom ; but they 
will be appealed to the ordeal of battle no longer. They will be 
settled in those peaceful, popular, and parliamentary contentions 
which befit a patriotic and intelligent republican people. . . . 
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Even the civil war has but quickened and deepened our pro»- 
perons activities. Those mighty armies of the blue and the 
gray, marshalled for the warfare of a generation, if such had 
been decreed, swiftly and noiselessly disappeared; and all that 
military energy and discipline and skill, streaming into a thou- 
sand industries, are as beneficent in peace, as they were terrible 
in war. What prouder spectacle is there for America I what 
vision could more worthily stimulate devout gratitude in every 
American heart, than that of the States south of the Potomac, 
which, after the fierce and wasting stress of four years of war 
upon their soil, after the total overthrow of their ancient in- 
dustrial system, the destruction of their wealth, the complete 
paralysis of their business energies, are rising together like a 
brood of Titans, and, imder the inspiration of liberty, peace, and 
assured union, are renewing the wonderfiQ tale of the earlier 
years of the century, the progress and development of the great 
West 1 The power and resources of those States, in war, seem 
to have revealed to them their unsuspected skill and force, in 
peace. The vigor, the tenacity, the ability, that contested vic- 
tory upon this field, for those famous three days, are now work- 
ing the greater miracles of industrial enterprise. Never before 
was the sword beaten into so vast a ploughshare, nor the speai* 
into so prodigious a pruning-hook. . . . 

Can we wrest from the angel of this hour any blessing so 
priceless as the common resolution that we shall not have come 
to this consecrated spot only to declare our joy and gratitude, 
nor only to cherish proud and tender memories, but also to 
pledge ourselves to Union, in its sublimest significance ? 

Here, at last, is its sacred secret revealed! It lies in the 
patriotic instinct which has brought to this field the Army of 
Northern Virginia and the Army of the Potomac. It lies in the 
manly emotion with which the generous soldier sees only the sin- 
cerity and the courage of his ancient foe, and scorns suspicion 
vf a lingering enmity. It lies in the perfect freedom of speech, 
and perfect fraternity of spirit, which now for three days have 
glowed in these heroic hearts, and echoed in this enchanted 
air. These are the forces that assure the future of our beloved 
country I May they go before us on our mighty march, a pillar 
of cloud by day, of fire by ni^ht » Happy for us, happy for 
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mankind, if we and our children shall comprehend that they 
are the fundamental conditions of the life of the republic ! 

Then — ^long after — ^when, in a country whose vast population 
covering the continent with the glory of a civilization which 
the imagination cannot forecast, the completed century of the 
great battle shall be celebrated, the generation which shall gather 
here, in our places, will rise up and call us blessed I 

Then, indeed, the fleeting angel of this hour will have yielded 
his most precious benediction ; and in the field of Grettysburg 
as we now behold it, the blue and the gray blending in happy 
harmony, like the mingling hues of the summer landscape, we 
may see the radiant symbol of the triumphant America of our 
pride, our hope, and our joy 1 

Gborob William Oubtib. 



NO OONPLIOT NOW. 

(From Oration delivered at Oharlestown, Massachusetts, June 17, 1876, at 
the Oentennial Anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, by General DevenB, 
and edited by permission for the " Patriotic Beader.'') 

WkiCOME to the citizens of every State, alike from those 
which represent the thirteen Colonies, and from the younger 
States of the Union! In the earnest hope that the liberty, 
guarded and sustained by the sanctions of law, which the 
valor of the fathers won for us, and which to-day we hold in 
solemn trust, may be transmitted to endless generations, we 
have gathered, in this countless throng, representing in its as- 
semblage every portion of our common country. A welcome, 
cordial, generous, and heart-felt, to each and all ! 

Above all, let us strive to maintain and renew the fraternal 
feeling which should exist between all the States of the Union. 
The difficulty which the fathers could not eliminate from the 
problem before them, they dealt with, with all the wisdom and 
foresight they possessed. Two classes of States had their place, 
differing radically in this, that in the one, the system of slavery 
existed. Believing that the whole system would fade before the 
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noble influence of free government, they watched, that when 
that day came, the instrument they signed should bear no trace 
of its existence. It was not so to be ; and the system has passed 
away in the tempest of battle and amid the clang of arms. 

The conflict is overl No harsh punishments have sullied 
the conclusion 1 Day by day the material evidences of war fade 
from sight ; the bastions sink to the level of the ground which 
surrounded them; scarp and counterscarp meet in the ditch 
which divided them. So let them pass away, forever I 

To-day, it is the highest duty of all, no matter on what side 
ihey were, but, above all, of those who have struggled for the 
preservation of the Union, to strive that it become one of gen- 
erous confidence, in which all the States shall, as of old, stand 
shoulder to shoulder, if need be, against the world in arms. 
Towards those with whom we were lately in conflict, and who 
recognize that the results are to be kept inviolate, there should 
be no feeling of resentment or bitterness. All true men are with 
the South, in demanding for her peace, order, honest and good 
government, and encoiiraging her in the work of rebuilding all 
that has been made desolate. 

We need not doubt the issue. She will not stand as the 
" fTiobe of nations," lamenting her sad &te ; she will not look 
back to deplore a past which cannot, and should not, return ; 
but, with the fire of her ancient courage, she will gird herself 
tip to the emergencies of her new situation ; she will unite her 
people by the bonds of that mutual confidence which their 
mutual interests demand, and renew her former prosperity, and 
her rightful influence in the Union. 

Beside those of New England, we are gratified to-day by the 
presence of military organizations from New York and Penn- 
sylvania, from Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina, as well 
as by that of distinguished citizens from these and other States 
of the Union. Their fathers were ancient friends of Massachu- 
setts ; it was the inspiration they gave which strengthened the 
heart and nerved the arm of every man in New England. In 
every proper and larger sense, the soil upon which their sons 
stand, to-day, is theirs, as much as ours ; and wherever there 
may have been estrangement, here, at least, we have met on 
common ground. They unite with us in recognition of the 
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great principles of civil and religious liberty, and in pious 

memory of those who vindicated them ; they join with us in 

the wish to make of this regenerated Union a power grander 

and more august than its founders dared to hope. 

Standing, always, in generous remembrance of every section 

of the TTnion, neither now nor hereafter will we distinguish 

between States, or sections, in our anxiety for the glory and 

happiness of alL To-day, upon the verge of the centuries, as 

together we look back upon that which is gone, in deep and 

heart-felt gratitude for the prosperity so largely enjoyed by us, 

so together will we look forward serenely and with confidence 

to that which is advancing. Together will we utter our solemn 

aspiration, in the spirit of the motto of the city which now 

encloses within its limits the battle-field and the town for which 

the battle was fought : <^ As God was to our fathers, so may He 

be to us." 

Charles Devxns. 



THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ENDS SLAVERY. 

(From Address of Justice Lamar, of the United States Supreme Court, at 
the unveiling of the statue of John Caldwell Calhoun, at Charleston, South 
Carolina, April 26, 1888.) 

Slaybby is dead, — ^buried in a grave that never gives up its 
dead. Let it rest I Yet, if I remain silent, it will be taken as 
an admission that there is one part of Mr. Calhoun's life of 
which it is prudent for his friends to say nothing to the present 
generation. No one would disapprove, and even disdain, such 
silence more than he. With reference to the constitutional 
status of slavery in the States, Mr. Calhoun never entertained 
or expressed a sentiment that was not entertained and expressed 
by Henry Clay, John Quincy Adams, Daniel Webster, and all the 
eminent statesmen of his time. The only difference between Mr. 
Calhoun, on the one hand, and Webster, Clay, and such states- 
men, on the other, was, that the measures hostile to slavery 
which they sometimes countenanced, and at other times advo- 
cated, he saw and predicted, were in conflict with the guaran- 
tees of the Constitution, and that their direct tendency and 
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inevitable effect, and, in many cases, avowed motive, was the 
destruction of slavery in the States. And while Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Clay disclaimed any such motive, and denied any such 
probable effects, he declared to Mr. Webster, in debate, that the 
sentiment would grow and increase, until he, Mr. Webster, would 
himself be compelled to succumb, or be swept down beneath it. 

Vain the forms of law, vain the barriers of the Constitution, 
vain the considerations of State policy, vain the eloquence and 
the compromises of statesmen! His predictions were verified 
to the letter. They were all swept away before the irresisti- 
ble force of the civilization of the nineteenth century, whose 
moral sentiment demanded the extinction of slavery. 

Every benefit which slavery conferred upon those subject to 
it ; all the ameliorating and humanizing tendencies it introduced 
into the life of the African ; all the elevating agencies which 
lifted him higher in the scale of rational moral being, were the 
elements of the future and inevitable destruction of the system. 
The mistake that was made, by the Southern defenders of 
slavery, was in regarding it as a permanent form of society, in- 
stead of a process of emergence and transition fh)m barbarism 
to freedom. If, at this very day, the North, or the American 
Union, were to propose to re-establish the institution, it would 
be impracticable. The South could not and would not accept 
it, as a boon. Slavery, as it existed then, could not exist under 
the present commercial systems of Europe and America. The 
existing industrial relations of capital and labor, had there been 
no secession, no war, would of themselves have brought about 

the death of slavery. 

Lucius Quiktus Oikcinkatus Lauaa, 



AGAIN BRETHREN AND EQUALS. 

(From Address delivered at Dedication of Soldiers' Monument, at Man 
Chester, Kew Hampshire, by ex United States Senator Patterson, and edited 
by permission for the " Patriotic Eeader.") 

The true grandeur of passing historic events is not seen till 
the noise and obstruction of the factitious and perishable are 
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forgotten. So the relative importance of our late war is not 
yet realized. Forts and trenches have been obliterated ; harvests 
wave on its battle-fields, and the grass is green above the ashes 
of its victims. The prejudices and passions kindled by the strife 
have been laid, and we now contemplate, with serene and undis- 
tempered vision, the causes and nature of the sanguinary con- 
flict. We do not forget its burdens ; but we remember its com- 
pensations. The supremacy of the federal government, within 
the limitations of the fundamental law, is the only secure and 
stable foimdation of the Union, and it must be maintained with- 
out compromise, in peace, as in war. 

The sons of the South are a noble stock. We respect the 
honesty of their convictions, and honor the virility with which 
they defended them. We would seek the cordial and concilia- 
tory course of kindred, and would let the '^ dead past bury its 
dead." When the pride of exploded opinions, and the old war- 
cries of party, shall have been silenced in the grave of ante- 
bellum politicians, the new generation will recognize and main- 
tain that sovereignty of the Union which is essential to the 
development and defence of the highest welfare of all sections. 
The foreshadowed destiny of the Nation can only be imperilled 
by the loss of popular intelligence and morality. Common in- 
fluences and interests will assimilate our whole population in 
habits and feeling, and they will come to cherish the same 
objects of pride and aspiration. This will be the future cement 
of the State, and the source of its united strength and glory. 
The day is not far distant when the South, equally with the 
North, will perceive that they builded better than they knew. 

As an exhibition of physical prowess, the contention was 
magnificent ! Both armies fought, for their convictions, with a 
relentlessnesB of valor, unsurpassed. The campaigns of the war, 
and the subsequent financial achievements, have revealed to 
the world a strength and integrity worthy of the ancient mould 
of men. The blood of the North and the South has mingled in 
a conflict of political principles. May it nourish no root of bitter- 
ness ; but may there henceforth be a union of affections and 
labors to advance and perpetuate the dignity and grandeur of 
a common country. I protest, in the name of the dead and the 
peace of posterity, that the issues adjudicated in honorable war- 
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fiure shall not be raised again, like unquiet ghosts, into the arena 
of politics, to disturb the peace and prosperity of the Nation. 
We honor the valor and manliness of the South, and will respect 
her rights. We demand the same, and no more. On that plat- 
form we can stand together, and against the world. The sub- 
stantial interests of both sections are one ; and henceforth their 
union should be one, and inseparable. In the fraternal emula- 
tions of business and the healthful rivalries of honorable politics, 
we must labor for the purity, power, and glory of the republic. 
The old hearthstone is broad enough for all, and our household 
gods are worthy of our worship. We feel a special tenderness 
for our native State ; but there is a profounder love and a more 
comprehensive patriotism than this, that throbs in the heart of 
every loyal American. The State is but a unit of that organic 
and august whole, our Country ; in whose destiny are involved 
the welfare and power of each member. The bright examples 
and splendid achievements of the Nation must remain ours to 
emulate. "The^ whole land is the sepulchre of illustrious men," 
and their hallowed dust, not less than their works, and their 
flEtme, are the common treasure of all. 

The beacons which we kindle will fade, and the chiselled 
rock will crumble ; but the intellectual and moral life, evolved 
by the freedom of the State, will transmit the lineaments of the 
national spirit, in imperishable form of thought. When the 
sculptured marbles, the gorgeous temples, and the noblest monu- 
ments which a proud and grateful country can raise shall have 
completed their short-lived immortality, these will still survive, — 
the inextinguishable lights of a Christian Commonwealth. 

James Willis Pattbbsok. 



•' SBPAEATB AS BILLOWS, BUT ONE AS THE SEA." 

(From Address by ex United States Senator Stephens at the unveiling of 
Carpenter's picture illustrating Mr. Lincoln's signing the Proclamation of 
Emancipation, February 12, 1878.) 

I KNEW Mr. Lincoln well. We met in the House, in December, 
1847. We were together during the Thirtieth Congress. I was 
as intimate with him as with any other man of that Congress, 
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except perhaps my colleague Mr. Toombs. Of Mr. Lincoln's 
general character I need not speak. He was warm-hearted; 
he was generous ; he was magnanimous ; he was most truly, as 
he afterwards said on a memorable occasion, ^*with malice 
toward none, with charity for all." He had a native genius 
far above his fellows. Every fountain of his heart was over- 
flowing with the " milk of human kindness." From my attach- 
ment to him, so much deeper was the pang in my own breast, 
as well as of millions, at the horrible manner of his << taking 
off." This was the climax of our troubles, and the spring from 
which came unnumbered woes. But of those events^ no more, 
nowl 

As to the great historic event which this picture represents, 
one thing should be duly noted. Let not History confuse events. 
It is this : that Emancipation was not the chief object of Mr. 
Lincoln in issuing the Proclamation. His chief object, the ideal 
to which his whole soul was devoted, was the preservation of 
the Union. Pregnant as it was with coming events, initiative 
as it was of ultimate emancipation, it still originated, in point 
of fact, more from what was deemed the necessities of war, than 
from any purely humanitarian view of the matter. 

Life is all a mist, and in the dark our fortunes meet us. This 
was evidently the case with Mr. Lincoln. He, in my opinion, was, 
like all the rest of us, an instrument in the hands of that Provi- 
dence above us, that " divinity which shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them as we will." I doubt very much whether Mr. Lin- 
coln, at the time, realized the great result. The Proclamation 
did not declare f^ee all the colored people of the Southern States, 
but applied only to those parts of the country then in resistance 
to the Federal authorities. Mr. Lincoln's idea as embodied in 
his Proclamation of September 22, 1862, as well as that of Jan- 
uary 1, 1863, was consummated by the voluntary adoption, by 
the South, of the Thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States. That is the charter of the colored man's 
freedom. Without that, the Proclamation had nothing but the 
continuance of the war to sustain it. Had the States, then in 
resistance, laid down their arms by the 1st of January, 1863, 
the Union would have been saved, but the condition of the 
slave, so called, would have been unchanged* 
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Before the upturning of Southern society by the Beconstrao- 
tion Acts, the white people, there, came to the conclusion that 
their domestic institution, known as slavery, had better be abol- 
ished. It has been common to speak of the colored race as the 
wards of the nation. May I not say with appropriateness and 
due reverence, in the language of Greorgia's greatest intellect, 
" They are, rather, the wards of the Almighty*' ? Why, in the 
providence of God, their ancestors were permitted to be brought 
over here it is not for me to say ; but they have a location and 
habitation here, especially at the South ; and, though the changed 
condition of their status was the leading cause of the late ter- 
rible conflict between the States, I venture to affirm that there 
is not one within the circle of my acquaintance, or in the whole 
Southern country, who would wish to see the old relation re- 
stored. 

This changed status creates new duties. Men of the fTorth, 
and men of the South, of the East, and of the West, I care not 
of what party, I would, to-day, on this commemorative occasion, 
urge upon every one within the sphere of duty and humanity, 
whether in public or private life, to see to it that there be no 
violation of the divine trust. 

During the conflict of arms I frequently almost despaired of 
the liberties of our country, both North and South. The Union 
of these States, at first, I always thought was founded upon the 
assumption that it was the best interest of all to remain united, 
faithfhlly performing, each for itself, its own constitutional ob- 
ligations under the compact. When secession was resorted to 
as a remedy, I went with my State, holding it my duty to do so, 
but believing, all the time, that if successful, when the passions 
of the hour and of the day were over, the great law which pro- 
duced the Union at first, '^ mutual interest and reciprocal advan- 
tage,'' would reassert itself, and that at no distant day a new 
Union of some sort would again be formed. 

And now, after the severe chastisement of war, if the general 
sense of the whole country shall come back to the acknowledg- 
ment of the original assumption, that it is for the best interests 
of all the States to be so united, as I trust it will, the States 
being " separate as the billows, but one as the sea," this thorn 
in the body politic being now removed, I can perceive no 
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reason why, under such a restoration, the flag no longer waving 
over provinces, but States, we, as a whole, with peace, commerce, 
and honest friendship with all nations and entangling alliances 
with none, may not enter upon a new career, exciting increased 
wonder in the Old World, by grander achievements hereafter to 
be made, than any heretofore attained, by the peacefld and har- 
monious workings of our matchless system of American federal 
institutions of self-government. 

All this is possible, if the hearts of the people be right. It is 
my earnest wish to see it. Fondly would I gaze upon such a 
picture of the future. With what rapture may we not suppose 
the spirits of our fathers would hail its opening scenes, from 
their mansions above I But if, instead of all this, sectional pas- 
sions shall continue to bear sway, if prejudice shall rule the hour, 
if a conflict of classes, of capital and labor, or of the races, shall 
arise, or the embers of the late war be kept a-glowing until with 
new fuel they shall flame up again, then, hereafter, by some bard 
it may be sung, — 

" The Star of Hope shone brightest in the West, 
The hope of Liberty, the last, the best ; 
It, too, has set upon her darkened shore, 
And Hope and Freedom light up earth no more." 

Alexander Hamiltok Stsphbvb. 



BBLLiaBKBNT NON-OOMBATANTS. 

(From Address in connection with Memorial Day, at New York, 1878, de- 
ploring war as only *' the last dread tribunal of kings and peoples,'' and edited 
by permission for the ^^ Patriotic Beader/') 

It is related of General Scott that when asked, in 1861, the 
probable duration of the then Civil War, he answered, " The 
conflict of arms will endure for five years ; but will be followed 
by twenty years of angry strife, by the belligerent non-com- 
batants.** The roar of arms only lasted four years, and let us 
hope that the belligerent non-combatants will give us a corre- 
spondingly shorter period of civil contention, than was then 
predicted. . . . 
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The flippant manner in which some of our orators and news- 
paper critics make use of warlike terms, warrants me in warning 
them of the danger of playing with edged tools. . . . Men who 
have felt the sting of the bullet, who have heard the crash of 
the cannon's shot and exploding shell, or have witnessed its 
usual scenes of havoc and desolation, rarely appeal to war as 
a remedy for ordinary grievances. Wars are usually made by 
civilians, bold and defiant in the forum ; but when the storm 
comes, they go below and leave their innocent comrades to 
catch the " peltings of the pitiless storm." Of the half-million 
of brave fellows whose graves have this day been strewn with 
flowers, not one in a thousand had the remotest connection with 
the causes of the war which led to their untimely death. ... I 
now hope, and beg, that all good men, fTorth and South^ will 
unite in real earnest, to repair the mistakes and wrongs of the 
past; will persevere in the common effort to make this great 
land of ours to blossom as the garden of Eden. . . . 

I invoke all, within the hearing of my voice, to heed well the 
lessons of this " Decoration Day ;" to weave, each year, a fresh 
garland for the grave of some beloved comrade or favorite hero, 
and to rebuke any and all who talk of civil war, save as the 
" last dread tribunal of kings and peoples." 

William Tsotticbsh Shsbmav. 



ALL UNDER THE SAME BANNER NOW, "ITS BROAD 
FOLDS UNRENT, AND ITS BRZOHT STARS UN- 
OBSOURED." 

(From Address delivered July 4, 1887, at Austin, Texas, before the sur- 
viving veterans of Hood's Texas Brigade, and edited by permission for the 
" Patriotic Eeader.") 

But few of you are here to-day. The great majority of your 
old comrades fill unknown graves, with naught to mark their 
silent resting-places ; but their names are embalmed in as many 
loving hearts as ever entwined around living, or lingered around 
the graves of deceased, patriots. And to-day, as our memory 
recalls face after face of this vast spectral army, of those who 

21 
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have preceded us in the line of march to the silent shores, we 
shed the tear of affectionate remembrance, as echo gives praises 
to their memory and honor to their dust. Throughout the broad 
area of the world there never was a field more rich in facts 
which constitute the fibre of an earnest, active patriotism, than 
that found in the Southern struggle. And the lofby admiration 
in which your manhood, valor, and endurance, as well as the 
sublime resignation with which you accepted disappointment, 
after great hopes and greater efforts, are held all over the world, 
shows how much the world yet values true and brave men, who 
could shake off troubles as great as these were, and by heroic 
efforts, in a time of peace, make them, to an impoverished 
country, but as flaxen withs bound around a slumbering giant. 
What wonder the world has stood amazed at the persistent vi- 
tality of our people ? for, under your admirable conduct, every 
barrier to the flow of capital, or check to the development of 
our unbounded resources, was removed. 

We see here, to-day, a free and independent mingling of men 
from every section of our broad domain, all prejudices of the 
past forgotten; and while our State has been fortunate in 
aoquiring thousands of those who fought against us, and who 
are an honor both to the States which gave them birth, and 
ours which they have made their home, it matters not whence 
they come ; they can exult in the reflection that our Country is 
the same, and they find floating here, the same banner that 
waved above them there, with its broad folds unrent, and its 
bright stars unobscured; and in its defence, if needs be, the 
swords of those old Confederates, so recently sheathed, would 
leap forth with equal alacrity with those of the North. 

No nobler emotion can fill the breast of any man than that 
which prompts him to utter honest praise of an adversary, 
whose convictions and opinions are at war with his own ; and 
where is there a Confederate soldier in our land who has not felt 
a thrill of generous admiration and applause for the pre-eminent 
heroism of the gallant Federal admiral, who lashed himself to 
the mainmast, while the tattered sails and frayed cordage of his 
vessel were being shot away by piecemeal above his head, and 
slowly but surely picked his way through sunken reefs of tor- 
pedoes, whose destructive powers consigned many of his luck- 
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lees comrades to watery graves? The fame of such men as 
Farragut, Stanley, Hood, and Lee, and the hundreds of private 
soldiers who were the true heroes of the war, belongs to no time 
or section, but is the common property of mankind. They were 
all cast in the same grand mould of self-sacrificing patriotism, 
and I intend to teach my children to revere their names as long 
as the love of country is respected as a noble sentiment in the 
human breast. 

It is a remarkable fact that those who bore the brunt of the 
battle were the first to forget old animosities and consign to 
oblivion obsolete issues. They saw that nothing but sorrow 
and shame, and the loss of the respect of the world, was to be 
gained by perpetuating the bitterness of past strife ; and, im 
pelled by a spirit of patriotism, they were willing, by all possi- 
ble methods, to create and give utterance to a public sentiment 
which would bes^ conserve our common institutions and restore 
that fraternal concord in which the war of the Bevolution left 
us, and the Federal Constitution found us. And I emphasize 
the declaration that, in most instances, those whose hatred has 
remained implacable, through all these years of peace, are men 
who held high carnival in the rear, and, after all danger had 
passed, emerged from their hiding-places, filled with ferocious 
zeal and courage, blind to every principle of wise statesmanship, 
to make amends for lack of deeds of valor by pressing to their 
lips the sweet cup of revenge, for whose intoxicating contents 
our country has already paid a price that would have purchased 

the goblet of the Egyptian queen. 

Lawrence Sulliyak Ross. 



LET US EEJOICE TOGETHER. 

(Extract from Address upon "Immortal Memories,^' furnished for the 
« Patriotic Beader.'') 

More than twenty years have passed since the last great 
battle in our civil contest was fought. The mighty armies of the 
nation have long since folded their torn banners, stacked their 
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muBkets, and doffed their uniforms. The bugles that of old 
sounded the charge, and the drums that beat to battle, are now 
silent. The blades that flashed, and the bayonets that gleamed 
above their surging columns, no longer catch the sunlight. 
Grass grows in the fields whereon they struggled, and the rustle 
of ripened grain is heard where, but a while ago, the ring of steel 
made music that set men's blood aflame. 

What was our war ? How should it be looked upon ? It was 
not the result of men's ambition, North or South. It was not a 
contest for territory. It could not have been prevented, although 
it might have been postponed, by the action of any political 
party. Our war was simply fighting out, upon a new field, and 
under more enlightened auspices, a contest that had been waged 
for centuries among the people from whose loins we sprung. It 
was the clash of two civilizations, so antagonistic in their con- 
ceptions, so antipodal in their means and methods of develop- 
ment, as to make impossible harmony of action, or peaceM 
growth side by side. The North and South were in direct op- 
position, as to the best methods of governing and perpetuating 
the heritage left them by their fathers. Their conceptions were 
so radically different, that peaceftd measures could not adjust or 
reconcile them. One or the other must yield. 

War came 1 The land that had known but peace echoed to 
the tread of armed men ! Up from the land of the orange and 
the myrtle came mighty hosts, harnessed for conflict, chanting 
songs of battle, eager for the fight, sweeping with as fiery courage 
and as dauntless bearing to the onset as of old the men from out 
whose loins they sprung charged Saracenic hosts, or closed in 
deadly grapple with the knightly sons of France. From the land 
of the fir and the pine, down from its mountains and out from 
its valleys, glittering with steel, and bright with countless ban- 
ners, steady and strong, the men of the North marched to the 
conflict. 

A hush as of death filled the land, as the mighty hosts con- 
fronted each other. An instant, — and the heavens seemed rent 
asunder, and the solid globe to reel. North and South had met 
in the shock of war I Blood deluged the land ; the ear of pity 
deaf; the springs of love dried up; the throb of mighty guns; 
the gleam of myriad blades ; the savage shouts of men grap- 
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pling each other in relentless clutch ; Death, pale, pitiless, tire- 
less, thrusting his awful sickle into harvest-fields where the grain 
was human life ; bells from every steeple in the land tolling out 
their solemn notes of sorrow for the slain; &thers, mothers, 
wives, and little ones smiting their palms in agony together, 
as they looked upon the features of their loved ones marbled 
in the eternal sleep I 

For four long bitter years the mighty tide of war rolled 
through the land, engulfing in its crimson flood the best and 
bravest of the North and South, bearing their souls outwards, 
with resistless sweep, to that dread sea whose shores, to human 
eyes, are viewless, whose sombre waves are ever chanting solemn 
requiems for the dead I In this wild storm of war the banners 
of the South went down. The bells of liberty through all the 
land rang out a joyous peal of welcome, and guns from fortress, 
field, and citadel thundered greeting to the hour that proclaimed 
America one and indivisible. From southern gulf to northern 
lakes, frt)m northern lakes to Atlantic and Pacific coasts, we 
were one. The Mississippi flowed not along the borders of a 
dozen empires ; the blue waters of the lakes beat not upon the 
shores of rival governments ,* the mountains of the land frowned 
not down upon hostile territories ; the ocean bore not upon its 
bosom the fleets of contending States ; but over all the land a 
single flag threw out its folds, symbol of victory, index of a re- 
united people. 

We recall the glories and the triumphs of the Union, not for 

the purpose of humiliating the gallant souls that battled against 

us. In the providence of God, the struggle they made to rend 

us asunder has but strengthened the bonds of our imion. Those 

who fought against us are now of us, and enjoy the countless 

blessings that have come from the triumph of the Union, and 

with us they should bow their heads and reverently acknowledge 

that above all the desires of men move the majestic laws of God, 

evolving, alike from victory or defeat of nations, substantial 

good for all His children. 

QsoBQs AuaiTBTUB Shxbidak. 



I 

I 
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THE BLUB AND THB GRAY. 

(Written in 1867, when the women of Oolumhua, Miadsiippi, strewed 
Howen impartially on the graveB of Confederate and Federal soldien, and 
by the courtesy of Ivison, Blakeman & Co., of New Yoric, adopted ttom 
•<Swinton's Fifth Header.'') 

Bt the flow of the inland river, 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead, — 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day : 
Under the one, the Blue ; 
Under the other, the Gray. 

These, in the robings of glory; 

Those, in the gloom of defeat ; 
All, with the battle-blood gory. 
In the dusk of eternity meet, — 
Under the sod and ^e dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day : 
Under the laurel, the Blue ; 
Under the willow, the Gray. 

From the silence of sorrowflil hourSy 

The desolate mourners go. 
Lovingly laden with flowers, 

Alike for the friend and the foe, — 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day: 
Under the roses, the Blue ; 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 

So, with an equal splendor. 

The morning sun-rays flEtll, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all,— 
Under the sod and the dew. 
Waiting the judgment-day: 
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Broidered with gold, the Blue ; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 

So, when the suininer oalleth, 
On forest and field of grain, 
With an equal mnrnmr flEtlleth 
The cooling drip of the rain, — 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day : 
Wet with the rain, the Blue ; 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 

Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done ; 
In the storm of years that are finding 
No braver battle was won, — 
IMder the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day : 
Under the blossoms, the Blue ; 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 

No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red ; 
They banish our anger forever. 
When they laurel the graves of our dead, — 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day : 
Love and tears, for the Blue ; 
Tears and love, for the Gray. 

Fbahoib Miles FniCH. 



PART VIII. 



RATIONAL CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCES. 



OBNTBNKCAIi OF AMEBIOAN INDBFENDENOB. 

At a World's Fair, or ExpoBition, held at Philadelphia, during 
the year 1876, oommenoing May 10, and opened with prayer by 
Bishop Matthew Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the following patriotic hymn, composed by the poet John Grreen« 
leaf Whittier, was sung : 

CENTENNIAL HYMN. 

Our flithers' Ghxi, from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet to-day, united, free. 
And loyal to our land and Thee, 
To thank Thee for the era done, 
And trust Thee for the opening one. 

Here, where of old, by Thy design, 
Tl^ fathers spake that word of Thine 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 
Of rended bolt and foiling chain, — 
To grace our festal time, from all 
The zones of earth, our guests we calL 

Be with us while the New World greets 

The Old World, thronging all our streeta^ 

• Unveiling all the triumphs won 

By art or toil, beneath the sun. 

And unto common good ordain 

This rivalship of hand and brain. 
82» 
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Thou, who hast here, in concord, furled 
The war-flags of a gathered world, — 
Beneath our Western skies ^fll 
The Orient's mission of good will, 
And, freighted with Love's Golden Fleece, 
Send back the Argonauts of Peace. 

For Art and Labor, met in truce. 
For Beauty, made the bride of Use, 
We thank Thee ; while, withal, we crave 
The austere virtues, strong to save, — 
The Honor, proof to place or gold, 
The Manhood, never bought or sold. 

Oh, make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In Peace secure, in justice strong j 
Around our gift of Freedom draw 
The safeguards of Thy righteous law ; 
And, cast in some diviner mould. 
Let the new cycle shame the old. 

The Centennial Commissioners appointed by the United 
States, through Senator Joseph Eoswell Hawley, of Connecticut, 
President of the Commission, accepted the completed buildings 
from John Welsh, of Philadelphia, President of the Board of 
Finance, and the following cantata, written by the poet Sidney 
Lanier, of Macon, Greorgia, was rendered : 

THE MEDITATIONS OF COLUMBIA, 1876." 

From this hundred-terraced height. 
Sight more large, with nobler light, 
Banges down yon towering years ; 
Humbler smiles and lordlier tears 
Shine and fall, shine and fall, 
While old voices rise and call 
Yonder, where the to-and-fro 
Weltering of my Long-Ago 
Moves about the moveless basOi 
Far below my resting-place. 



Gray-lipped waves, about thee, Bhouted, crying, 
Kol It shall not bel 

JamestowD, out of thee ; 
Flymoath, thee ; thee, Albany. 
Winter orioB, " Ya &eeze ; away I" 
Fever oriee, " Ye burn ; away I" 
Hunger cries, " Ye starve ; away I" 
Vengeance cries, " Tour graves shall stay I" 

Then old shapes and masks of things, 
Framed like Faiths, or clothed like kings ; 
Ghoste of Goods, once fleshed and &ir. 
Grown foul Bads in alien air ; 
War, and his most noisy lords, 
Tongned with lithe and poisoned swords, 
Error, Terror, Eago, and Crime, 
All, is a windy night of time. 
Cried to me, &om land and sea, — 
No I Thou Shalt not be I 

Hark I 

Huguenots whispering "yea," in the dark I 
Puritans answwing " yea," in the dark I 
Yea, like an arrow, shot true to ite mai^ 
Darts through the tyrannoos heart of DeniaL 
Patience and Labor and solemn-souled Trial, 

Foiled, still beginning, 

Soiled, but not sinning, 
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How long, Good Angel, O how long? 
Sing me, from heaven, a man's own song I 

<< Long as thine Art shall love trae love, 
Long as thy Science truth shall know. 
Long as thy Eagle harms no Dove, 
Long as thy Law by law shall grow, 
Long as thy God is God above, 
Thy brother every man below. 
So long, dear Land of all my love, 
Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall glow!" 

O Music, from this height of time, my Word unfold ; 
In thy large signals, all men's hearts Man's heart behold ; 
Mid-heaven, unroll thy chords, as friendly flags unfurled. 
And wave the world's best lover's welcome to the world. 

Upon the conclusion of the cantata, Ulysses Simpson Grant, 
the eighteenth President of the United States, with Dom Pedro 
n., Emperor of Brazil, then the guest of the United States, 
touched the keys that set in motion responsive machinery under 
fourteen acres of protecting roof. 

INDEPENDENCE DAY, 1876. 

Just at meridian, July 4, near Independence Hall, in the pres- 
ence of one hundred thousand spectators. General Hawley, and, 
in the absence of the President of the United States^ the acting 
Vice-President, Thomas White Ferry, of Michigan, President of 
the United States Senate, welcomed the visitors from all lands to 
a participation in exercises in honor of the Centennial birthday of 
the Eepublic. Bishop William Bacon Stevens, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, ecclesiastical successor of the first Chaplain 
of the Continental Congress, offered prayer; and a Hymn, com- 
posed by the poet Oliver Wendell Holmes, was sung : 

WELCOME TO THE NATIONS. 

Bright on the banners of lily and rose, 
Lo, the last sun of our century sets I 



I 
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Wreathe the bright cannon that scowled on our foes, 
All but her friendships the Nation forgets, 
All but her friends, and their welcome, forgets. 

These are around her : but where are her foes ? 
Lo, while the sun of her century sets, 

Peace, with her garlands of lily and rose ! 

Welcome ! a shout like the war-trumpet's swell 
Wakes the wild echoes that slumber around ! 

Welcome I it quivers from Liberty's bell ; 
Welcome 1 the walls of her temple resound I 
Harkl the gray walls of her temple resound 1 

Fade the far voices o'er hill-side and dell ; 
Welcome I still whisper the echoes around 1 

Welcome ! still trembles on Liberty's bell 1 

Thrones of the continents ! isles of the sea ! 

Yours are the garlands of peace we entwine ; 
Welcome once more to the land of the free. 

Shadowed alike by the palm and the pine ; 

Softly they murmur, the palm and the pine, 
^< Hushed is our strife, in the land of the free ;" 

Over your children their branches entwine, 
Thrones of the continents ! isles of the seal 

Bichard Henry Lee, grandson of Bichard Henry Lee, of Eevo- 
lutionary history,'*' read the Declaration of American Lidepen- 
dence, from the original manuscript ; followed by a ^< Greeting 
from Brazil," composed by A. Carlos Gomez, at the Emperor 
Dom Pedro's request, and by an ode, written by the poet Bayard 
Taylor. 

THIRD CANTO OF BAYARD TAYLOR'S ODE, " LIBERTY'S 

LATEST DAUGHTER." 

Foreseen in the vision of sages, 

Foretold when martyrs bled, 
She was born of the longing of ages. 

By the truth of the noble dead, 

* See p. 94. 
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And the faith of the living, fed ! 
No blood in her lightest veins 
Frets at remembered chains, 
Nor shame of bondage has bowed her head. 

In her form and features, still. 

The unblenching Puritan will, 
Cavalier honor. Huguenot grace, 

The Quaker truth and sweetness, 
And the strength of the danger-girdled race 

Of Holland, blend in a proud completeness. 
From the homes of all, where her being began^ 
She took what she gave to man : 
Justice that knew no station. 

Belief as soul decreed. 
Free air for aspiration, 

Free force for independent deed. 
She takes, but to give again. 
As the sea returns the rivers in rain ; 
And gathers the chosen of her seed 
From the himted of every crown and creed. 
Her Germany dwells by a gentler Bhine ; 
Her Ireland sees the old sunburst shine ; 
Her France pursues some dream divine ; 
Her Norway keeps his mountain-pine ; 
Her Italy waits by the western brine j 
And, broad-based, under all 

Is planted England's oaken-hearted mood, 

As rich in fortitude 
As e'er went world-ward from the island wall. 

Fused in her candid light. 

To one strong race all races here unite ; 
Tongues melt in hers ; hereditary foemen 

Forget their sword and slogan, kith and clan ; 
'Twas glory, once, to be a Koman ; 

She makes it glory, now, to be a man. 

The following words, written by Dexter Smith, of Massachu- 
setts, were then sung, the music being composed by Sir Julius 
Benedict, of England : 
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OUR NATIONAL BANNER. 

O'er the high and o'er the lowly 
Floats that banner bright and holy 

In the rays of Freedom's sun, 
In the nation's heart embedded, 
O'er our Union newly wedded. 

One in all, and all in one. 

Let that banner wave forever. 
May its lustrous stars fade never. 

Till the stars shall pale on high ; 
While there's right the wrong defeating, 
While there's hope in true hearts beating. 

Truth and freedom shall not die. 

As it floated long before us. 
Be it ever floating o'er us, 

O'er our land from shore to shore : 
There are freemen yet to wave it^ 
Millions who would die to save it. 

Wave it, save it, evermore. 

An oration was also delivered by William Maxwell Evarts, of 
New York. 



THE CENTENNIAL OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT. 

The one-hundredth anniversary of the framing and promul- 
gation of the Constitution of the United States was observed 
at Philadelphia, September 17, 1887, with becoming grandeur. 
Governors of many States, attended by the imiformed militia 
of their States, — ^in all, a larger army than served at any one 
time under the direct command of Washington during the war 
for American independence, — contributed to the dignity of the 
occasion. A great choir of school-children sang an opening 
hymn ; prayer was offered by Bishop Henry Codman Potter, of 
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the Protestant Episcopal Church, and John Adams Kasson, of 
Iowa, President of the Constitutional Commission, delivered an 
opening address. 

EXTRACT PROM CENTENNIAL ADDRESS. 

Our chief glory springs neither from the material wealth our 
progress has developed, nor from the victories our associated 
arms have achieved. It arises from the general welfare of our 
people, their contentment with their institutions, their enlighten- 
ment, and their general advancement in the virtues of Christian 
civilization. The scene and ceremonies of this day indicate the 
moral and intellectual harvest of which our Constitution planted 
the seeds. Public schools, universal and free, here chant their 
praises for the endowment of liberal popular instruction. The 
representatives of the higher education of universities and col- 
leges here attest their gratitude for the free pursuit of knowl- 
edge and the unrestricted development of science. Here are 
found distinguished representatives of all the churches and 
forms of divine worship, unsupported and uncontrolled by the 
government, and yet, more prosperous and happy therefor. 
They offer thanks for the guaranteed blessings of a free church 
in a free state. The men are also here who represent that 
private wealth which has endowed hospitals, schools, universi- 
ties, churches, and other charities, to a degree never before, or 
elsewhere, witnessed in this round world. Here, too. Labor, the 
productive sister of Capital, acknowledges allegiance to that 
great document which makes all men alike free and equal 
before the law. 

Most heartily do we here render thanks to the Almighty, that 
Washington and his associated patriots did not despair. May 
their pacified spirits look down from their lofty sphere and per- 
ceive in this vast assemblage the universal gratitude of a great 
nation ! To the companionship of this centennial multitude of 
American patriots we dare summon even the great shade of 
Washington, chief among chieftains ; of Hamilton, his trusted 
friend, incomparable in statesmanship; of Madison and Jay, 
great in the power of reason ; of Franklin, mighty in wisdom 
and moderation of temper ; of the Adamses, indomitable in res- 
olution J and of other towering forms whom we imagine this 
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day to be hovering over us. Let their names, crowned with 
the halo of unfading honor, descend with the ages, and their 
memory never cease from the hearts of our posterity I May the 
dawn of the second centennial year be celebrated with increased 
fervor, and our Union gain strength as the centuries roll on I 
Forever live the Constitution and the Union I 

Stephen Grover Cleveland, the twenty-second President of the 
United States, followed with an Address. 

EXTRACT PROM PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S ADDRESS. 

Every American citizen should, on this centennial day, rejoice 
in his citizenship. He should rejoice, because the work of 
framing our Constitution was completed one hundred years ago, 
and, when completed, established a free government. He should 
rejoice, because this Constitution and this government have sur- 
vived, with so many blessings, and have so fully demonstrated 
the strength and value of popular rule. He should rejoice in 
the wondrous growth and achievements of the past, and in the 
glorious promise through centuries yet to come. 

We should indeed fail to be duly thankful for all that was 
done for us one hundred years ago, unless we realize the difficul- 
ties then in hand, and the dangers avoided, in the difficult task 
of forming a " more perfect Union" between disjointed and in- 
harmonious States, with interests and opinions radically diverse, 
and stubbornly maintained. 

In the face of all discouragements, the fathers of the Kepublic 
labored on, for four long, weary months, in alternate hope and 
fear, but always with rugged resolve ; never faltering, in a sturdy 
endeavor, sanctified by a prophetic sense of the value to pos- 
terity of their success, and always with unflinching faith in the 
principles which made the true foundation of a government by 
the people. 

At last their work was done I It is related that back of the 
chair occupied by Washington, as the President of the Conven- 
tion, a sun was painted, and that, as the delegates were signing 
the completed Constitution, one of them said, " I have often, and 
often, in the course of the session, and in the solicitude of my 
hopes and fears as to the issue, looked at the design, behind the 
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President) without being able to tell whether it was a rising or a 
setting sun ; but now I know, at length, that it is a rising, and 
not a setting, sun." 

We stand, to-day, on the spot where that rising sun emerged 
from political night and darkness ; and in its own bright me- 
ridian we mark its glorious way. Clouds have sometimes ob- 
scured its rays, and dreadftd storms have made us fear; but God 
has held it in its course, and, through its life-giving warmth, has 
performed His latest miracle, in the creation of this wondrous 
land and people. As we look down the past century, to the 
origin of our Constitution, as we contemplate its trials and its 
triumphs, as we realize how completely the principles upon 
which it is based have met every national peril, how devoutly 
should we confess, with Franklin, << God governs in the affairs 
of men," and how solemn should be the reflection, that to our 
hands is committed this ark of the people's covenant, and that 
ours is the duty to shield it from impious hands I We received 
it, sealed with the tests of a century I It has been foimd suffi- 
cient in the past ; and in all the fature years it will be foimd 
sufficient, if the American people are true to their sacred trust. 

Another centennial day will come, and millions, yet imbom, 
will inquire concerning our stewardship and the safety of their 
Constitution. God grant that they may And it imimpaired ; and, 
as we rejoice in the patriotism and devotion of those who lived 
one hundred years ago, so may others, who follow us, rejoice in 
our fidelity, and in our jealous love for constitutional liberty. 

An oration by Justice Samuel Freeman Miller, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, followed. 

EITEAOT PROM JUSTICE MILLER'S ORATION. 

Me. Pbbsidbnt and Fbllow-Counteymbn, — 

The people of the United States, for ten or twelve years past, 
have commemorated certain days of those different years as the 
centennial anniversaries of important events in their history. 
These gatherings of the people have been in the localities where 
the historic events occurred. May it be long before the people 
of the United States shall cease to take a deep interest in the 
Fourth of July, as the birthday of our national life, or the event 

22 
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which then occurred shall be subordinated to any other of our 
national history ! 

We are met here to commemorate another event in our prog- 
ress, inferior to none in importance in our own history, or in 
the history of the world. It is the formation of the Consti- 
tution of the XTnited States, which, on this day one himdred 
years ago, was adopted by the convention which represented 
the people of the United States, and which was then signed by 
the delegates who framed it, and published, as the final result of 
their arduous labors, of their most careful and deliberate con- 
sideration, and of a love of country as unmixed with selfishness 
as human nature is capable of 

It is the first successful attempt, in the history of the world, 
to lay the deep and broad foimdations of a government for mil- 
lions of people and an unlimited territory, in a single written 
instrument, framed and adopted in one great national efibrt 

Other nations speak of their constitutions, which are the 
growth of centuries of government, and the maxims of ex- 
perience, and the traditions of ages. Many of them deserve 
the veneration which they receive. But a constitution in the 
American sense of the term, as accepted in all the States of 
North and South America, means an instrument, in writing, de- 
fining the powers of government, and distributing those powers 
among different bodies of magistrates for their more judicious 
exercise. The Constitution of the United States not only did 
this as regards a national government, but it established a fed- 
eration of many States by the same instrument, in which the 
usual fatal defects in such unions have been corrected, with such 
felicity, that during the hundred years of its existence the Union 
of the States has grown stronger, and has received within that 
Union other States, exceeding in number those of the original 
federation. 

In the principles of our Constitution, by which the autonomy 
and domestic government of each State are preserved, while 
the supremacy of the General Government at once forbids wars 
between the States and enables it to enforce peace among them, 
we may discern the elements of political forces sufficient for the 
rescue of European civilization from this great disorder. 

Mr. Bancroft, the eminent historian, saye, « As the Brittah 
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Oonstitation is the most subtle organism which has proceeded 
from progressive history, so the American Constitution is the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time, by the 
brain and purpose of man." And while I heartily endorse this, 
I should fail of a most important duty if I did not say, on this 
important occasion, that no amount of wisdom in a Constitution 
can produce wise government, unless there be a wise response 
in the spirit of the people. 

The Anglo-Saxon race, from whom we inherit so much that is 
valuable in our character as well as our institutions, has been re- 
markable in all its history for a love of law and order. I but 
repeat the language of the Supreme Court of the United States 
when I say that << in this country the law is supreme." No man 
is so high as to be above law. No officer of the» government 
may disregard it with impunity. To this inborn and native 
regard for law, as a governing power, we are largely indebted 
for the wonderful success and prosperity of our people, for the 
security of our rights ; and when the highest law, to which we 
pay this homage, is the Constitution of the United States, the 
history of the world has frimished no such wonder of a pros- 
perous, happy civil government. 

Let me urge upon you, my fellow-countrymen, and especially 
upon the rising generation of them, to examine with careful 
scrutiny all new theories of government and social life, and if 
they do not rest upon a foundation of veneration and respect 
for law, as the bond of social existence, let them distrust them, 
as inimical to human happiness. 

And now let me close with what Chancellor Kent said, fifty 
years ago : " The government of the United States was created by 
the free voice and joint will of the people of America for their 
common defence and general welfare. Its powers apply only to 
those interests which relate to this country in its national ca- 
pacity, and which depend, for their stability and protection, on 
the consolidation of the Union. It is clothed with the principal 
attributes of sovereignty, and it is justly deemed the guardian 
of our best rights, the source of our highest civil and political 
duties, and the sure means of our national greatness." 

At the conclusion of Justice lUIiller's address, the following 
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aew words for the tune <* Hail Columbia," composed by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, were sung by a chorus of two thousand voices : 

THE NBW "HAIL COLUMBIA," 

Look our ransomed shores around, 
Peace and safety we have found ! 

Welcome, friends, who once were foes, 

Welcome, friends, who once were foes, 
To all the conquering years have gained, 
A nation's rights, a race unchained I 

Children of the day new-bom, 

Mindful of its glorious mom. 

Let the pledge our &thers signed 

Heart to heart forever bind I 
Ghorus. 

Graven deep with edge of steel. 
Crowned with Victor/s crimson seal. 

All the world their names shall read, 

All the world their names shall read, 
Enrolled with his hosts that led. 
Whose blood for us, for all, was shed. 

Pay our sires their children's debt, 

Love and honor, nor forget, 

Only Union's golden key 

Guards the Ark of Liberty. 
Chorus. 

Hail, Columbia, strong and free. 
Firm enthroned from sea to sea I 

Thy march triumphant still pursue. 

Thy march triumphant still pursue. 
With peaceful stride from zone to zone, 
And make the Western land thine own I 

Blest in the Union's holy ties, 

Let our grateful song arise. 

Every voice its tribute lend, — 

Li the loving chorus blend ! 
Chorus. 
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A new National Hymn, written by Francis Marion Crawford, 
was then recited by James Edward Murdoch^ and the Marine 
Band of Washington led singers and the people in the chc ras. 

CRAWFORD'S NATIONAL HYMN. 

Hail, Freedom I thy bright crest 
And gleaming shield, thrice blest, 

Mirror the glories of a world thine own. 
Hail, heaven-bom Peace I our sight, 
Led by thy gentle light, 

Shows us the paths with deathless flowers strewn 
Peace, daughter of a strife sublime. 
Abide with us till strife be lost in endless time. 
Ghoms. — Thy sun is risen, and shall not set, 
Upon thy day divine ; 
Ages, of ujibom ages, yet, 
America, are thine. 

Her one hand seals with gold 
The portals of night's fold. 

Her other, the broad gates of dawn unbars ; 
0*er silent wastes of snows. 
Crowning her lofty brows. 

Gleams high her diadem of northern stars ; 
While, clothed in garlands of warm flowers. 
Bound Freedom's feet the South her wealth of beauty 
showers. 

Sweet is the toil of peace. 
Sweet is the year's increase. 

To loyal men who live by Freedom's laws ; 
And in war's fierce alarms 
God gives stout hearts and arms 

To freemen sworn to save a rightfUl cause. 
Fear none, trust God, maintain the right. 
And triumph in unbroken Union's might. 

Welded in war's fierce flame. 
Forged on the hearth of fame. 



\ 
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The sacred Constitation was ordained ; 
Tried in the fire of time, 
Tempered in woes sublime, 

An age was passed and left it yet unstained. 
God grant its glories still may shine, 
While ages fade, forgotten, in time's slow decline I 

Honor the few who shared 
Freedom's first fight, and dared 

To face war's desperate tide at the fiill flood ; 
Who fell on hard-won ground. 
And into Freedom's wound 

Poured the sweet balsam of their brave hearts' blood 
They fell ; but o'er that glorious grave 
Floats free the banner of the cause they died to save. 

In radiance heavenly fair. 
Floats on the peaceful air 

That flag that never stooped from victory's pride ; 
Those stars that softly gleam. 
Those stripes that o'er us stream, 

In war^s grand agony were sanctified; 
A holy standard, pure and free. 
To light the home of peace, or blaze in victory. 

Father, whose mighty power 
Shields us through life's short hour. 

To Thee we pray, — Bless us and keep us free : 
All that is past forgive ; 
Teach us, henceforth, to live. 

That through our country we may honor Thee ; 
And when this mortal life shall cease, 
Take thou, at last, our souls to Thine eternal peace. 

Cardinal James Gibbons, of the Eoman Catholic Church, of- 
fered the following concluding prayer, invoking upon America 
the blessing of Almighty God : 

We pray Thee, O God of might, wisdom, and justice, through 
whom authority is rightly administered, laws are enacted, and 
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judgment decreed, aBsist with Thy Holy Spirit of counsel and 
fortitude the President of these United States, that his adminis- 
tration may be conducted in righteousness, and be eminently 
useful to Thy people over whom he presides, by encouraging 
due respect for virtue and religion, by a faithful execution 
of the laws, in justice and mercy, and by restraining vice and 
immorality. 

Let the light of Thy divine wisdom direct the deliberations 
of Congress, and shine forth in all their proceedings and laws 
framed for our rule and government, so that they may tend to 
the preservation of peace, the promotion of national happiness, 
the increase of industry, sobriety, and useful knowledge, and 
may perpetuate to us the blessings of equal liberty. 

We pray Thee for all judges, magistrates, and other officers 
who are appointed to guard our political welfare, that they may 
be enabled, by Thy powerful protection, to discharge the duties 
of their respective stations with honesty and ability. 

We pray Thee, especially, for the Judges of our Supreme 
Court, that they may interpret the laws with even-handed justice. 
May they ever be the faithful guardians of the temple of the 
Constitution, whose construction and solemn dedication to our 
country's liberties we commemorate to-day I May they stand as 
watchful and incorruptible sentinels at the portals of this temple, 
shielding it from profanation and hostile invasion I 

May this glorious Charter of our civil rights be deeply im- 
printed on the hearts and memories of our people I May it foster 
in them a spirit of patriotism I May it weld together and as- 
similate in national brotherhood the diverse races that come 
to seek a home among us I May the reverence paid to it con- 
duce to the promotion of social stability and order, and may 
it hold the £Bgis of its protection over us, and generations yet 
unborn, so that the temporal blessings which we enjoy may be 
perpetuated! 

Grant, O Lord, that our Bepublic, unexampled in mate- 
rial prosperity and growth of population, may be also, under 
Thy overruling providence, a model to all nations, in uphold- 
ing liberty without license, and in wielding authority without 
despotism I 

Finally, we recommend to Thy unbounded mercy all our 
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brethren and fellow-citizens throughout the United States, that 
they may he hlessed in the knowledge and sanctified in the ob- 
servance of Thy most holy law, that they may be preserved in 
union, and in that peace which the world cannot give, and, after 
enjoying the blessings of this life, be admitted to those which 
are eternal. 

Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name ; thy 
kingdom come ,* thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread ; and forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive them who trespass against us. And lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil. 

May the blessing of Almighty God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, descend upon our beloved country and upon all her people, 
and abide with them forever I Amen. 

At the conclusion of the prayer the people sang " The Star- 
Spangled Banner," and Eev. Jeremiah Witherspoon, of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, from Nashville, Tennessee, a 
descendant of John Witherspoon, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of American Independence, pronounced the bene- 
diction. 



CENTENNIAL OP THE ORDINANCE OP 1787. 

The late Israel Ward Andrews, for many years President of 
Marietta College, in a Centennial Historical Address, delivered 
July 4, 1876, and in an Address delivered before the American 
National Educational Association, at Chicago, July 13, 1887, the 
Centennial Anniversary of the passage of the Ordinance of 1787, 
states that this ^^ alone, of all the Acts of the American Congress, 
is known simply by the year of its passage, knd, as such, is as 
significant to most Americans as the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, or the Constitution of the United States." 

In an Address delivered by Edward Everett, at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, June 29, 1828, he describes the " long, ark-like-looking, and 
black-covered wagon, once seen travelling from Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, along the roads and through the villages of Essex and 
Middlesex Counties, *' westward bound,'* and pays tribute to 
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Nathan Dane, who framed the Ordinance, and to Manasseh Cut- 
ler and General Eufris Putnam, y^^ho originated and carried into 
effect the first settlement of the territory overshadowed by that 
Ordinance. 

On the 5th, 6th, and 7th days of April, 1888, there occurred 
a formal recognition of that settlement. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by many, including the Governor of Ohio, Joseph Benson 
Foraker; Bx-Govemor and Bx-President Eutherford Burchard 
Hayes, the nineteenth President of the United States ; William 
Henry Smith ; Edward Everett Hale ; Francis Charles Sessions, 
President of the Ohio Historical Society; George Bailey Loring, 
John Eandolph Tucker, Senator George Frisbie Hoar, and others. 

THE SUPBBMAOY OP ORGANIC LAW.— THE CONSTITUTION 

THE BOND OP UNION. 

(Extract from close of Address delivered at Marietta, Ohio, by John Ean- 
dolph Tucker, April 7, 1888.) 

What we need most in this great Eepublic of republics is 
to study with earnest diligence the principles of our free in- 
stitutions ; to hold him an enemy to the country who derides 
fidelity to the Constitution and trifles with his solemn obliga- 
tion to uphold it ; who would use the power of the government 
to promote personal or party ends ; who stirs up the bitterness 
of buried strifes and engenders sectional or class conflicts among 
the people of the Union ; and who does not hold it to be his 
best and noblest civil duty to uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion, in all its integrity, against all the temptations to its viola- 
tion by the corrupting influences which surround us. 

The time has come, in this period when Centennial anniversa- 
ries summon us to look at the genesis of our beginning, as a 
people, to examine and study the general principles, in the devel- 
opment of which a century has passed, and to ask wherein we 
have departed from the law of our organic life. Ours is not 
a Constitution of growth and evolution, but a written compact, 
unchangeable, except by the mode it ordains. 

It is to this duty that I venture to call the sons of ITew Eng- 
land and of Yirginia, and of all the States here and elsewhere 
now and always. Let the descendants of the sturdy men who. 
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here and elsewhere, laid this foundation-stone— -the " elect, tried, 
and precious comer-stone" — for free institutions, bring us back to 
a higher and more healthful atmosphere of thought and feeling. 
Let us make this Union so strong, under the faithful observation 
of the Constitution, so strong in the affections and devotion of 
the people, that not only none should be able to destroy it, but 
that none would do so if they could. Believe me, the bond of 
reverential love is stronger than that of force. The South, to- 
day, though she could not destroy the Union when she would, 
would not now, if she could. The States cannot destroy the 
Union. Let not the Union destroy the States. 

THE DECLARATION AND THE ORDINANCE. 

'*T1iM» Aeti d«Toto the nation to Etjiulityi Ednoation, Beligton, and LIberlj.** 

(Extract from close of Address delivered at Marietta, Ohio, by G^rge 
Frisbie Hoar, April 7, 1888.) 

We are not here to celebrate an accident. What occurred 
here was premeditated, designed, foreseen. If there be in the 
universe a Power which ordains the course of history, we can- 
not fail to see in the settlement of Ohio an occasion when the 
human will was working in harmony with its own. The events 
move onward to a dramatic completeness. Eufiis Putnam lived 
to see the little colony, for whose protection against the savage 
he had built what he described as " the strongest fortification in 
the United States," grow to nearly a million of people, and be- 
come one of the most powerful States of the Confederacy. The 
men who came here had earned the right to the eiljoyment of 
liberty and peace, and they enjoyed the liberty and peace they 
had earned. The men who had helped win the war of the Revo- 
lution did not leave the churches and schools of New England 
to tread over again the thorny path from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion, or from despotism to self-government. When the appointed 
time had come, and 

<< Qod uncovered the land 

That He hid, of old time, in the West, 
As the sculptor uncovers the statue 
When he has wrought his best," — 

then, and not till then, the man, also, was at hand. 
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It is one of the most fortunate circumstances of our history 
that the vote in the Continental Congress was substantially 
unanimous. Without the accompaniment of the Ordinance, the 
Constitution of the United States itself would have lost half its 
value. It was fitting that the whole country should share in 
the honor of that act which, in a later generation, was to deter- 
mine the fate of the whole country. 

We would not forget, to-day, the brave men and noble women 
who represented Connecticut, and Ehode Island, and New Hamp- 
shire, in the band of pioneers. Among them were Parsons, and 
Meigs, and Yamum, and Greene, and Devol, and True, and Bar- 
ker, and the Gilmans. Connecticut made, a little later, her own 
special contribution to the settlement of Ohio. Both Yirginia 
and Massachusetts have the right to claim, and to receive, a 
peculiar share of the honor which belongs to this occasion. 
They may well clasp each other's hands anew, as they survey 
the glory of their work. These two States, the two oldest of 
the sisterhood, — ^the State which framed the first written Con- 
stitution, and the State whose founders framed the compact on 
the Mayflower ; the State which produced Washington, and the 
State which siunmoned him to his high command; the State 
whose son drafted the Declaration of Independence, and the 
State which furnished its leading advocate on the floor; the 
mother of John Marshall, and the mother of the President who 
appointed him ; the State which gave the General, and the State 
which furnished the largest number of soldiers to the Eevolu- 
tion ; the State which gave the territory of the North- West, and 
the State which gave its first settlers, — ^may well delight to re- 
member that they share between them the honor of the author- 
ship of the Ordinance of 1787. When the reunited country 
shall erect its monument at Marietta, let it bear on one side the 
names of the founders of Ohio, on the other side the names 
of Jefferson and Eichard Henry Lee, and Carrington and Gray- 
son, side by side with those of Nathan Dane and Eufus King 
and Manasseh Cutler, beneath the supreme name of Wash* 
ington. Eepresentatives of Yirginia and Massachusetts, them* 
selves, in some sense representatives of the two sections of the 
country which so lately stood against each other in arms, they 
will bear witness that the estrangements of four years have 
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not obliterated the common and tender memories of two cen- 
turies. 

Forever honored be Marietta, as another Plymouth 1 The Or- 
dinance belongs with the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Constitution. It is one of the three title-deeds of American con- 
stitutional liberty. As the American youth, for uncounted cen- 
turies, shall visit the capital of his country, — strongest, richest, 
freest, happiest of the nations of the earth, — from the stormy 
coast of New England, fr^m the luxurious regions of the Gulf, 
fr^m the prairie and the plain, from the Grolden Gate, from far 
Alaska, — ^he will admire the evidences of its grandeur and the 
monuments of its historic glory. He will find there, rich libra- 
ries and vast museums, which show the product of that match- 
less inventive genius of America, which has multiplied a thou- 
sand-fold the wealth and comfort of human life. He will see 
the simple and modest portal through which the great line of 
the Bepublic's chief magistrates have passed, at the call of their 
country, to assume an honor surpassing that of emperors and 
kings, and through which they have returned, in obedience to 
her laws, to take their place again as equals in the ranks of their 
fellow-citizens. He will stand by the matchless obelisk which, 
loftiest of human structures, is itself but the imperfect type of 
the loftiest of human characters. He will gaze upon the marble 
splendors of the Capitol, in whose chambers are enacted the 
statutes under which the people of a continent dwell together in 
peace, and the judgments are rendered which keep the forces 
of States and nation, alike, within their appointed bounds. He 
will look upon the records of great wars and the statues of great 
commanders. But, if he know his country's history, and con- 
sider wisely the sources of her glory, there is nothing in all these 
which will so stir his hesjft as two fading and time-soiled papers 
whose characters were traced by the hand of the fathers one 
hundred years ago. 

They are the original records of the Acts which devoted this 
nation, forever, to Equality, to Education, to Beligion, and to 
Liberty. 

One is the Declaration of Independence, the other is the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. 
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" GOD SAVE THE STATE.' 
(Woids by Ohablbs Timotht Brooks.) 

Gk)d bless our native land 1 
Firm may she ever stand, 

Through storm and night I 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Buler of wind and wave, 
Do Thou our country save - 

By Thy great might. 

For her our prayer shall rise 
To Gk)d above the skies ; 

On Him we wait : 
Thou who art ever nigh, 
Guarding with watchful eye, 
To Thee aloud we cry, 

God save the State. 

On the 80th of April, 1889, the Centennial of the Inauguration of George 
Washington as First President of the United States was observed at New 
York ; Benjamin Harrison, the first President of the second century of the 
Bepublic, being present His journey to New York, and all succeeding 
exercises, closely resembled those of 1789. The entire Nation honored the 
occasion by the ringing of bells, a solemn church seryicei and special ex- 
eroiees in tiie public schools of the land. 



PATRIOTISM TO BE BRED IN THE SCHOOLS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

At no previous time in American history has there been a 
more pressing demand for the inculcation of patriotic sentiment 
through the schools, than during these closing years of the nine- 
teenth century. The increasing influx of an illiterate, unsym- 
pathetic, foreign element deepens that sentiment. During the 
years 1887 and 1888, nearly one hundred and fifty colleges pro- 
vided for special instruction iu Civics ; thereby passing beyond 
the technical sphere of Political Economy, to teach the princi- 
ples of good government and those branches of study which 
instil pride of country, and prepare youth for responsible and 
honorable citizenship. 

Hon. Andrew S. Draper, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the State of New York, in his Official Eeport for 1887, says, — 

" Let me say a word for a little more patriotism in the schools. We have 
little in our every-day life to arouse patriotic ardor. We have no frequent 
or great exhibitions of power; no army to stand in awe of; no royalty to 
worship ; no emblems or ribbons to dazzle the eye ; and but few national airs. 
We have elections so frequently, and then say such terribly hanl things of 
each other and about the management of government, that I imagine the 
children wonder what kind of a country this is, that they have been bom 
into. There is no such inculcation of patriotism among our children as 
among the children of some other lands. If I had my way, I would hang 
the flag in eveiy school-room, and I would spend an occasional hour in sing- 
ing our best patriotic songs, in declaiming the masterpieces of our national 
oratory, and in rehearsing the proud story of our national life. I would do 
something to inspire a just pride in the thrift and development of the first 
and greatest State of the Union. I would attempt to impress upon all, the 
860 
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supreme value of their inheritance, and the sacred duty of transmitting it 
untarnished and unimpaired, but rather broadened and strengthened, to the 
millions who will follow after/' 

Hon. M. A. Newell, Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Maryland, in bis Inaugural Address before the National Educa- 
tional Association, at Louisville, Kentucky, in 1877, comment- 
ing upon the strikes and riots of that year, used the following 
language : 

*'That free institutions, resting on the basis of universal suffrage, are 
accompanied and stimulated by universal intelligence, is a truism which I 
should not be justified in repeating before this audience, were it not that the 
events of the last few weeks [the July riots] have converted the dormant 
truism into a pregnant truth. The commission to the Roman Dictator, * See 
to it, that the Commonwealth receives no injuiy,' is now the order of the 
day to every American citizen, in his own place and sphere of action. To 
us, as educators, comes with special force the order, ' See to it, that, so far as 
your office is concerned, the Bepublio receives no injury.' The question 
before us at this crisis is, * Are our public schools doing all that we have a 
right to demand of them to prepare the young people who have to live by the 
labor of their hands, to become intelligent, moral, and industrious citizens 7' '' 

State Superintendents Cooper, of Texas ; Austin, of Florida ; 
Buchanan, of Virginia ; Cornell, of Colorado ; Edwards, of Dli- 
nois ; Kiehle, of Minnesota ; Higbee, of Pennsylvania ; Tappan, 
of Ohio ; Stockwell, of Ehode Island ; Dickinson, of Massachu- 
setts ; Patterson, of New Hampshire ; Dart, of Vermont, and 
many other educators in charge of State systems, of colleges, 
normal schools, city schools, high schools, and grammar-schools, 
have actively entered upon the plan of making the inculcation 
of patriotism a special function of their work. It will soon 
be, if it is not already, a specialty, of universal and cardinal 
importance. 

In 1887, the National Congress, almost without dissent, at the 
earnest importunity of an organized body of Christian women, 
known as the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, enacted 
a law having special reference to the teaching of temperance 
physiology in schools under government control. A systematic 
" reading-method," known as the Chautauqua, whereby families, 
and youth beyond school age, could have uniform lines of study 
promotive of intelligence in life-work, has added its force to the 
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movement in behalf of a more thorough development of the 
patriotic sentiment among the American people. 

The words of Bobert C. McGinn, of Maryland, to Mr. Bandall's 
song, serve to introduce utterances which inspire patriotic sen- 
timent in the training of youth. 

MY MARYLAND. 

The public schools are scattered o'er. 

My Maryland, 
Diffusing wide their treasured lore,— 

My Maryland. 
Oh, may they rise, to fall no more, 
And be all other schools before, 
In wisdom's never-failing store, 

My Maryland 1 

Hark to thy children's young appeal, 

My Maryland, 
Our mother State, to thee we kneel, 

My Maryland. 
For us, our mother, evbr feel, 
Thy sacred love for us reveal, 
By yielding to our young appeal, 

My Maryland. 

Thou wilt not let thine offspring 6i% 

My Maryland ; 
Our souls for knowledge loudly cry, 

My Maryland. 
Oh, hie thee, mother, quickly hie. 
To thee, for help, to thee we fly, 
Nor let US still neglected lie. 

My Maryland. 

We hear thee in the distance call, 

My Maryland, 
To statesmen, lawyers, patriots, all, 

My Maryland, 
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Save ye my children from the gall 
Of superstition's bitter thrall, 
By educating one and all, 

My Maryland. 

God bless our State, for what is done^ 

My Maryland I 
God bless her people, every one, 

My Maryland 1 
May Freedom's bright and cheering sun, 
Till moon and stars and earth are gone. 
Shine brightly down on every one. 

My Maryland 1 

BOBSBT OOOPSS McGlHN. 



PBBB SCHOOLS INSPIRB LOYALTY TO COUNTRY. 

(From the last interview of General Horry with (General Marion in 1795.) 

Israel of old, you know, was destroyed for lack of knowl- 
edge ; and all nations, all individuals, have come to naught from 
the same cause. Happiness signifies nothing, if it be not known 
and properly valued. Satan, we are told, was once an angel of 
Light ; but for want of considering his glorious state, he rebelled, 
and lost all. And so it is, most exactly, with nations. We 
fought for self-government; and God hath pleased to give us 
one, better calculated, perhaps, to protect our rights, to foster 
our virtues, to call forth our energies, and to advance our con- 
dition nearer to perfection and happiness, than any government 
that was ever framed under the sun. But what signifies even 
this government, divine as it is, if it be not known and prized 
as it deserves ? This is best done by free schools. 

Men will always fight for their government according to their 
sense of its value. To value it aright, they must understand it. 
This they cannot do, without education. And as a large portion 
of the citizens are poor, and can never attain that inestimable 
blessing without the aid of government, it is plainly the first 
duty of government to bestow it freely upon them. The more 
perfect the government, the greater the duty to make it well 

28 
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known. Selfish and oppressive governments, indeed, as Cbnst 
observes, must ^* hate the light, and fear to come to it, because 
their deeds are evil." But a fair and cheap government, like 
our Eepublic, " longs for the light, and rejoices to come to the 
light, that it may be manifested to be from God," and well worth 
all the vigilance and valor that an enlightened nation can rally 
for its defence. 

Grod knows, a good government can hardly ever be half anx- 
ious enough to give its citizens a thorough knowledge of its own 
excellencies. For as some of the most valuable truths, for lack 
of careful promulgation, have been lost, so the best government 
on earth, if not duly known and prized, may be subverted. Am- 
bitious demagogues will rise, and the people, through ignorance 
and love of change, will follow them. 

Look at the people of New England. From Britain, their 
fathers had fled to America for religion's sake. Eeligion had 
taught them that God created men, to be happy; that to be 
happy they must have virtue • that virtue is not to be attained 
without knowledge, nor knowledge without instruction, nor 
public instruction without free schools, nor free schools with- 
out legislative order. Among a free people, who fear God, the 
knowledge of duty is the same as doing it. With minds well 
informed of their rights, and hearts glowing with love for them- 
selves and posterity, when war broke out, they rose up against 
the enemy, firm and united, and gave glorious proof how men 

will fight when they know that their all is at stake. 

Fbanois Masiov 



THE AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM OP THE FUTURE. 
—CHARACTER AND PATRIOTISM TO BE INCUL- 
CATED. 

(From Address before the National Educational Association at Chicago, 
Jidy, 1887, and by permission edited for the ** Patriotic Reader. '') 

A BBAUTiTTJL viuo which grows by my study window has 
given me a thought. Its delicate tendrils floating in the breeze 
touch the strings stretched for the climbing of the vine. Sensi- 
tive to the touch, they instantly coil and by spiral contraction 
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draw the vine to its support. Other tendrils appear, which, by 
contact and coiling, spread the vine, and soon the veranda will 
be covered with a delicate and soothing shade of green. So 
have I seen for more than forty years the outstretching of our 
educational work, until the five Northwestern States, developed 
under the Ordinance of 1787, have already a school-population 
one-third greater than the entire population of the United States 
one hundred years ago. 

The school system of the ^ture must have life in itself; no 
dead forms will suffice. It must be American, in its deepest sig- 
nificance, liberty-loving, liberty-promoting. As a friend to true 
liberty, it must encourage industry, sobriety, impartiality. It 
must inculcate love of order and respect for law. Its course 
must widen in the principles of government, the theory of poli- 
tics, the resources of the people, questions of economy in indus- 
tries and in finance, the responsibilities of office-holding, with 
more patriotic and less personal ends in view, the sacredness of 
the ballot, the emblem of a freeman's power and the pledge of 
a freeman's honor. The school of the future must impress upon 
the pupil the value of American citizenship in all political and 
economic relations. " Intelligence is essential to good govern- 
ment," declared the Ordinance of 1787. Every day the words 
of John Stuart Mill become more applicable to the American peo- 
ple : " The province of government is to increase to the utmost 
the pleasures, and to diminish to the utmost the pains, which 
men derive from each other." 

The school of the future must emphasize character. This is 
but a recurrence to the principles of our fathers. The tendency 
of the times is towards the worship of the human intellect, the 
enthronement of reason, and to put aside all religious sanctions 
and restraints. Admitting the convenience of moral lives, the 
tendency is to sever morality and religion, to look for the fruit 
when the stock has been cut off at the root. Washington fore- 
saw his country's danger, when he said, "Let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained without 
religion." Jefferson wrote, " In our early struggles for liberty, 
religious freedom" — ^not freedom from religion, but religious 
freedom — " could not fail to become a primary object." To the 
formation of character our schools must address themselves, or 
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our boasted liberties will become unbridled license, and our prop- 
erty and lives be at the mercy of the incendiary and the bomb- 
thrower. Instruction in our duties to our God and our fellow- 
men should never degenerate into the inculcation of opinions as 
to minor and non-essential points of belief or polity. No one 
questions the right of the State to enforce the positive duty of 
patriotism ; nor is the right less sacred, or the duty less pressing, 
because he who is to exercise the one, or to enforce the other, 
has certain views which will make him a partisan in his acts. 

What patriotism is to partisanship, religion is to sectarianism. 
Each is the whole, in its spirit and essence, universally received; 
while the form may vary with the individual. The genius of 
our government forbids only the spirit of the proselyter, the 
trade of the partisan. It favors the life of the patriot, the in- 
fluence of the man who goes forth in the spirit of that religion 
which is drawn not from the theories of men, but frt>m the pre- 
cepts of the Sacred Scriptures. The religion I would emphasize, 
as an integral part of school-instruction, is that which recognizes 
man's right to freedom, man's right to rule, subject only to the 
" immanence of God in society." 

The spirit of the school of the future must be catholic in 
Its literal signiflcance, — ^universal, general ; and, in the derived 
sense, tolerant, sedate, complaisant, but never too easily com- 
pliant. Were the men who passed the Ordinance of 1787 to 
return to earth and journey in a palace-car from New York to 
Chicago, with but a single night upon their journey, it seems 
to me that they would say, " Progress as you have begun ; be 
tolerant ; but in God's name, in Freedom's name, in humanity's 
name, as patriots good and true, we bid you make good charac- 
ter the end of your highest efforts, and put into your schools 
whatever will build up a virtuous character." 

JosiAH Little Figkard 



OUR EDUCATION MUST BE AMERICAN. 
(For the " Fatriotic Header.") 

America, alone, of all the great nations of the earth, is depend- 
ent upon the intelligence and loyalty of her humblest classes 
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for continued existence. Other nations have centralized govern- 
mental forces and inherited prestige of authority which make 
them practically secure against the revolt of ignorance or dis- 
loyalty. We have neither. The only appeal is to the vote of 
the individual, and the humble classes are not only the more 
numerous, but they always vote, while the prosperous citizens 
are not to be uniformly depended upon at the polls. No laws 
will be enacted, none will be interpreted, as none will be exe- 
cuted, to jeopardize the united vote of the humble classes. 

In the past thirty years the wealth of America has quadru- 
pled the entire accimiulated wealth of the previous two hundred 
and fifty years, and every ten years adds one-third to the entire 
population. Millions upon millions are added to our population 
every ten years, who know little, or nothing, of our institutions, 
and not only care nothing for our traditions, but are prejudiced 
against them. They do not mingle with our reading classes, 
and have no affiliation with those instinctively loyal to American 
ideas. 

The public school is the one force, is the only force, that can 
unify all classes and conditions of society. Here we have the 
children of the nation in their entirety, and we can, if we wiU, 
teach them in the schools so much of the grandeur of our pos- 
sessions, of the heroic in our history, of the brilliant in our pros- 
perity, of the fascinating in our traditions, that the fathers of 
the future will be willing to vote for, and die, if need be, for, the 
American idea'; that the mothers of the future will teach their 
sons to develop our resources by industry, to honor the historic 
heroism of our sires, to project the brilliancy of our prosperity 
into the future, to cherish, with unwavering devotion, the tradi- 
tions of the land. 

We have no other avenue than the public school by which to 
reach the men of to-morrow ; we need no other, if only we im- 
prove the opportunities it affords. We have no school system 
by means of which we can order patriotism into the schools and 
feel sure that it will be taught. We have, however, an Ameri- 
can common-school idea, and this is more effective for good, is 
more certain to bring results, than if that idea was harnessed to 
a cumbrous system. 

Let there be engrafted upon, incorporated into, that idea, the 
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privilege, the possibility, the responsibility, of teaching the chil- 
dren and youth of to-day, what American manhood and woman- 
hood will need, to-morrow. 

It is said that when General Grant first took command of a 
laige army of troops, he established a rule from which he never 
swerved, that whenever a battle was to be fought, the last thing 
before the order of march was to see that every commander had 
his watch in time with his own. Forty-seven States and Terri- 
tories are waiting for the standard time of the American school- 
idea. Let it be Patriotism first, last, and always ; Patriotism in 
the history ; in the reading-lesson ; in the general exercises ; in 
the flags that adorn the school-rooms. 

Albsbt Edwabd WiirsHiF. 



PATRIOTIO TRAININa IN OUR SCHOOLS. 

(From Address delivered at Concord, New Hampshire, and by permission 
edited for the '' Patriotic Reader.'') 

A BEPUBLio as richly freighted as ours with the hopes and des- 
tinies of posterity cannot adford to allow any part of its popula- 
tion to grow up in ignorance of the real nature of republican 
institutions. A sense of the great interests involved in our 
splendid inheritance kindles patriotism and furnishes motives to 
high character. It is a just reproach of our schools, that, in a 
country where all are responsible for public measures, and may 
become law-makers or administrators, they do so little, by any 
direct process, for the training of statesmen and patriots. Dif- 
fused political intelligence is essential to national progress and 
national conservatism. Without this, the people may stumble 
and fall over unseen obstacles in their path. When capital and 
industry are at stake, when local jealousies or the frenzy of 
parties strike at constitutional prerogatives or the freedom of 
the state, our final appeal must be to the intelligence and pa- 
triotism of the people. The people are the depositaries of power, 
and must determine its course. 

If all our youth, springing from whatever nationality, could 
be brought to know and reflect upon the origin, history, and 
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nature of our political institutions ; if they were early made to 
realize their cost in treasure and blood, and the unspeakable 
benefits they have conferred upon the American people, we 
should have unity and strength of public spirit, and a sensibility 
to the common reputation and interests, that would be stronger 
than the pride of dominion, and a surer defence than armies and 
navies. 

This, as nothing else, would banish demoralizing customs, 
check the spirit of extravagance, give comprehensiveness and 
discrimination to the popular judgment, and elevate and purify 
the national feelings. Such teaching would tend to create a 
sense of personal independence, and give a force to the right of 
private judgment which would destroy the servitude of party 
and the blind allegiance to leaders, and put the country into the 
control of reason and law. It would go beyond this, and not 
allow the people to say, even to the law of the land, '' What thou 
biddest, unargued, I obey : so God ordains.** Such intelligence, 
such power of personal reflection and moral balance, are the 
conditions of national well-being, if not of national life. 

When the great body of the youth of successive generations 
are so taught and disciplined, we shall have order without force, 
government without arms, power without excess, and freedom 
without license. Manliness is the natural growth of such soils. 
Mere literary and scientific knowledge, broadcast in society, is 
not enough for a people who constitute and administer the gov- 
ernment. The schools of Prussia are unsurpassed in the diffu- 
sion of such knowledge ; but they do not impart to the nation 
the knowledge of the sources of political power, nor teach it 
how those powers should be organized and maintained. 

At ancient Eome the Temple of Honor was entered through 
the Temple of Virtue. The classic conception is still true. The 
temple of our civic virtue is through the school-house, and 
through it we must enter the temple of civic honor. The self- 
governed must be self-controlled by an intelligence that has been 
instructed at the oracles of philosophy and religion. The paths 
that have been trodden by Hamilton and Webster will have a 
perpetual fascination for the aspiring and ingenuous youth. The 
record of the past, in the development of civil power, through 
which we discover the laws of social growth, is marked with 
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iDjustice and stained with blood ; but it is prophetic of a better 

day, when universal freedom shall be established upon a common 

recognition of the rights of man, and a common obedience to 

the dictates of justice. 

Jamxs Willis Pattsbson. 




THE PROBLEM OP TO-DAY— PATRIOTISM THE 

GREAT SCHOOL LESSON. 

(From Address before the National Educational Association at Chicago, 
July, 1887, and by pennission edited for the " Patriotic Reader/') 

A CAREFUL reader of history cannot fail to he impressed with 
the fact that every race, and, in some measure, every generation, 
of men, seems to have had some special task, seems to have per- 
formed some special function, in the development of the world's 
civilization. Each race seems to have proclaimed some new or 
hitherto forgotten truth, or to have established some new insti- 
tution among men. This is one of the most instructive and 
cheering testimonies in human annals. The idea of government, 
for example, was early developed. It was first administered by 
the patriarch in the family, afterwards in the aggregation of 
families. Then, amid the strifes of contending households and 
their leaders, by the wisdom or brute force of some one mightier 
than the others, a tribe was established. Fired by ambition, some 
still mightier leader arose, and many tribes were consolidated 
into a nation. And at last there came forth the great empires 
of the antique world. Such an empire was Babylon I Such an 
emperor was Pharaoh I In these later days their rule would be 
intolerable ; but in their day they taught the world the possibility 
of great States. 

This was the lesson of those early times. But it was only 
one, and that among the lowest, of the lessons that men needed 
to learn. They needed religion, and the Hebrew race came forth 
as the teacher of it. It was incorporated into that people's 
daily life. It was the foundation of their body politic. The chil- 
dren of Abraham were the priests of mankind. They uttered 
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their sacred sayings with such emphasis that the world was 
compelled to listen. 

Man needed art and philosophy, and the Hellenic race came 
forward as the interpreter of these higher mysteries. It was 
the function of this marvellous people to awaken the sleeping 
intellect of the world; to call into active exercise the reason, the 
imagination and taste of mankind. And well they performed the 
task assigned them, for Grecian ideals still rule, to a great extent, 
the thinking world. 

But, in the course of events, the old idea of empire must be 
replaced by a new and better one. Instead of brute force and 
the mere will of the despot, the nations must be governed by 
principles, by wisely-ordained rules. In short, law must take 
the place of mere personal domination. And, lo, there appeared 
the great Eoman Commonwealth. Thus began the study and 
the development of jurisprudence. Law and politics began to 
be a science. 

These achievements of past generations we are, to-day, inherit- 
ing. The idea of national imity comes to us from the dawn of 
history. The religion taught by Moses has spread itself over 
the civilized world. Greek art and Greek thought have schooled 
mankind to a love and appreciation of beauty and discernment 
of truth. The legal maxims that rule our course are lineally 
derived from the Pandects and the Institutes. The nineteenth 
century is the heir of all the ages. 

Now, he is a thriftless heir who does not improve upon his 
estate. If we have taken from our predecessors, we ought to 
bequeath to those who come after us. And what shall be our 
contribution ? What shall the nineteenth century and the Ameri- 
can Eepublic bequeath to mankind ? 

May we not say that the problem of to-day is the educational 
problem ? In what age, in what country, have men made such 
vast outlays of money for the establishment of schools ? In our 
own country, one hundred millions a year are contributed to this 
one. Every civilized nation is agitating the question and seeking 
the best attainable light upon it. If the historian of a thousand 
years hence, as ho sums up the achievements of the different 
epochs in the world's annals, does not assign to this age the 
honor of being the teacher of the race, in the philosophy and 
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practice of education, then it must seem that the record he will 
make for us will be that, with the noblest opportunities ever 
enjoyed by men, we have done nothing. 

Our great lack in these days is not a lack of material wealth. 
We have grown wonderfully rich in all outward things. We 
have compelled all nature to contribute to our comfort. But 
this material prosperity must be considered, after all, a subor- 
dinate thing. The right product of the highest civilization is an 
improved humanity. What are we doing in the developing of 
noble men and women, in the way of increasing the worth and 
enlarging the power of the race ? These are the functions of a 
philosophic education. And these results ought to be achieved 
by an honest consideration of every proposed improvement. 
There must be an inspiring, uplifting, but thoughtful progress. 
When the discussions of these times are closed, when the educa- 
tional battles of the time have been fought, there ought to be 
left a priceless and permanent heritage, for the benefit of all 
mankind, — a new and nobler philosophy of education. 

And how can we better subserve the cause of true patriotism 
than by faithfulness in this great work ? What will more ef- 
fectually redound to the glory and permanent worth of this 
great Eepublic, than the development of a sound educational 
philosophy? To every teacher there is inspiration in the thought 
that he is laying the surest foimdations for true national great- 
ness. To every pupil in the schools there is healthfld stimulus 
in the thought that, by faithful study and worthy conduct, he, 
too, may prove his loyalty to his country. 

And let it not be forgotten that patriotism is one of the posi- 
tive lessons to be taught in every school. Everything learned 
should be flavored with a genuine love of country. Every 
glorious fact in the Nation's history should be emphasized, 
and lovingly dwelt upon. The names of her illustrious citizens 
should be treasured in the memory. Every child should feel 
that he is entitled to a share, not only in the blessings conferred 
by a free government, but also in the rich memories and glorious 
achievements of his country. 

KiCHASD EdWABDS. 
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THB COMINa SCHOOL-MASTER. 

(From Address before the National Teachers' Associatioiii 1892.) 

It is in the power of the public school to make the " ideal 
patriotism" the practical politics of the approaching century. 
If the schools had been mindful of this kind of training, our 
few real statesmen would not be so lonely. 

The demand upon the public school to-day is the systematic 
training of citizens. Mere talk about patriotism, in the schools, 
is not enough. The time has come when the highest ideals of 
American citizenship should be a part of the curriculum, — in 
the high schools, of course, and in the grammar school, and in 
the little school-house on the country road as well. 

The school-master holds the future of American politics. 
With the general increase of Americanism all around him, with 
the present responsiveness of our youth to patriotic subjects, 
the school-teacher is responsible for the organization of this 
unorganized impulse into a system which shall develop a new 
race of Americans. 

We shall always have parties to look after our political issues. 
We shall have politicians to look after the parties. We need 
somebody to look after the politicians. The public school is the 
only organization wide enough, and trusted enough, to render 
that service. The state fosters the school. It is the school's 
business in return to make fbr the state a substantial bottom 
of citizenship, to supply it with leaders who will lead worthily 
and intelligently, and with statesmen who will dare. 

If our educational system shall rightfully address itself to 
this responsible duty, the approaching twentieth century will 
regard the public school training as a high civic qualification, 
and will distinguish the teacher as one of the responsible officers 
of the state. All the centuries have celebrated the patriot sol- 
dier and the patriot statesman. The twentieth century must be 
made, above all, the age of the patriot school-master. 

Francis Bellamy. 
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EDUCATION OP THE INDIAN. 

After a hundred years of experimenting with the Indian 
problem, the work of the systematic education of Indian chil- 
dren at the public expense was begun by the appropriation of 
the sum of $30,000 in 1877, which amount was increased, year 
by year, until in 1892 it reached the sum of $2,291,650. 

The schools have been organized with great care and man- 
aged economically and efficiently, and are accomplishing their 
important work most satisfactorily. A carefully-graded course 
of study, extending through eight years, is in use ; the schools 
have been put under the rules of the Civil Service ; the Indian 
country has been divided into districts, each under an expert 
school supervisor ; a compulsory law is now in operation ; there 
is a regular plan of promotion from lower to higher schools, and 
the health and morals of the pupils receive careful attention. 
Systematic training is given to the girls in domestic industries, 
and to the boys in farming, stock-raising, bee-keeping, gardening, 
fruit-raising, dairying, carpentry, blacksmithing, wagon-making, 
shoemaking, tailoring, broom-making, printing, and other handi- 
crafts. The number enrolled in the various schools, in June, 
1891, was nearly 18,000, or more than half the total number. 

There has never before been such progress in the establish- 
ment and operation of schools and the promotion of the work 
of Indian education as is being made at the present time. The 
impulse that has been given to this work during the past few 
years has been very great, and the speed at which it is now pro- 
gressing is such that, if left unchecked, it will not be long before 
provision will have been made for the education of every avail- 
able Indian child of suitable age and health. 

It is simply a question of time, and that a comparatively 
short time, when these thousands of children will emerge from 
these schools acquainted with the English language and the 
ways of civilized life, with skill in some handiwork, a taste for 
civilization, characters well formed, and an equipment sufficient 
under ordinary circumstances to enable them to earn an honest 
living and to acquit themselves in the struggle of life as men 
and women. 
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We asked the natioDS of the earth to send their representa- 
tives to the great Exposition to he held in 1893, and the idea 
most prominently forced into the minds of visitors was of neces- 
sity the marvellous contrast between what this country was as 
possessed by the Indians when Columbus discovered it and what 
it is to-day under the civilization of the white man. 

To us the question will arise again and again, " What have 
we done for the Indian during the progress of this wonderful 
national growth ?" While we have grown mighty in numbers, 
he remains a mere handful, — 66,000,000 against 250,000. Surely 
we can afford not simply to be just to this remnant of a once 
proud race, but to be generous, and it might well awaken in the 
heart of every American a sense of pride and national self- 
respect to point to the one great fact that the United States 
has made provision for the education of every Indian child 
within its borders ; that, whatever may be said of the record of 
the past, the future is made sure, and the Indian may look for- 
ward to a blending of his race with that of the conqueror and 
to participate in all the glories of our future greatness. 

Twenty-five years ago the drift of the Indians was towards 
the West. Now it is recognized as an established principle that 
they are to be permanent residents of their respective localities. 
The sentiment of the people in general is that of pity for the 
Indian, of respect for his rights, of a desire to do him justice, 
and, on the part of an increasing number, an earnest wish to 
extend to him the privileges of education, the blessings of civil- 
ization, and the fellowship of brotherhood. 

Among the causes that have been most potent in bringing 
about this marvellous change has been education. Every school 
has been an agency of civilization, and to-day throughout the 
entire Indian country the educated Indians are the progressive 
ones. They are, for the most part, the interpreters, and those 
whose good offices have been solicited in securing from the dif- 
ferent tribes the cession of their surplus lands and inducing 
them to accept of land in severalty. The returned students 
have explained to their people the kindly purpose of the gov- 
ernment towards them, have allayed suspicion, and have in a 
wonderful way helped to bring about that condition of things 
above described. The influence of these schools of learning in 
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promoting the civilization of these people, in bringing about 
and maintaining peace between them and the whites, and in 
preparing them for citizenship and absorption into our national 
life has been all and more than the most ardent friends of Indian 
education could have expected. The fact remains, notwith- 
standing all that may be said by pessimistic observers, that the 
Indians have entered upon a new era, and that for them there 
is an outlook and a future. The old order of things is passing 
away, and a new one is dawning. The rising generation of 
Indians, the children that are coming upon the scene to-day, 
look forward and not backward. Their faces are illumined by 
the rising sun, their hearts are big with hope, their minds are 
expanded with expectation, their little hands are outstretched, 
eager to grasp that which the future seems about to bestow 
upon them. 

Shall they be disappointed ? Shall their hopes be blasted ? 
Shall the sun be turned back in its course for them ? Must they 
again set their faces towards the setting sun ? Shall schools be 
closed to them, and they be forced back into the gloom and de- 
spair of the past, instead of being allowed to press forward into 
the glory of the future? Justice, philanthropy, patriotism, 
Christianity answer, No ! And let the people, all the people, 
speaking through their representatives in Congress, answer, No I 

Thomas J. Mobgav. 
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mSTRUOTION IN OIVIOS AS A PATRIOTIC DUTY. 

(From Address of the Secretary of the American Institute of Ciyios, at 
San Francisco, Galifomiai at the Annual Meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association, July, 1888. Edited, by permission, for the *' Patriotic 
Beader.") 

Ths existence and perpetuity of a nation based upon universal 
suffrage, give the school a prominence, and impose duties and 
responsibilities upon the educator, that do not exist under any 
other form of government. The school is not merely local, utili- 
tarian, communal, a place where the pupil goes, simply to acquire 
specific knowledge and culture that may be useful to him in 
private life ; but, in an eminent sense, is a broad, national insti- 
tution, upon which the highest weal of the republic depends. 

The ideal school is the nursery of intelligent citizenship, and 
the inspiring source of a sterling type of genuine patriotism. 
The age is a progressive one. The demands of our advancing 
civilization require that the curriculum of study should be broad- 
ened, from time to time. An enlightened pubUc sentiment con- 
firms this position, prompts the people to munificent donations 
for schools of every grade, from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sity, and the State willingly stands pledged to pay the necessary 
cost, while reasonably demanding that the school system should 
be so complete and comprehensive as to justify the vast expen- 
diture. 

The humblest citizen is interested in the maintenance and im- 
provement of the public-school system, because it lies at the foun- 
dation of our national existence. The active duties of private 
and public life are better performed by intelligent and cultivated 
men and women, than by the ignorant and uncultured. 

To make certain these results, the schools must train the 
young to become intelligent voters, fair-minded jurymen, upright 
judges, discreet and honest legislators, and incorruptible execu- 
tive officers. 

The early statute laws of Massachusetts had this in view, when 
they specifically enjoined upon " all instructors of youth to exert 
their best endeavors to impress upon the minds of the children 
and youth committed to their care and instruction, the principles 
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of piety and justice, a sacred regard for truth, love of country, 
humanity, universal benevolence,'* and other, enumerated, kin- 
dred virtues, " which are an ornament to human society, and the 
basis upon which a republican constitution is founded." 

The time has come when the essential elements of civic in 
struction should be given in all grades of our public schools. 
This branch of education will tend to awaken and stimulate sen- 
timents of genuine loyalty to duty, and patriotism in the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the State and nation. Such teaching 
will develop principles of action that give dignity to the indi- 
vidual, increase respect and reverence for the home, and exert 
a salutary influence in the discharge of all public and private 
obligations. Whatever makes the individual citizen more intel- 
ligent and conscientious in the discharge of active personal duty 
will improve both State and nation. 

It may not be necessary to change a school curriculum, if the 
work of the teacher be permeated by the purpose to make the 
facts and principles of good citizenship the life, the very soul, 
of the school. The pupil should absorb the love of country as 
fireely as he breathes in pure air. It should surround him in the 
teaching atmosphere of the school itself. History, geography, 
biographical reading, and all departments of science, furnish the 
opportunities through which to inspire youth with ambition to 
fit themselves for future usefulness as good citizens. We em- 
phasize the fact that this education must be begun early, to 
secure the best, the highest results. Lord Bacon said, " Com- 
monwealths and good governments do nourish virtue, grown, 
but do not mend the seeds." The young child, the enfant ter- 
rible, has to bo converted, by education, into a citizen, active and 
useful, or he will grow up to become an adult, of ignorance, the 
tool of demagogism. 

But lessons must be given, calculated to make the children 
and youth of our land honest and upright, as well as active 
members of the body politic. Instruction in character-building 
cannot be given through a few inert formula, solemn maxims, 
or even by special exhortations. It must blossom out in all 
school training, and be combined with that other fundamental 
law, — that good manners, the amenities of polite society, and 
the graces of fraternity and kindness of heart, must enter into 
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the preparation of the young for the trying ordeals of active 
world-Kfe. 

The trae wealth of a nation is not found in its material acou- 
mulations, or in the skill of its people to make money, but in 
its men and women of character and culture who aim in all the 
relations of life to elevate and ennoble humanity. Such a train- 
ing will prepare the young to become a blessing to themselves, 
ornaments to society, and the bulwarks of the State. 

William Eyabtb Shsldov. 



THE PATRIOTIC CHAUTAUQUA MOVEMENT. 

(From **The Chautauqua Movement/' edited, by permission, for the 
" Patriotic Reader.") 

We need an alliance and a hearty co-operation of Home, 
Pulpit, School, and Shop; an alliance consecrated to universal 
culture for young and old ; fbr all the days and weeks of the 
year; for all the varied faculties of the soul, and in all the 
possible relations of life. 

Love of country and the spirit of a pure and exalted patriot- 
ism must find their quickening and their highest development 
in the ideas which these institutions embody and represent, the 
home idea of mutual love and tenderness, the church idea of 
reverence and conscientiousness, the school idea of personal cul- 
ture, and the shop idea of diligence, economy, and mutual help. 
The young and the old need these things. The rich and the 
poor need them. Capital and labor need them. 

Chautauqua has, therefore, a message and mission for all. It 
exalts education, the mental, social, moral, and religious culture 
of all, everywhere, without exception. It pleads for a universal 
education ; for plans of reading and study ; for all legitimate 
enticements and incitements to ambition ; for all necessary adap- 
tations as to time and topics ; for ideal associations which shall 
at once excite the imagination and set the heart aglow. Chau- 
tauqua stretches over the land a magnificent temple, broad as 
the continent, lofty as the heavens, into which homes, churches, 

24 
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Bohoolfl, and shops may build themselves, as parta of a splendid 
university, in which people of all ages and conditions may be 
enrolled as students. It says, *' Unify such eager and various 
multitudes. Let them read the same books, think along the 
same lines, sing the same songs, observe the same sacred days, 
— days consecrated to the delights of a lofty intellectual and 
spiritual life." 

A plan of this kind, simple in its provisions, limited in its re- 
quirements, accepted by adults as well as youth, appealing to 
the imagination as well as the conscience, must work miracles, 
intellectual social, and religious, in household, neighborhood, 
and nation. It brings parents into ftdler sympathy with their 
children, at the time when sympathy is most needed, — sympathy 
with them in their educational aims, sympathy with them in 
lines of reading and study. It incites and assists youth, at school, 
to do good work in preparation and recitation, protects against 
the temptations of play-ground and class-room, inspires them to 
higher courses of study and a grander conception of the respon- 
sibility and honor of American citizenship. 

Such education must increase the power of the people in poli- 
tics, augmenting the independent vote which makes party leaders 
cautious where lack of conscience would make them careless con- 
cerning truth and honesty. It must tend to a better understand- 
ing between the classes of society, causing the poor to honor wealth 
won by honest work, economy, and skill ; to despise winners of 
wealth, when greed and trickery gather the gold ; to hate sham 
and shoddy.; to avoid struggles between capital and labor, and 
to promote, in all possible ways, the glorious brotherhood of hon 
esty, sympathy, and culture, — a culture that addresses itself to 
all sides of a man's nature. 

The Chautauqua movement is based upon the idea that the 
whole of life is a school, and that a broad catholic basis of read- 
ing and study is attainable, alike promotive of the principles 
of the noblest Christian citizenship, and true to the law of all 
noble living, that " he who most wisely loves his own denomina- 
tion or party is likely to love others generously," so that the 
fruitage for his country, and the world, shall be that glorious 

liberty with which Christ shall make all men free. 

John Hsyl Yikobnt. 
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TEIMPBRANOB EDUCATION THE PATRIOT'S ALLY.- 
THROUGH OUR YOUTH THE NATION LIVES. 

(Extract from Address of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Superintendent of Sden 
tiflc Instruction of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, before th« 
Committee on Education and Labor, United States Senate, January 26, 
1886, in favor of the bill " providing for the study of Physiology and Hy- 
giene and the effects of intoxicating, narcotic, and poisonous substances 
upon the life, health, and welfare, by the pupils in the public schools of the 
Territories, and of the District of Columbia, and in the Military and Naval 
Academies." Edited, by permission, for the ^* Patriotic Reader.'' 

Similar enactments have been secured, under the same auspices, in nearly 
all the States of the Union, — that of Louisiana as late as July, 1888. The 
imitative Japanese have reproduced some of the books so endorsed, and in 
Europe the same work has been organized, as appealing to every paternal 
and patriotic instinct that protects home and country. The Sandwich Islands, 
as well as Japan, have these text-books in their own lang^ge ; and the 
school-book-publishing houses of America are in harmony of purpose to 
advance the cause.) 

GuB fathers believed a government of the people possible, and 
thus the Eepublic was bom, with all its great destinies anchored 
to the masses, with all its possibilities dependent upon the ca- 
pacity of individual citizens for self-government, and that ca- 
pacity again dependent upon the enlightenment of the conscience 
and the understanding. Our fathers were far-seeing men. They 
did not leave this enlightenment of the conscience and under 
standing to the hap-hazard teaching of the street, of society, oi 
even of the home or the church. Their underlying philosophy 
was the now accepted axiom, that " whatever we should have 
appear in the character of citizenship must be wrought into that 
character through the schools." As those times were simple, so 
were their schools. 

But the curriculum of our schools has kept pace with the de- 
mands of our citizenship. When the war of 1861 burst upon 
us, it found a nation of civilians on both sides of the Potomac. 
That struggle was greatly prolonged, while " the boys in blue 
and in gray" were being transformed into soldiers. Taught by 
that experience, many a State said, " This must never happen 
again," and added military drill for schools where boys were old 
enough to carry a musket. 
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But a greater evil is in all our land, to-day, than the one that 
temporarily estranged us in ante^eUum days. Uncle Tom could 
say, '^ This body is Massa Legree's slave, but this soul is Gtod'e 
free man." No slave of alcohol can say that. Enslaved soul and 
body are its victims, who are not an alien race, thus subjugated, 
but are our own sons and brothers, husbands and fkthers, the 
best-beloved from the homes of an otherwise happy and pros- 
perous people. A " first-bom has been slain" by this destroyer, 
in all this fair land, between the oceans, the lakes, and the gulf 
Never has any evil so undermined the character of our citizen- 
ship, and therefore proved so great an evil to our free institu- 
tions. Alarmed at the inroads of this enemy, the friends of this 
reform are knocking at the doors of the schools for relief. We 
come to ask for an enactment that shall result in the enlighten- 
ment of the consciences and understanding of the people, not 
as to the vice and evil of drunkenness, of which all are now 
assured, but as to the nature of alcohol, and of its effects upon 
the human system, that, thus forewarned, our youth may be fore- 
armed. 

It is one of the most hopefrd characteristics of our people, as 
a whole, that when they are convinced of evil they rise, rebuke, 
and correct even their own vices. The States of Vermont, Mich- 
igan, and New Hampshire in one year made their school-houses 
the legal allies of the temperance reform. New York followed 
in 1884. The people said, '^This is a sensible method of dealing 
with the evil. It is prevention. It is taking the whole question 
out of the realm of conflicting sentiment, and putting it on the 
basis of intelligence." There are one million five hundred thou- 
sand children in the schools of New York, and, since the passage 
of the law, those children are being pre-empted for sobriety. A 
decade will change the political situation on the alcohol question, 
in that and every State thus training its children and youth. 
The intent is, that when the pupil learns about the various organs 
of the body he shall learn the consequences following to those 
organs from the use of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics. If, 
when the conscience and understanding are enlightened, the in- 
dividual citizen will not choose the right, then this movement is 
a mistake, and our government will fall ; for either alcohol must 
go under, or the government of the people will perish. 
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I am here, gentlemen, not merely as a person, but in a repre- 
sentative capacity. There are two hundred thousand Christian 
women who are praying this morning for the results of this 
hour. They are in every city, in every town, all over this broad 
land, in every State and every Territory. They represent the 
homes, the Christian homes, of America. If we save the chil- 
dren to-day, we shall have saved the nation to-morrow. In the 
name, then, of this womanhood, I stand here, to plead for the 
children who will be taught in the specified territory covered 
by this bill, and likewise for the influence of such legislation. 
Wherever our flag shall be unfurled over this and other lands 
throughout all Christendom, will be felt the blessed example, 
if this Congress of the United States shall thus provide for the 
Temperance Education of the children under its jurisdiction. 

Mary Hannah Hunt. 



THE NINETEENTH CENTURY SHAPES THE TWEN- 
TIETH.— PATRIOTISM m SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

(From Address of President Gkites, of Butgers College, New Jersey, 1887 
Edited, by permission, for the '* Patriotic Beader.") 

The eighteenth century said, at its close, '^All men shall 
govern." The nineteenth century, as it draws to a close, seems 
to sound out as key-note to the twentieth century, " Now that 
all men govern, it is decreed that all men must be laborers, too." 
" If all are to govern, all must serve. Fitness for kingship is 
proved only by ability to serve." This is the emphasized utter- 
ance of our time. Inculcated in the moral training of our youth, 
it will develop such love of country that the young men of 
to-day, while they hasten the march of America towards higher 
planes of power, will repress the spirit of war and hasten tho 
era of universal peace. 

The youth of to-day, by God's appointing, belong to the twen- 
tieth century, — ^that century whose vast titanic forces the thun- 
dering machinery of this age of steam but half foretells ; while 
the flashing light and subtle force of electricity, which we are 
only beginning to draw from its exhaustless reservoirs, give us 
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lightning-like glimpses of the vast potentialities and the intensi* 
fied activities of that unknown, coming age, in which the youth 
of the present are to be actors. 

In the next century, America is to give form and color to the 
world. The nation, which a hundred years ago was but feeling 
its way through the dark dawning of our history, now stands 
among the mightiest of earth's powers. Thoughtful men, the 
world over, are convinced that the closing decade of this cen- 
tury, like that of the last, will be a transition-period, ushering 
in great social and economic changes in Europe and throughout 
the world. It is clear that America is to be the arena for great 
experiments in legislation, for mighty battles of ideas, peaceftd, 
we hope, but certainly intense struggles, which shall decide what 
is possible and what impossible in social reforms. Already men 
are taught that the ballot is not a panacea for all evils. We 
have received into our national life certain desperate men, bred 
under Old-World despotisms, who wish to press freedom on into 
dangerous license. << There is nothing beyond republicanism, 
but anarchy," says a thoughtful writer ; and here, where the 
ultimate evolution of government has taken place, will restless 
men first attempt to live without government. We believe that 
this mighty evolution of government "of the people, by the 
people, for the people," is of God's own evoking ; and that He 
will continue so to order affairs for us, that only such institutions 
as are founded in justice and sound sense wiU be supported or 
favored for such a consummation ; but it is in the right training 
of American youth that we are to find the assurance of this 
glorious fruition. The problem of self-culture is to improve to 
the utmost one's own powers ; but the highest law is, " Each one 
for others, and for all." Every man is bound to labor steadily 
and earnestly at something for the common good. They who 
seek to limit too narrowly the use of the word " labor," and 
shut out from the term that close, accurate thinking, which is 
the hardest work a man can do, are levelling down, not up. The 
basis for brotherhood among men is not that mere power of 
brawn which marks the horse or the ox. When it is understood 
that " labor" includes all who work with hands or brain, and 
that every man, rich or poor, is under obligation to " labor" foi 
the common weal, all dangerous socialistic talk of the natural 
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antagonism between labor and capital will become pointless, 
^o man is truly educated until he has learned to work from 
other than purely selfish motives ; and a truly liberal course of 
study gives a man a broader and deeper sense of fellowship with 
other 9ien. It culminates in what one has well called << the sub- 
ordination of culture to the nobler aim of building up the insti- 
tutions of humanity/' Scholars need not be dreamers. College- 
bred men have this advantage over competitors of equal natural 
ability, that they have learned to take broad views and to fore- 
cast the future from the wise study of the past. The past 
awakes and lives again for good in such men. 

To the school and the college attaches vast responsibility for 
the ftiture of America. A wholesale regeneration of the race is 
not possible. Society will be purified, institutions will be made 
better, and kept better, only as men are made better, one by 
one. And to teachers, co-operating with Christian homes and 
the Church of the living Grod, is intrusted the preparation for 
noble, patriotic service, of those who shall be " the men of light 
and leading" in the century so close at hand. 

The people must be educated, for the people rule. With us, 
in the form of government which Providence has given us, and 
in which we believe, the people are King ; and the loyal hope 
and prayer of our heart is, " May God save the King I" 

MsBBiLL Edward Gates 



TO THBB, O COUNTRY. 

(Written by Miss Anna Philipine Eichberg, at the age of fifteen. Mnsio 
by Professor Julius Eichberg, of the Boston Conservatory of Music. Used, 
by permission of Oliver Ditson & Co., for the " Patriotic Beader.") 

To thee, O country great and free. 

With trusting hearts we cling ; 
Our voices, tuned by joyous love. 

Thy power and praises sing ; 
Upon thy mighty, faithful heart 

We lay our burdens down ; 
Thou art the only friend who feels 

Their weight without a frown. 
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For thee we daily work and strive, 

To thee we give our love, 
For thee with fervor deep we pray 

To Him who dwells above. 
O Grod, preserve our Fatherland, 

Let Peace its Euler be, 
And let her happy kingdom stretch 

From north to southmost sea. 

The following is a portion of an address delivered before the 
Bhode Island State Normal School, — ^graduating class of 1888, 
by General Thomas Jefferson Morgan, D.D., Principal : 

What is civic virtue ? What is it to be a good citizen ? What ideal will 
you hold before your pupils ? Let me help you answer. 

The good citizen is he who, by intelligence and thrift, is able not only to 
maintain himself, but to add to the general prosperity. There should be no 
drones in society; all should be producers. Inability, alone, exonerates 
any citizen from honest labor, either with hand or brain. We are all chil- 
dren of one Father, joint heirs of the heritage of nature, " earth, air, fire, 
and water,'' and so associated as to be mutually dependent upon each other. 

The State, mother of us all, makes wealth possible, gives to life some of 
its greatest attractions, and has a right to claim from the citizen that he shall 
not simply pay taxes and perform public service, but give freely of his 
means, for public improvements, libraries, and both educational and chari- 
table institutions. As a child of the State, he should exhibit a filial regard 
for its honor, advancement, and progress. 

In a republic which is '^ a government of the people, by the people, for 
the people,'' every citizen should take an active, intelligent, and honest part 
in political matters. Liberty is a responsibility. To vote is a duty. Every 
school should teach every boy to regard the ballot as a trust to be used for 
the public weal. The man who sells his vote bargains away his manhood. 
He who corrupts the franchise, by any means, is a public enemy. To vote 
wrong may be a blunder. To refuse to vote is a crime. 

Another element of civic virtue is obedience to law. If we set it at de- 
fiance we strike a blow at the foundations of society. The bulwark of oui 
liberties is the loyalty of citizens, a ready, constant, intelligent obedience to 
the State. Fonder well the great experiment of freedom on this continent ; 
think what issues for humanity hang on the result ; consider the perils that 
threaten it, and how great a privilege it is to train youth for American 
citizenship. The republic is safe if school-teachers do their whole duty. 
See that you do your part, in sending out from your schools those who will 
enter into life's active duties with the loftiest motives of patriotism, public 
spirit, and devotion to duty. 



THE FUTURE OF AMERICA FORESHADOWED. 



INTRODUCTION. 

DuBiNQ the year 1780, Thomas Pownall, a former governor of 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, revisited America, and upon his 
return to England depicted American destiny, as one of " world- 
wide control," in these emphatic terms : 

" Nature has removed America from the Old World and all its embroiling 
and wrangling politics ; without an enemy or a rival, or the entanglement of 
alliances. This New System has taken its equal station with the Nations of 
the earth. Here, no laws frame conditions on which a man is to exercise 
this or that trade. The civilizing activity of the human race forms the 
growth of the State. We see all the inhabitants not only free, but allowing 
universal naturalization to all who wish to be so. In agriculture and me- 
chanical handicrafts, the New World has been led to the improvement of im- 
plements, tools, and machines ; leading experience by the hand, to many a 
new invention. In a country like this, where every man has the free and 
full exertion of his powers, an unabated application and perpetual struggle 
sharpen the wits and give training to the mind. This spirit of analyzing 
the mechanical powers hath established a kind of instauration of science in 
their hands. Here, many a philosopher, politician, warrior, emerges from 
the wilderness, as the seed rises out of the ground where it hath lain buried 
for a season. 

The Independence of America is fixed as fate. The government of the 
new empire is young and strong, and will struggle by the vigor of internal 
principles of life against disorders, and surmount them. The nature of the 
coast, and of the winds, renders navigation a perpetual, moving intercourse 
of communication ; and the waters of the rivers render inland navigation 
but a further process of that communication ; all of which becomes, as it 
were, one vital principle of life, extending through one organized being, one 
Nation. Will that enterprising spirit be stopped at Gape Horn, or not pass 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope ? Before long, they will be found trading 
in the South Sea, in the Spice Islands, and in China. Commerce will open 

877 
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the door to emigration. By constant intercommunication, America will 
approach, every day, nearer and nearer to Europe. 

" North America has become a new Primary Planet, which, while it takes 
its own course, must shift the centre of gravity. '' 

Bx-President Theodore Dwight Woolse^, of Yale College, a 
most eminent scholar in all that bears upon international relation 
and prospect, has uttered a similar sentiment, in this form : 

" The United States may well be envied by the other nations of Christen- 
dom, for the very reason that it is not forced by its position to form a league 
with other weak States against some unscrupulous conqueror ; and still more 
for the reason that they have had no policy, as yet, such as would force other 
States into a league against them. We may felicitate our country in that 
neither its form of government, nor its position and neighborhood in the 
world, nor any conceivable aims of its own, will be likely to make questions 
touching a balance of power, anything more than historical speculations. 
We can be sure that there are no existing States in the world which would 
purposely pick a quarrel with us, when they must send their fleets and armies 
across a thousand leagues of sea to decide it. We can be equally certain that 
no unions of remote and neighboring powers will seek to engage in serious 
wars against us ; nor can we, at present, conceive of any such madness as 
would urge us out of our sphere, to enter into the wars of the European 
world, or into any foreign war.*' 

This comparative isolation of America, for the time being, 
removes temptations to colonize, and so develops domestic inti- 
macies that an irresistible force would promptly repel assault. 
Education is so universal, that peaceful industry and honorable 
dealing at home and abroad have become an appreciated policy, 
as well as a substantial armor. Diversified industries rapidly 
aid in the assimilation of varied labor. The predominant race 
and language quickly absorb others. Even banners and watch- 
words, at first strange, are soon interpreted by that quick sym- 
pathy which has already converted millions, coming from other 
lands and climes, into useful and loyal citizens of the Great Ee- 
pubb'c. America may yet become, as the grandest possible frui- 
tion of her destiny, the Pacificator of all international disputes. 
It is the mission of a perfected Christian civilization to realize 

"THE NEIGHBORHOOD OP THE WORLD." 

The forecast of Governor Pownall, in 1780, and the wise con. 
servatism of President Woolsey, are based upon the relations of 
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America to Europe, chiefly. Europe, herself, abeady accepts as 
a &ct the absolute independence of America, but watches with 
more intense concern the new, the civilized Asia. At the Berlin 
Conference in 1878, Count Schouvaloff, the Bussian member, 
urged upon his colleagues a united effort to prevent the expor- 
tation of modem arms and machinery to China and India; espe- 
cially declaring that the famines which desolate those countries, 
coupled with the limited range of diet common to their peoples, 
would at no distant day lead them to inquire into the cause of 
contrast between their position and that of the wealthy nations 
of the West, and that, if they once had arms, and modem mate- 
rial of war, the entire armies of Europe could not preserve the 
treasure in their capitals from a destructive invasion. 
A published outlook, in 1876, used this language : 

** The eyer-increasing responsibilities that attend the rapid increase of the 
world's population, and the commercial enterprise which brings half-civilized 
and semi-barbarous peoples into intimacy and interfusion wiUi less populous 
but better educated nations, are pregnant with issues which provoke human 
passion and human conflict. Tidal waves of armed ignorance, superstition, 
and brutalism are not impossible simply because a select minority of the 
earth's inhabitants are enlightened as well as civilized. History has recorded 
such events, under circumstances no more difficult than the future may evolve. 
The flnal issue must be resolved by an intelligent recognition of a common 
obligation, to be just to all ; or the conflicts of physical force will go beyond 
their true mission and introduce unparalleled conflict." 

Already the foundries, machine-shops, docks, and modern ap- 
pliances by which to equip her armies and control her own 
Pacific seas, have renewed the agitation in Europe as to the 
ultimate issue of an open rupture with China. She can spend 
a million of men a month and not feel it. Her doors were forced 
open, against her will, at the behest of opium. The outflow from 
those open doors has even forced upon America the largest pos- 
sible latitude of domestic police regulations^ within the range of 
international comity. President Woolsey has used the term 
"neighborhood in the world." In fact, there is no such possibil- 
ity as an isolated nation, any more. All are neighbors. Neither 
is the experience of Cortez with Mexico to be realized by any 
power, in dealing with China. Her wisdom, her learning, her 
mechanical genius, her intense nationality, and her exceptional 
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veneration for her own past history, can give to her an aggresive 
force not easily estimated. It is for America wisely to guard 
her home institutions from the taint of Eastern demoralization, 
while never losing her consciousness that in her impartiality, as 
well as in her pervasive Christianity, lie her invincible strength 
and her true glory. 

On the 22d of December, 1862, Senator Henry S. Lane, a 
native of Kentucky, and a veteran of the Mexican War, thus 
glanced at our future, expressing views as to existing temporary 
differences, in harmony with those afterwards so vigorously an- 
nounced by Justice Lamar in his address, at the unveiling of 
Calhoun's statue (cited on page 486), and by Senator Stephens 
in his tribute to Mr. Lincoln (cited on page 499). 

In the midst of this sea of blood I see a way of deliverance in order to 
pass to the promised land of peace and security. I will not believe, I can- 
not believe, that under the baleful influence of human slavery this model 
republic is to be blotted out from the histoiy of nations. Here, for the first 
time in the history of the whole world, two different civilizations meet, face 
to face, and contend for mastery. The wise purposes of Providence for 
which the government was planted forbid me to believe it. Our mission is 
not yet accomplished. In the midst of all these convulsions, a homogenous 
and harmonious republic, based upon human liberty and human rights, shall 
yet be established. In the midst of these contending factions, yes, far off in 
the future, I catch the light of institutions more beneficent, more grand, 
more perfect than have ever yet existed in the tide of time. I will not for a 
moment despair of the republic. No people on earth have shown such self- 
forgetfiilness, such self-sacrifice, such lofty patriotism, as the people of the 
United States have shown. With these elements of strength, relying upon 
ourselves, relying upon God, the republic is safe. 



THE TRIUMPHS OP OUR LANaUAGB. 

Now gather all our Saxon bards, let hearts and harps be strung. 

To celebrate the triumphs of our good Saxon tongue ; 

For, stronger far than hosts that march with battle-fiags unfUrled, 

It goes, with Freedom, thought, and truth, to rouse and rule the world. 
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Stout Albion learns its household lays on every surf- worn shore. 
And Scotland heara it echoing far as Orkney's breakers roar ; 
From Jura's crags, and Kona's hills, it floats on every gale, 
And warms with eloquence and song the homes of Innisfail. 

On many a wide and swarming deck, it scales the rough wave's crest, 
Seeking its peerless heritage, the fresh and fruitful West ; 
It climbs New England's rocky steeps, as victor mounts a throne ; 
Niagara knows and greets the voice, still mightier than his own. 

It spreads where winter piles deep snows on bleak Canadian plains, 

And where, on Essequibo's banks, eternal summer reigns ; 

It glads Acadia's misty coasts, Jamaica's glowing isle. 

And bides where, gay with early flowers, green Texan prairies smile. 

It lives by clear Itasca's lake, Missouri's turbid stream. 

Where cedars rise on old Ozark, and Kansas' waters gleam ; 

It tracks the loud swift Oregon through sunset valleys rolled, 

And soars where Californian brooks wash down their sands of gold. 

It sounds in Borneo's camphor groves, on seas of flerce Malay, 
In flelds that curb old Gkinges' flood, and towns of proud Bombay ; 
It wakes up Eden's flashing eyes, dark brows, and swarthy limbs ; 
The dark Liberian soothes her child with English cradle-hymns. 

Tasmania's maids are wooed and won in gentle Saxon speech ; 
Australian boys read Crusoe's life by Sydney's sheltered beach ; 
It dwells where Afric's southmost capes meet oceans broad and blue, 
And Nieuveld's rugged moimtains gird the wide and waste Karroo. 

It kindles realms so far apart, that, while its praise you sing. 

These may be clad with autumn's fruits, and those with flowers of spring ; 

It quickens lands whose meteor lights flame in an Arctic sky. 

And lands for which the Southern Cross hangs its orbed fires on high. 

It goes with all that prophets told, and righteous kings desired, 
With all that great apostles taught, and glorious Greeks admired. 
With Shakespeare's deep and wondrous verse, and Milton's lofty mind, 
With Alfred's laws and Newton's lore, to cheer and bless mankind. 

Mark, as it spreads, how deserts bloom, and Error flees away, 
As vanishes the mist of night before the star of day ; 
But, grand as are the victories whose monuments we see, 
They are but as the dawn which speaks of noontide yet to be. 
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Take heed, then, heirs of Saxon fame, take heed, nor once disgraoe, 

With deadly pen or spoiling sword, our noble tongue and race. 

Go forth prepared, in every clime, to love and help each other. 

And judge tiiat they who counsel strife would bid you smite a brother. 

Go forth, and jointly speed the time by good men prayed for long. 
When Christian States, grown just and wise, will scorn revenge and wrong, — 
When Earth's oppressed and savage tribes shall cease to pine or roam. 
All taught to prize these English words, — ^Faith, Freedom, Heaven, and 
Home. 

JUiES GiLBORNE LTONS. 



THE ANGLO-SAXON AND THE WORLD'S FUTURE. 

(Revised, from " Our Country," by the author, for the " Patriotic Reader.") 

Evert race which has deeply impressed itself on the human 
family has been the representative of some grand idea which 
has given direction to the nation's life, and fbrm to its civiliza- 
tion. The noblest races have always been lovers of liberty. 
That love ran strong in the German blood, and has profoundly 
influenced the institutions of all the branches of the great Ger- 
man family ; but it was left for the Anglo-Saxon branch fully 
to recognize the right of the individual to himself, and formally 
declare it the foundation-stone of government. 

The two great needs of mankind, that men may be lifted 
into the light of the highest Christian civilization, are, — first, a 
pure, spiritual Christianity, and, second, civil liberty. These are 
the forces which have contributed most to the elevation of the 
human race, and must continue to be the mrOst efficient ministers 
to its progress. The Anglo-Saxon, as the great representative 
of these two ideas, sustains peculiar relations to the world's 
future ; and in the fact of his rapidly-increasing strength, we 
have wellnigh a demonstration of his destiny. During two 
hundred years since the reign of Charles the Second, our popu- 
lation has increased two-hundred-and-fifty-fold. Already the 
Anglo-Saxon race, though comprising only one-fifteenth part of 
mankind, rules more than one-third of the earth's surface, more 
than one-fourth of its people, and increases more rapidly than 
all the races of continental Europe. Emigration from Europe, 
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which is certain to increase, exerts a modifying influence on the 
Anglo-Saxon stock ; but their descendants are sure to be Anglo- 
Saxonized. !North America is to be his great home, the prin- 
cipal seat of his power, the centre of his life and influence. 

Charles Sumner wrote of the coming time, when " the whole 
continent with all its various States shall be a Plural TTnit, with 
one Constitution, one Liberty, and one Destiny," and when "the 
national example will be more puissant than Army or ITavy, for 
the conquest of the world." It needs no prophet's eye to see 
that the civilization of the TTnited States is to be the civilization 
of America, and that the future of the continent is ours. 

Our national genius is Anglo-Saxon, but not English. The 
race is already more effective here than in the mother-country, 
and this superiority is due, in a large manner, to its highly-mixed 
origin. What took place a thousand years ago, and more, in 
England, again transpires to-day, in the United States. There 
is a new commingling of races of substantially the same element 
that constituted the original Anglo-Saxon mixture, and Herbert 
Spencer says, " It is to be inferred from biological truths that 
the eventual mixture of the allied varieties of the Aryan race 
will produce a more powerful type of man than has hitherto 
existed, — a type more plastic, more adaptable, and more capable 
of understanding the modification needful for complete social 
life, and that, whatever tribulations they may have to pass 
through, the Americans may reasonably look forward to a time 
when they will have produced a civilization grander than any 
the world has known." " Already," says Dr. Clarke, " the Eng- 
lish language, saturated with Christian ideas, gathering up into 
itself the best thought of all the ages, is the great agent of civ- 
ilization throughout the world, and moulding the character of 
half the human race." Jacob Grimm, the German philologist, 
said of this language, " It seems chosen, like its people, to rule 
in future times, in a still greater degree, in all the comers of 
the earth." He predicted, indeed, that the language of Shake- 
speare would eventually become the language of all mankind. 
Is not Tennyson's noble prophecy to find its fulfilment in Anglo- 
Saxondom's extending its domain and its influence 

" Till the war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle-flags are furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Pederation of the world' ' ? 
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Let UB weld together in a chain the links of our logic which 
bind UB to our destiny. It is manifest that the Anglo-Saxon 
holds in his hands the destinies of all mankind for ages to come. 
It is evident that the TTnited States is to be the home of this 
race, the principal seat of his power, the great centre of his in- 
fluence. It is equally true that the great West, because it con- 
tains twice the room and resources of the East, is to dominate 
the ITation's future, and that this very generation is to deter- 
mine the character, and hence the destiny, of the West. May 
God, therefore, open the eyes of this generation to behold the 
possibilities within the Christian patriot's grasp; to foster in 
our youth that love of country which finds its grandest fruition 
in purity as well as power, and assimilates all incoming races to 
the type which can be perfected only through a pure Christianity 
and universal civil liberty I 

When JNTapoleon drew up his troops before the Mamelukes, 
under the shadow of the Pyramids, pointing to the latter, he 
said to his soldiers, " Eemember that from yonder heights forty 
centuries look down upon you I'' Men of this generation, fr^m 
the pyramid-top of opportunity on which Grod has set us, we look 
down on forty centuries I We stretch our hand into the future 
with power to mould the destinies of unborn millions. 

" We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awful time, 
In an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime.'' 

We, of this generation and nation, occupy the Gibraltar of 
the ages which commands the world's future. 

JosiAH Stbokg. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OP OUR COUNTRY. 

It is but a few years since we entered upon the conquest of a 
country wilder than Germany in the days of CfiBsar, and ten 
times more extensive; and yet in that short space we have 
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reached a point of physical development which twenty centuries 
have not accomplished there. The forests have fallen down, the 
earth has been quarried, cities and towns have sprung up all 
over the immense extent of our land, thronged with life, and 
resounding with the multitudinous hum of traffic. The ^wful 
forces evolved by chemical and dynamic science have been sub- 
dued to man's dominion, and have become submissive to his will 
and more powerful than the old fabled genii of the Arabian tales. 
Little did our fathers, little did we ourselves, even the youngest 
of uSj dream, in the days of our childhood, when we fed our 
wondering imaginations with the prodigies wrought by those 
elemental spirits evoked by the talismanic seal of Solomon, that 
these were but faint foreshadowings of what our eyes should 
see in the familiar goings-on of the every-day life about us. Yet 
so it truly is. Ha I the steam-engine is your true elemental spirit ; 
it more than realizes the gorgeous ideas of the old Oriental 
imagination. That had its different orders of elemental spirits, 
genii of water, of earth, and of air, whose everlasting hostility 
could never be subdued to unity of purpose. This combines the 
powers of all in one, and a child may control them I Across the 
ocean, along our coast, through the length of a hundred rivers, 
we plough our way against currents, wind, and tide ; while, on 
iron roads, through the length and breadth of the land, innu- 
merable trains, thronged with human life and freighted with the 
wealth of the nation, are urging their way in every direction, 
flying through the valleys, thundering across the rivers, pant- 
ing up the sides or piercing through the hearts of the moun- 
tains, with the resistless force of lightning, and scarcely less 
swift I 

All this is wonderful I The old limitations to human en- 
deavor seem to be broken through. The everlasting conditions 
of time and space seem to be annulled. Meanwhile, the mu- 
nificent achievements of to-day lead but to grander projects 
for to-morrow. Success in the past serves but to enlarge the 
purposes of the future ; and the people are rushing onward in 
a career of physical development to which no bounds can be 

assigned. 

Oaleb Sprague Hekbt. 
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THE FUTURE OP THE UNITED STATES. 

I HAVE faith in the fntnre, because I have confidence in the 
present. With our growth in wealth and in power, I see no 
abatement in those qualities, moral and physical, to which so 
much of our success is owing ; and while thus true to ourselves, 
true to the instincts of freedom, and to those other instincts 
which, with our race, seem to go hand in hand with Freedom, 
love of order, and respect for law (as law, and not because it is 
upheld by force), we must continue to prosper. 

The sun shines not upon, has never shone upon, a land where 
human happiness is so widely disseminated, where human gov- 
ernment is so little abused, so free from oppression, so invisible, 
intangible, and yet so strong. Nowhere else do the institutions 
which constitute a State rest upon so broad a base as here ; and 
nowhere else are men so powerless, and institutions so strong. In 
the wilderness of free minds, dissensions will occur; and in the 
unlimited discussion in writing and in speech, in town-meetings, 
newspapers, and legislative bodies, angry and menacing language 
will be used ; irritations will arise and be aggravated ; and those 
immediately concerned in the strife, or breathing its atmosphere, 
may fear, or feign to fear, that danger is in such hot breath and 
passionate resolves. But outside, and above, and beyond all 
this, is the People, — steady, industrious, self-possessed, caring 
little for abstractions, and less for abstractionists, but with one 
deep, common sentiment, and with the consciousness, calm but 
quite sure and earnest, that in the Constitution and the TTnion, 
as they received them from their fathers, and as they themselves 
have observed and maintained them, is the sheet-anchor of their 
hope, the pledge of their prosperity, the palladium of their 
liberty ; and with this, is that other consciousness, not less calm 
and not less earnest, that in their own keeping exclusively, and 
not in that of any party leaders, or party demagogues, or politi- 
cal hacks or speculators, is the integrity of that Union and that 
Constitution. It is in the strong arms and honest hearts of the 
great masses, who are not members of Congress, nor holders of 
office, nor spouters at town-meetings, that resides the safety of 
the State ; and these masses, though slow to move, are irresist 
ible, when the time and the occasion for moving come. 
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I have faith, therefore, in the Future ; and when, at the close 

of this half-century, which so comparatively few of us are to 

see, the account shall again be taken, and the question be asked. 

What has New York done since 1850 ? I have faith that the 

answer will be given in a city still advancing in population, 

wealth, morals, and knowledge, — ^in a city free, and deserving, 

by her virtues, her benevolent institutions, her schools, her courts, 

and her temples, to continue free, and still part and parcel of this 

great and glorious TTnion, which may Grod preserve till Time shall 

be no more I ^ _ 

Ohables Knro. 



THE DESTINY OP OUR KBPUBUO. 

Let no one accuse me of seeing wild visions and dreaming 
impossible dreams. I am only stating what may be done, and 
what will be done. We may most shamefhlly betray the trust 
reposed in us, — ^we may most miserably defeat the fond hopes 
entertained of us. We may become the scorn of tyrants and 
the jest of slaves. From our fate, oppression may assume a 
bolder front of insolence, and its victims sink into a darker 
despair. 

In that event, how unspeakable will be our disgrace, — ^with 
what weight of mountains will the infamy lie upon our souls ! 
The gulf of our ruin will be as deep, as the elevation we might 
have attained is high. How wilt thou fall from heaven, O Lu- 
cifer, son of the morning I Our beloved country with ashes for 
beauty, the golden cord of our union broken, its scattered frag- 
ments presenting every form of misrule, from the wildest an- 
archy to the most ruthless despotism, our " soil drenched with 
fraternal blood," the life of man stripped of its grace and dignity, 
the prizes of honor gone, and virtue divorced from half its en- 
couragements and supports, — these are gloomy pictures, which 
I would not invite your imaginations to dwell upon, but only to 
glance at, for the sake of the warning lessons we may (fraw 
from them. 

Bemember that we can have none of those consolations which 
sustain the patriot who mourns over the undeserved misfortunes 
of his country. Our Home cannot fall, and we be innocentu 
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No conqueror will chain us to the car of his triumph ; no count- 
less swarm of Huns and Goths will bury the memorials and 
trophies of civilized life beneath a living tide of barbarism. Our 
own selfishness, our own neglect, our own passions, and our own 
vices will furnish the elements of our destruction. With our 
own hands we shall tear down the stately edifice of our glory. 
We shall die of self-infiicted wounds. 

But we will not talk of themes like these. We will not think 
of failure, dishonor, and despair. We will elevate our minds to 
the contemplation of our high duties, and the great trust com- 
mitted to us. We will resolve to lay the foundations of our pros- 
perity on that rock of private virtue, which cannot be shaken 
until the laws of the moral world are reversed. From our own 
breasts shall flow the salient springs of national increase. Then 
our success, our happiness, our glory, will be as inevitable as 
the inferences of mathematics. We may calmly smile at all the 
croakings of all the ravens, whether of native or foreign breed. 

The whole will not grow weak, by the increase of its parts. 
Our growth will be like that of the mountain-oak, which strikes 
its roots more deeply into the soil, and clings to it with a closer 
grasp, as its lofby head is exalted, and its broad arms stretched 
out. The loud burst of joy and gratitude, which on this, the an- 
niversary of our Independence, is breaking from the full hearts 
of a mighty people, will never cease to be heard. No chasms 
of sullen silence will interrupt its course, no discordant notes of 
sectional madness mar the general harmony. Year after year 
will increase it, by tributes from unpeopled solitudes. The 
farthest West shall hear it, and rejoice ; the Oregon shall swell 
it with the voice of its waters j the Eocky Mountains shall fling 
back the glad sound from their snowy crests. 

George Stillman Hillard 



A HAPPY COUNTRY. 

(By permission, from the " North Carolina Speaker" of Alfred Williams 
& Co., Baleigh, North Carolina.) 

In the allotments of Providence we have been placed in a 
pleasant and beautiful country, — a country washed on either 
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hand by the waters of the circling seas, and teeming with all 
the elements of prosperity and power. This glorious country, 
this chosen seat of science and of art, this happy and peculiar 
residence of civil and religious liberty, has been won for us by 
the constancy and courage of our ancestors ; it is the birthplace 
of blood and battle and prolonged disaster ; and it is ours to 
defend, ours to enjoy, and ours to transmit in untarnished splen. 
dor to posterity. 

We can only do this by looking back and drawing wisdom 
from that fountain of sacred and mighty memories which gushes 
from the rock upon which our government is based, and by look- 
ing forward and anticipating what our children and our chil- 
dren's children will expect at our hands when they shall have 
reached the shores of existence. 

The republics that have gone before speak to us from amid 
the long dark sleep of ages, and warn us to shun those breakers 
of licentiousness, anarchy, and violence, over which they went 
down in the fathomless chambers of ruin and oblivion. If we 
will listen with reverence to the warnings which they utter ; if 
we will profit by the teachings of our ancestors ; if we ^H seek 
for the old paths, and, when we find them, walk in them ; if we 
will put from us everything which tends to foster frivoUty and 
pride; if, as a people, we will cherish and cultivate towards 
each other a spirit of kindness, forbearance, and generosity ; if 
the States will be satisfied with those powers which belong to 
them, and if the General Government will perform the duties its 
framers intended it should perform ; if we will labor to dissemi- 
nate the blessings of education and the lights of religion and 
morality among all the people ; above all, if every citizen in the 
Eepublic, from the President in his palace to the day-laborer in 
his cottage, will execute the laws where it is his duty to execute 
them, and submit to the laws where it is his duty to submit ; and 
if he will enshrine all the virtues in his heart, as he may do, and 
ought to do, and wear his titles as he now wears them, only on 
his brow, then may we proudly and confidently hope that the 
renown and the glory which burst in splendor from the dark- 
ness of the Eevolution shall never die. 

Then the nations, as they rise and fall, and all the generations 
yet to be, as they come up and sweep onward to the shorea of 
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the untrodden world, may behold no land more free, more pros- 
perous, or more glorious than this, our own beloved, independent 

America 

William Woods Holdsh. 



OUR COUNTRY.— PRAOTICAIi HINTS PROM GBN- 
ERAL SHERMAN'S SCRAP-BOOK. 

(By penniflsion, edited for the " Patriotic Header.*') 

OUR LANGUAGE AND LAW TO BE SUPREME. 

(Two extracts from Speech at Banquet of Knights of St Patrick, St. Louis, 
Missouri, March 17, 1884.) 

Ws have had our War of Independence, we have had wars 
of conquest with Mexico and the Indians, and, the hardest of 
all, we have had a war with ourselves, to maintain our glorious 
Union of States, the Palladium of Liberty for the whole world. 
As one of the means to guard this Union, we must preserve the 
Anglo-Saxon language, the best medium of expression yet in- 
vented by man. It is the language of Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Bums; it is the language in which Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, 
Curran, and O'Connell pleaded for the common rights of Irish- 
men ; the same in which our Irving, Webster, Clay, and Lincoln 
made their impress on the minds and hearts of the whole human 
race. This is the work of peace ; but " peace hath her victories, 
no less renowned than war." 

The amount of labor done in " Our Country" in the last cen- 
tury is simply herculean. But increase of population, wealth, 
and physical resources does not necessarily imply strength and 
progress, unless attended by a corresponding advance in intel- 
lectual and moral qualities. There is no doubt of the existence 
of too much crime, which should command universal attention, 
if we intend to make our country what it should be, not only 
free, but safe to life and property. I am convinced that our 
people are quite as good as their fathers; but the telegraph 
collects from the four quarters of the globe everything that is 
exciting^ every morning ; whereas our fathers only heard of the 
murders and robberies in their immediate neighborhood. I do 
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hope and pray that our judges and lawyers, without endangering 
the innocent, will make punishment follow crime so sharp as to 
rob mobs and vigilance committees of their pretence to interfere, 
thereby bringing disgrace on our country, if not on civilization 
itself 

NO MORE WEST TO HUNT FOR OR TO HUNT IN. 

In my day, and within my memory, more than one hundred 
thousand miles of railroad have been built, over which steam- 
cars travel in a single day more than a horse- wagon used to do 
in a month. The country is literally gridironed with railroads, 
so that every valley and gulch is accessible to the emigrant, 
without the tedious delay of even ten years ago. The old trap- 
pers and hunters that used to rendezvous at St. Louis find their 
occupations gone, and most of them have departed for the happy 
hunting-ground of the Indians ; and the Indian finds himself 
corralled, transformed into a good Christian, or, if he still yearns 
to satisfy his native instincts, he must join some perambulating 
circus. 

It is reported of Mr. Horace Greeley that to an applicant for 
place he said, "Go West, yoxing man, and grow up with the 
country." At the beginning of this century, Ohio and Ken- 
tucky were the " Far West." As late as 1836, General Jackson, 
one of the most keen, shrewd, and penetrating observers, advised 
his old Indian enemies, for whom he had a friendship, to emi- 
grate to their present territory west of Arkansas, where they 
"would never be disturbed by white settlers." But now the 
West is obliterated, and our country is divided, like a great 
army, into a right, centre, and left, — ^the Atlantic, Mississippi, 
and the Pacific States. Thus organized, we are admirably 
prepared for the battle of life, which is defined, by highest 
authority, "to go forth, increase, multiply, and replenish the 
earth," — ^not to kill and lay waste, but to bring out of the moun- 
tains their hidden treasures, to shape them to the use of man, to 
build up bright and cheerful homes for the families yet to come. 

There has been a tendency, of late years, for our people to 
gather into cities and towns, so that lands are cheaper in Mary- 
land, Virginia, and in St. Louis County, Missouri, than thirty 
years ago, and the average wages of a clerk or shopkeeper 
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are less than those of a carpenter, mason, or even a day-k borer. 
Therefore I advise young men, instead of tramping over the 
continent in search of " the West/* to go into the country near 
their homes, get possession of a piece of land, and there accumu- 
late property, instead of money. 

"OUR COUNTRY NOT BIG ENOUGH TO DIVIDE." 

(ReBponsive to Toast at Carriage-Makers' Banquet at Southern Hotel, St 
Louis, October 16, 1884.) 

. . . This subject is very large, geographically, mineralogically, 
industrially, or in any other sense. This is a beautiful country, — 
beautiful in its form, in its majesty, in its diversity. I believe that 
the tone of public sentiment will gradually change, and that we 
will, finally, have no designation of North and South. We regard 
the whole country as a unit; whosoever dwells upon a foot 
of the soil over which the flag of the United States floats, is a 
citizen of the United States and of a common country. There 
were a few people once who thought we were big enough to 
divide into two, or maybe four, sections. They found themselves 
dreadfully mistaken ; because there shall be a single United 
States, and each and every part have its constitutional rights, un- 
questioned, and no more. The people of New York and Louisi- 
ana shall have the right to live in peace and quiet, and shall be 
protected against any foreign enemy by the General G-ovemment ; 
and as for segregating themselves away, they might as well at- 
tempt to move the Alleghany Mountains ; they cannot do it. 
They may die, or migrate to other lands ; but they cannot carry 
their country with them. 

LOCALISM. 
(From Letter in New Orleans Picayune^ May 26, 1879.) 

To love one's country, one's place of birth, is universal and 
natural, and actually seems intensified in the inverse ratio of the 
advantages of location, in a common-sense view. The natives 
of Scotland and Switzerland are famous for their love of birth- 
place, although in either country it calls for a life-struggle to 
eke out of earth enough to keep body and soul together. So in 
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South Carolina and Vermont the natives are most boastfiil of 
tilieir birthplace, when, in fact, they are among the poorest of 
the States; whereas the natives of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Kentucky, rich in soil and prolific in food, migrate like bees 
from an overcrowded hive. There is no event in life over which 
man has less control than his birthplace, and yet he will fight 
for its prejudices and traditions ; whereas the land of his adop- 
tion in manhood, in the full possession of all his faculties, and 
with deliberate judgment, is regarded with a kind of indifference. 
Mathematically, the whole is greater than a part, and is worthy 
of more respect and affection. Instead of boasting of the spot 
where one is bom, by an accident over which he has no control, I 
should suppose the boast would be of the former ; that is, every 
American should be proud of his whole country, rather than a 
part. How much more sublime the thought that you live at the 
root of a tree whose branches reach the beautiful fields of west- 
em New York and the majestic cailons of the Yellowstone, and 
that with every draught of water you take the outflow of the 
pure lakes of Minnesota, and the drippings of the dews of the 
Alleghany and Eocky Mountains I 

E PLURIBUS UNUM. 
(ExtracU from Letter to Judge Braughn, of New Orleans, Louisiana.) 

As a matter of course, each State may be the best judge of 
the interests and well-being of its inhabitants, and to that extent 
may be " sovereign ;" but its area may, like that of Louisiana, 
astride the mouth of a river common to twenty other " sovereign" 
States, have interests away beyond its own borders, and far out- 
side the knowledge and interests of local population and authori- 
ties. The people of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Montana, 
and the whole central part of the continent have a word to say 
in whatever concerns the mouth of the Mississippi. I believe the 
war settled this great question finally, and forever, just as much 
as it did the question of slavery. The power of the National 
G-ovemment must be coextensive with its dominions. It may 
abuse such power and be tyrannical, as all power may be abused ; 
but this does not alter the case. Unless it possess the right and 
power to enforce its own laws, everywhere, and at all times, it 
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ceases to be a government, and will become contemptible, reBult- 
ing in anarchy and downfall. Bivalry among the States, and 
pride at the intellectual and physical development of each, by 
its own inhabitants, are right and proper, but if a State, '* One 
of the Many," claims to be above the whole, and usurps such 
power, the Nation must suppress it, first by judicial process, 
and, if that be not sufficient, then by force. If this conclusion 
be universally recognized as the law and the fact, it never will 
occur. 

William Tecumbxh Shikmaii. 



GENEBAL GRANT'S OUTLOOK FOB AMEBIOA. 

(From Address delivered at the Vendome Hotel, Boston, April 27, 1888, by 
ex-Governor Boutwell, of Massachusetts, once a member of President Grant's 
Cabinet By permission, for the ** Patriotic Beader.'') 

One feature of G-eneral Grant's character he never fldly de- 
veloped to the public, but hints of which you will observe in his 
writings : his belief in the greatness of this country, in its insti- 
tutions, in the capacity of the English-speaking people to spread 
the cause of Christianity and of republican institutions over 
the surface of the globe. He had not an opportunity, in his 
public life, to do what was in his thought ; he had opportunity 
only for one act, not much observed, but an act which is to have 
a very important influence in the fortunes of this country, — ^the 
acquisition of a protecting power over the Hawaiian Islands, 
centrally situated in the Pacific Ocean. 

He accepted the opportunity for that acquisition, upon the 
idea that, as a country, we should turn our faces westward ; 
that Europe was already occupied; that it had a population 
already quite equal to its capacity ; that for the ftiture it was 
of but little consequence to us ; that the peoples with whom we 
should cultivate associations and alliances were the people south 
of us, upon this continent, and the people west of us, upon the 
Asiatic continent, where there are hundreds of millions of people 
waiting for an opportunity to enjoy the advantages of commerce^, 
and social and, in time, political intercourse with us. 
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To those people, to those countries, to those future events, his 
eye was turned, and, although he had not the opportunity, in 
hjB public life, to develop those ideas, and certainly only a tran- 
sient opportunity to seize upon an event, as a preliminary step 
to this great future, still he believed in the capacity of this 
country to take a central position in the a&irs of the world, and 
not by arms, for he was a man of peace, but by the forces of 
civilization, led by commercial intercourse, to exercise a power 
for good over this continent; forming alliances, not for pur- 
poses of war, or, necessarily, of defence, but for the purpose of 
infusing our institutions and our ideas, which he believed to be 
better than the institutions and the ideas of any other country, 
south, over this continent^ and westward, over Asia. 

It may not be for some of us, who are not exactly in the 
prime, to say nothing of the youth, of life, but there are those, 
now in active pursuits, who will see some of the results towardo 
which the eye of Greneral Grant in faith was turned. 

GsoBGs Sewall Boutwell. 



OUR TEKEtlTOEIAL GROWTH HAS MARKED OUR 

DUTY AND DESTINY. 

(For the "Patriotic Beader.") 

Thb Revolutionary War had been fought, and our indepen- 
dence had been won. Adams, Jay, and Franklin were to nego- 
tiate with Great Britain and France the treaty of peace. The 
Spanish Count D'Aranda suggested as our frontier boundary 
the western line of Pennsylvania, Yirginia, North Carolina, and 
Georgia. The Bourbon upon the throne of France was not 
unwilling to play into the hands of the other Bourbon upon 
the throne of Spain. Had they succeeded, the little American 
republic would have been <' cribbed and confined'^ east of the 
Appalachian Range, controlling less than three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand square miles of territory. Possibly France 
and Spain might have consented to the line of the rivers Ohio 
and the lower Mississippi. This would have given us five hun« 
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dred and fifty thousand square miles. But our three consume 
mate diplomatists cut the knot, and agreed with the British 
commissioner upon other boundaries, and the treaty was signed 
without the knowledge of France, By this diplomatic action we 
secured the Mississippi Eiver as our western frontier. This gave 
us the entire territory northwest of the Ohio, a country of great 
fertility, and, eventually, of the utmost importance, embracing 
nearly, or quite, two hundred and seventy thousand additional 
square miles. 

Thus it came to pass that the young republic began its national 
career with a territory extending from Maine to Greorgia, from 
the Atlantic to the " Father of Waters," and covering an area of 
eight hundred and twenty thousand square miles, — a territory 
almost as large as G-reat Britain, France, Spain, Grermany, and 
Italy, combined. 

There seems to be no evidence that the statesmen of that 
early day ever thought that our country would, through all 
time, need or receive any increase of territory. But an over- 
ruling and beneficent Providence shaped the destiny of the new 
Nation better than the plans of the wisest of statesmen. The 
century closed. Washington lived only in the memory of his 
grateful countrymen. Jefferson was President. Eobert R. Liv- 
ingston, our Minister to France, endeavored to purchase the 
little island of New Orleans. Napoleon was First Consul of 
Prance. He was on the eve of war with Great Britain. He 
saw clearly that England could not better open her aggressive 
action than by the seizure of New Orleans. To prevent this, 
and to replenish the overtasked French exchequer, he sold, in 
1803, to the United States, the entire Province of Louisiana, ex- 
tending from the Gulf of Mexico to latitude 49°, and from the 
river to the " Stony Mountains," covering an area of more than 
nine hundred thousand square miles. 

When Napoleon had signed the treaty, he laid down his pen, 
saying, " There ; I have, this day, forever increased the power of 
the United States, and have given to England a maritime rival 
that shall, some day, humble her pride." Prophetic words I — 
ten years later recalled by the victory of Commodore Perry on 
Lake Erie I 

In 1819 followed the purchase of Florida from Spain ; in 1845, 
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the annexation of Texas ; in 1846, the final settlement of the 
Oregon boundary; in 1848, the purchase of New Mexico and 
California from Mexico ; in 1853, the Gadsden purchase ; and 
in 1867 Secretary Seward negotiated the purchase, from Bussia, 
of Alaska. This completes our present immense territory. The 
" Stars and Stripes" now float over a vast continent, extending 
from the Atlantic to the Great Ocean, and from the Gulf to 
the Frozen Seas of the North. The Great Eepublic may now 
be considered as embracing four nearly equal quarters, of about 
nine hundred thousand square miles each : — ^the first being the 
original territory east of the Mississippi Eiver ; the second, the 
Louisiana Purchase; the third, Texas and the Mexican Prov- 
inces ; and the fourth covering Oregon and Alaska. 

It is easily seen that this remarkable increase of territory has 
been at once the opportunity and the occasion for our rapid 
growth in power, resources, and wealth. It has given us the 
gold-mines of California, the wheat-fields of Dakota, the seal- 
fisheries of Alaska, and the timber-regions of Puget Sound. It 
has offered homes and freeholds to millions of emigrants from 
all lands, and has increased beyond measure our productions and 
our exportations. 

The question now confronts us, " What shall the future be ?" 

Thomas W. Dorr, of Ehode Island, writing in 1853, used the 
following language : 

" The world is now rapidly tending to the aggregation or con- 
solidation of nations into a few great Empire-States. France 
is aiming at further accessions of territory. Germany will be, 
before many years, united in a confederation. Asia, west of the 
British dominions, will fall into the hands of Eussia or England. 
China and Japan will be Anglicized, or Americanized. The 
United States will take in the whole continent of America. 
Nor is it less certain that our republic . . . will give the casting 
vote, with a mailed hand, in favor of the freedom and progress 
of the race. . . . Let our republic be in readiness, when called 
upon in the future to decide the fate of nations, to hold up, for 
their imitation, the example of a state whose institutions are 
more conducive to the greatest freedom and welfare of mankind 
than all the world has ever seen." 

William Augustus Mowbt. 
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AMBRIOA AND ASIA IN THE FUTUBB.— AMERICA 
THE "GREAT PACIPIO POWER."* 

(By the Author of " The Mikado's Empire/' ** Oorea, the Hermit Nation," 
«* Japanese Fairy-World," " Matthew Oalbraith Perry," etc For the " Pa- 
triotic Beader.") 

DiyiNB Providence ordained in human history two great 
types of civilization,— one progressive and Western, the other 
conservative and Oriental. 

Following the course of the sun, the nations moving into 
Europe towards the Atlantic have had careers of rapid advance- 
ment, mastery over nature, permanency of historical monuments, 
but also of decay, death, ruins, silence. This we read in the his- 
tory of Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Carthage, Phoenicia, Greece, 
and Eorne. 

The other peoples, moving eastward from their highland 
homes of Asia, have filled the peninsulas, river-basins, and plains 
of the continent and islands of the Pacific, settling down into 
fixed forms of social life that have outlasted wars, dynasties, and 
political revolutions. With a less rapid and brilliant history, 
unmarked as in the West by conquests over nature, they gave 
themselves to thought and work, tenaciously adhering to certain 
great social principles. Custom made law ; writing fixed speech ; 
the reverence of the child to the parent, the subordination of 
the young to the old and of innovation to ancient and hallowed 
custom, developed a type of civilization in which conservatism 
prevailed. 

The salt of national preservation is the spirit of the fifth Sinai 
Commandment : " Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God givetJi 
thee." Hence the long life of the national fabrics of Asia and 
the steady persistence of the social type. The Asiatic empires 
are hoary with uncounted years. Many have been the con- 
querors of Persia, of Arabia, of Syria ; yet how little is the 
type of life in those countries altered! Out of the change- 
less East come religion and wisdom. Only for a little while 

* " Great Pacific Power," — words used by President Arthur. 
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the annexation of Texas ; in 1846, the final settlement of the 
Oregon boundary; in 1848, the purchase of New Mexico and 
California from Mexico ; in 1853, the Gadsden purchase ; and 
in 1867 Secretary Seward negotiated the purchase, from Eussia, 
of Alaska. This completes our present immense territory. The 
" Stars and Stripes" now float over a vast continent, extending 
from the Atlantic to the Great Ocean, and from the Gulf to 
the Frozen Seas of the North. The Great Eepublic may now 
be considered as embracing four nearly equal quarters, of about 
nine hundred thousand square miles each : — ^the first being the 
original territory east of the Mississippi Eiver ; the second, the 
Louisiana Purchase; the third, Texas and the Mexican Prov- 
inces ; and the fourth covering Oregon and Alaska. 

It is easily seen that this remarkable increase of territory has 
been at once the opportunity and the occasion for our rapid 
growth in power, resources, and wealth. It has given us the 
gold-mines of California, the wheat-fields of Dakota, the seal- 
fisheries of Alaska, and the timber-regions of Puget Sound. It 
has offered homes and freeholds to millions of emigrants from 
all lands, and has increased beyond measure our productions and 
our exportations. 

The question now confronts us, " What shall the future be ?" 

Thomas W. Dorr, of Khode Island, writing in 1853, used the 
following language : 

" The world is now rapidly tending to the aggregation or con- 
solidation of nations into a few great Empire-States. France 
is aiming at further accessions of territory. Germany will be, 
before many years, united in a confederation. Asia, west of the 
British dominions, will fall into the hands of Eussia or England. 
China and Japan will be Anglicized, or Americanized. The 
United States will take in the whole continent of America. 
Nor is it less certain that our republic . . . will give the casting 
vote, with a mailed band, in favor of the freedom and progress 
of the race. . . . Let our republic be in readiness, when called 
upon in the future to decide the fate of nations, to hold up, for 
their imitation, the example of a state whose institutions are 
more conducive to the greatest freedom and welfare of mankind 
than all the world has ever seen." 

William Augustus Mowbt. 
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AMBRIOA AND ASIA IN THB FUTUBB.— AMEBIOA 
THE "QKBAT PACIPIO POWER"* 

(By the Author of " The Mikado's Empire/' " Oorea, the Hennit Nfttion," 
« Japanese Faiiy- World/' <* Matthew Oalbraith Feny/' etc For the « Fa- 
triotio Beader.") 

DiyiNX Providence ordained in human history two great 
types of civilization,— one progressive and Western, the other 
conservative and Oriental. 

Following the course of the sun, the nations moving into 
Burope towards the Atlantic have had careers of rapid advance- 
ment, mastery over nature, permanency of historical monuments, 
but also of decay, death, ruins, silence. This we read in the his- 
tory of Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Carthage, Phoenicia, Greece, 
and Bome. 

The other peoples, moving eastward from their highland 
homes of Asia, have filled the peninsulas, river-basins, and plains 
of the continent and islands of the Pacific, settling down into 
fixed forms of social life that have outlasted wars, dynasties, and 
political revolutions. With a less rapid and brilliant histoiy, 
unmarked as in the West by conquests over nature, they gave 
themselves to thought and work, tenaciously adhering to certain 
great social principles. Custom made law ; writing fixed speech ; 
the reverence of the child to the parent, the subordination of 
the young to the old and of innovation to ancient and hallowed 
custom, developed a type of civilization in which conservatism 
prevailed. 

The salt of national preservation is the spirit of the fifth Sinai 
Commandment : << Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy Grod giveth 
thee.*' Hence the long life of the national &brics of Asia and 
the steady persistence of the social type. The Asiatic empires 
are hoary with uncounted years. Many have been the con- 
querors of Persia, of Arabia, of Syria ; yet how little is the 
type of life in those countries altered! Out of the change- 
less Bast come religion and wisdom. Only for a little while 

* ** Gieai Pacific Power, "—words used by President Arthur. 
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does the soldier from the West disturb the student of the Bast. 
Again and again has she 

<< Let the legions thunder past, 
Then bowed in thought again. '* 

India, despite her strata of nations, her jungle of religions, her 
undergrowth of caste, is an ancient country. China is the ever- 
old empire that easily absorbs conquerors and dynasties, yet 
remains one, marvellous in unity. Corea claims a civilization as 
ancient as the Hebrews. The oldest dynasty in the world still 
reigns, in Ever-lasting, Great Japan I 

The East, then, is stationary ; the West, progressive. Satisfac- 
tion and conservatism belong to the one ; restlessness and ad- 
vancement belong to the other. The former looks to the past ; 
the latter, to the future. Are not these elements worthy of 
admiration and imitation, in each? Kay, more, will not the 
final glorious fbrm of civilization reconcile and include both 
types, making one new ideal and consummation, in which all 
good in the past is preserved, and made the body in which the 
spirit of the future shall dwell ? 

Where do the two types meet and confront each other? On 
what continent will the once divergent forces of history, having 
reached their utmost verge at either end of the Old World, 
unite, and form the new resultant ? 

Is it a wild dream to suggest that it may be the Almighty's 
purpose to give this mission of harmony and reconciliation to 
the United States of America? Her people now face both 
oceans, with the Old on the East, and the Oldest on the West. 
In the van of the progressive movement of civilization, our 
country alike greets the most ancient of nations, and the social 
fabric whose many centuries know no change. Further, she 
has gathered within her borders all colors, creeds, and minds. 
Providence has bidden America to train, educate, uplift, blend 
in fraternity, eastern and western, northern and southern human- 
ity. Here, in these United States, is the grandest school of the 
brotherhood of man I Here, the conscience and religion are 
free I Here, the Fatherhood of God is best illustrated in church, 
in government, and in the human institutions which interpret 
Him I In the old countries the people are feared or despised ; 
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of the United States is, to combine the Oriental ideas of con- 
servatism and stability with the Western thought of rapidity 
and progress ; making one new career for mankind, in which 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man shall be the 
animating traths, and reverence for all that is tried and true 
in the past, blend harmoniously with the spirit of free inquiry, 
America being the " Great Pacific Power,** under Grod, to that 

glorious end. 

William Blliot GsnrFis. 



PUTURB GENERATIONS SUMMONED TO WITNBSS 

OUR WORK. 

(Fzom Mr. WelMter's Address at Plymoatii, MassachuBetts, on the bright 
and happy breaking of the auspicious mom which commenced the third 
century of the history of New Bngland.) 

The hours of this day are rapidly flying, and this occasion 
will soon he passed. Keither we nor our children can expect to 
behold its return. They are in the distant regions of foturity, 
they exist only in the all-creating power of God, who shall 
stand here, a hundred years hence, to trace, through us, their 
descent from the Pilgrims, and to survey, as we have now sur- 
veyed, the progress of their country during the lapse of a century. 
We would anticipate their concurrence with us in our sentiments 
of deep regard for our common ancestors. We would antici- 
pate and partake the pleasure with which they will then recount 
the steps of Kew England's advancement. On the morning of 
that day, although it will not disturb us in our repose, the 
voice of acclamation and gratitude, commencing on the Bock of 
Plymouth, shall be transmitted through millions of the sons of 
the Pilgrims, till it lose itself in the murmurs of the Pacific seas. 

We would leave for the consideration of those who shall then 
occupy our places some proof that we hold the blessings trans- 
mitted from our fathers in just estimation ; some proof of our 
attachment to the cause of good government, and of civil and 
religious liberty ; some proof of a sincere and ardent desire to 
promote everything which may enlarge the imderstandings and 
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improve the hearts of men. And when, from the long distance 
of a hundred years, they shall look back upon us, they shall 
know, at least, that we possessed affections which, running back- 
ward, and warming with gratitude for what our ancestors have 
done for our happiness, run forward also to our posterity, and 
meet them with cordial salutations ere yet they have arrived on 
the shore of Being. 

Advance, then, ye ftiture generations I We would hail you, 
as you rise in your long succession, to fill the places which we 
now fill, and to taste the blessings of existence, where we are 
passing, and soon shall have passed, our own human duration. 
We bid you welcome to this pleasant land of the Fathers. We 
bid you welcome to the healthful skies and the verdant fields of 
New England. We greet your accession to the great inheritance 
which we have enjoyed. We welcome you to the blessings of 
good government and religious liberty. We welcome you to the 
treasures of science and the delights of learning. We welcome 
you to the transcendent sweets of domestic life, to the happi- 
ness of kindred, and parents, and children. We welcome you 
to the immeasurable blessings of rational existence, the immor« 
tsX hope of Christianity, and the light of everlasting Truth I 

Dakibl Wxbstbb. 



AMEBIGA. 
(Words by Samttbl Fbanois Smith. Air, <* God save the King.") 

Mt country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing ; 
Land where my fisithers died, 
Land of the pilgrims* pride, 
From every mountain-side 

Let freedom ring. 

My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love ; 
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I love thy rocks and rillfl. 
Thy woods and templed hills ; 
Hy heart with raptore thrills 
Like that above. 

Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 

Sweet Freedom's song; 
Let mortal tongues awake, 
Let all that breathe partake, 
Let rocks their silence break, 

The sound prolong. 

Our Fathers* God, to thee. 
Author of liberty, 

To thee we sing ; 
Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by thy might, 

Great God, our King. 
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Suggested selections for a School Programme suitable for 
the OelebratioQ of February 22, the birthday of Washington. 

TABLEAU. 

2MriMN young IokHm vMoiHmg tearfBy r«p r «unta ik 4 «f tkt tktrtmH Origkutt Blaim, miUr mpom 
tk0 $tag0 orpla^orm, a$ ttoort of a ladu teacher or older pupUt heariitg the Amertetm ftagt wk» 
repr«e e$ U » Oohembia. The autUmoe riee and ekmd dmimg (m emglmg. 

OBDEB OF EXERCISES. 

I. MUBia PAOB 

^. f**Hall Columbia, Happy Land'^Hopkinson) 244 

or I «« The 8tai>Spangled Banner" (Key) 251 

II. RECITATION, by Standard-Bearer, of first, third, and sixth yerses of 

Drake's "American Flag" 249 

III. RESPONSE, in unison, by the representatives of States. "Our Flag 

to there ! Our Flag is there r 260 

IV. READING, by teacher, from " Washington's Inaugural Address" . . 115 



V. MUSIC or RECITATION. 

( " Day of Glory ! Welcome Day !" (Plerpont.) Air, "Soots who 

or < have with Wallace bled" 65 

(" Welcome, thou Festal Mom." (Howland.) Air, " America" . . isi 



VI. READING by teacher. " The Mount Vernon Tribute" 138 

VII. MUSIC. 

^, f " Columbia, Gem of the Ocean," " Red, White, and Blue" (Shaw) 248 

or \"EPluribu8 Unum" (Cutter) 264 

VIII. RECITATION. 

^, /"The Attributes of Washington" (Phillips) 127 

O' \"The Character of Washington" (Wlnthrop) 150 



IX. READING by teacher. 

{"The Memory of Washington" (Everett) 124 

" The Glory of Washington" (Brougham) • . . 126 

" The Birthday of Washington" (Choate) 180 



X. MUSIC. KeUer's American Hymn. 

^, f" Speed our Republic, O Father on High I" 266 

^^ t" God Save the State/' (Brooks.) As a Recitation 849 

TABLEAU. 

Entranee vipon ike etage or platf'orm of boye waving jiage thai repre e e nt the added Wtemtf 
mn« State*, amd forming a ereeoont before Cohimhia; ihe right and l^jokUmg the lyt 
and right of thoee who repreeeni the Original Statee. 

XI. RECITATION. 

Ooilmnbia wooing her hammer h^ore the BkJM^ whieh take place m order of odrnMon to 
the Uniomf or populaOonj when dcUe of admieeion woe the eame, 

" Stars in my Country's sky ! are ye aU there t" (Mrs. Sigonmey) 252 

XII. RESPONSE of States in unison. 

"Onward, Flag of Glory, flying" (Phelps) 267 

;uiL Musia 

<<M7 Country, 'tis of Thee." (Smith.) Air, " America" .... 406 

THE DOXOLOGY. 

upraise God nrom whom all Blessings flow." (Watts.) Air, " Old 
Hundred." 
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Suggested selections for a School Programme suitable for 
the Celebration of July 4, Independence Day. 



TABLBAU. 



TTUrtoan y<MMg ladUt heoHitg toarft Meldt or JUxg, eaeh hanftng On tMMM qf OM of ik§ 
Origkud CMonie$, meori a laag leacMrt who ea»rie$ a uNmd, a$td Oto kulgnia **CMimhta** 
MKm broWf breatlf or boUj to &e platform, or ttage, loAerv tktu oeenpg ooott im On oritr of 
Mdroolonial ehartor§, from right to UffL 



OBDEB OF EXERCISES. 

I. IfUSIC. PAOB 

("America'* (Smith) 40» 

or <{ ** Battle-Hymn of the Republic" (Howe) 286 

("Keller's American Hymn" 266 



n. GREBTINQ by Ck>lambla. " Independence Day" (Blaine) 66 

ni. DECXiAMATION. 

("Declaration of Independence" (Pierpont) 65 

or •{ " The Revolutionary Alarm" (Bancroft) 87 

War is actually begun" (Henry) 70 



{^ 



IV. RECITATION. 

'^ Ode for Independence" (Anonymous) 106 



V. MUSIC. 

{"Ood Save the State." (Brooks.) Air, "Italian Hymn** . . . . M8 
"Day of Qlory." (Plerpont) Air, "Soots wha hae wl' Wal- 
lace bled" 65 



VI. RECOT^ATION. 

f" Paul Revere's Ride" (LongfeUow) 82 

or i "The Rising in T^" (Ream 88 

("Battle of Lexington" (Whittier) 86 



Vn. DECLAMATION. 

"Battle of Bunker Hill" (Carrlngton) n 

Vin. DECLAMATION. 

{"Independence Explained" (Samuel Adams) 96 
" Independence a Solemn Duty" (Lee) M 
"Theory of the American Revolution" (Webster) 188 
Selections Arom the Declaration of Independence. 

IX. DECLAMATION. 

{"America seated among the Nations*' (Mason) 106 
"ANationborninaDay"(J.Q. Adams) 106 
" American Citizenship and its Duties*' (Woodbury) 197 
"TheTrue Americanism" (Bellamy) 217 



X. MUSIC 

("Columbia, the Qem of the Ocean." (Shaw.) Air, "The Bed, 

or •< White, and Blue" 

("Cheer, Cheer the Flag" (Butterworth) 



XI. RECITATION by Columbia. 

" Stars In my Ctountry's Sky** (Sigoumey) 
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TABLEAU. 

BtpreMntaikeB of ik» CoUmlM laove <k« tiage a$td pa$$ to tiu r«ar of tkt audience, or to 
the cmteroom, vihen Oug are joined by rwreeeiUativee of ihe added Statee. 2%«m, <h 
pain, promenade ihe ai^ee, where pradieaMe, and aecend the tiage in ike order of Omr 
odtiMMon fo ihe Union, eadh reaponding, '* Mere am 2," ae caUed. Open being gronped 
bn Ookembia, the andienoe riakig, ott miUe in tinging **The Btatr-Spangled Banm/er.'" 

XII. MUSIC. 

.- f ** Praise Gk>d, from whom all blessings flow." 
^^ (Benediction, as may be preferred. 

Suggested selections for a School Programme suited for Fore- 
fathers' Day. 

OBDEB OF EXERCISES. 

i. MUSIC. PAOB 

f" America" (Smith) 406 

^_ J "Columbia, the Gem of the Ooean."( Shaw.) Air, "The Bed, 

^^ 1 White, and Blue" 218 

t** Keller's American Hymn" 266 

II. BEdTATION. 

{"The Landing of the Pllg:rims"(Henuui8) 40 

** The Landing of the Huguenots" (Moragne) 60 

"The Friends in New Jersey" (Brown) 60 

"TheCathoUcs In Maryland" (Introduction) 80 

IIL DECLAMATION. 

"The Founders of our Gk>yemment"(Blchard8on) 41 

"Characterof the Puritan Fathers" (Greenwood) 45 

"The Pilgrims" (Everett) 42 

The Huguenot Eixodns" (Moragne) 67 

IV. BEdTATION. 

f"The Pilgrim's Vision" (Holmes) 62 

or -< "The Song of the Pilgrims" (Upham) 54 

(" The Fathers of New England^ (Spragae) 56 

V. MUSIC. 

" GK>d Save the State." (Brooks.) Air, "Italian Hymn" .... 840 
VI. 

" The Example of our ForeCftthers" (Sparks) 184 

VII. BEdTATION. 

»» f "Wake your Harp's Music! louder! higher!" (Mellen) 48 

^^ t" Our Fathers' God" (Hemans) 281 

Vni. DECLAMATION. 

" Future Generations our Judges" (Webster) 402 

IX. DECLAMATION. 

"The World's Future" (Strong) 882 

X. MUSIC. 

"The Star-Spangled Banner" (Key) 261 

Suggested selections for a School Programme on the Anni- 
versary of the Discovery of America. 

OBDEB OF EXEBGISES. 

i, MUSIC. 

"Hail Columbia, Happy Land" (Hopklnaon) 244 

n. BEdTATION. 

"Columbia, Columbia, to Glory arise" (Bwlght); 182 



{= 
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in. BBCITATION. paob 

*« The Vision of Ctolmnbiu." (Barlow.) In two characters ... 19 

IV. DECLAMATION. 

*«TheCareerofCk>liimbns" (Noah Webster) 9 

V. ICUBIC. 

{"Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean." (Bhaw.) Air, **The Red, 
White, and Blue" 248 
'* B Plurlbus Unum" (Cutter) 264 



VI. DECLAMATION. 

*<The Character of Columbus" (Washington Irying) 17 

VII. RECITATION. 

'^Columbus and Archimedes" (Robert C. Winthrop) 28 

VIII. SHORT ESSAYS upon the sixteen quarteiMsenturles. 

IX. RESPONSIVE RECITATION. 

** CSiristopher, the Christ-Bearer" 84 

X. DECLAMATION. 

'**The American Patriot's Hope" (Thomas E wing) 207 

** The True Americanism" (Bellamy) . 217 

*' Neighborhood of the World" (Woolsey and Lane) 878 

" Welcome to the Nations" (Holmes) 881 



or 



XI. RECITATION. 

{" Our Language and its Triumphs" 880 
*'The World's Future" (Strong) 882 
"The Spanish Patriot's Song'^(Anonymous) 289 



XII. ** The StaivSpangled Banner" (Key) 2S1 



"SCHOOL-FLAG" HONORS. 

OPENINQ A SCHOOL TBBM. 

Special sigDificance attaches to the opening and closing of 
the regular terms of the puhlic school. Mutual greetings and 
partings, alike, bring into play unusual fraternal sympathies. 
The first and last hoisting and striking the flag should be in the 
presence of all teachers and pupils. 

Let the flag be hoisted <^ in stops*' as a ball, all uncovering 
the head or ready to salute as it reaches mast-head. The song 
of Hezekiah Butterworth, written for the Columbian celebra- 
tion, " Cheer, Cheer the Flag," is appropriate, when the flag is 
" broken out," set free, to be followed by cheers and waving of 
handkerchiefs, and this by some national air as the pupils ar<» 
seated at their desks to resume studv. 
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GLOSINQ THE TERM. 

GlosiDg exercises are directly suggestive of words of praise, 
encouragement) and good wishes, and some at once enter upon 
their final relations to society and country. The " striking of 
the flag" should be intrusted to proficients in scholarship or 
conduct, all at '^ attention/' with music, and this until the flag is 
safely folded and deposited or removed. 

DAILY FLAa EXERCISES. 

These should not be too artiflcial. The hoisting and striking 
the flag should be a trust of honor, to be daily or weekly as- 
signed to a detail suitably selected and annoimced in advance as 
worthy of choice. If the flag be hoisted before the assembling, 
a touch of the cap or a wave of the hand towards it as pupils 
approach the building is simple, suggestive, and patriotic in 
sentiment. Each teacher can adjust some simple ceremony to 
the occasion, whether the flag be upon flag-staff or only dis- 
played in the class-room. 

MEMORIAL OOOABIONS. 

Exercises will change as special occasions call for recognition 
of the flag. It should never be " raised" to half-mast. When 
funeral honors require the flag at half-mast, it should be raised 
to the mast-head first, thus representing its uniform supremacy, 
and dropped to place as the sympathetic tribute. When the day 
or hour for such tribute ends, the flag should he first restored to 
the mast-head, then lowered as usual. 
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<«BINai BINai OF UBEBTY AND PBAOEr 

Words by Henry B. Oarrington. Music arranged by Launoe Knight 
Air, "The Marseilles Hymn.'' Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. (In harmony 
with the idea that all beUs throughout the land be rung at noon of Inde- 
peodenoe Day, Washington's Birthday, and Discovery Day.) 

I. 

Tx sons of this grand land of liberty, 

BingI ring I throughout the welkin ring I 
Tour homes, your shrines, your blessings many, — 
Secount their wealth, their praises sing, 
Becount their wealth, their praises sing. 
Ring, bells in every tower and steeple I 
With throbbing heart and steady hand 
Proclaim at once throughout the land 
We are a free and happy people I 
Bing I ring I the mandate sound I 

Let discord wholly cease. 
Bing I ring I in gladness, all around. 
Of liberty and peace I 

OHOBUS. 

Bing I ring I the mandate sound I 

Let discord wholly cease. 
Bmg on I ring loud I the mandate sound, 

Of liberty and peace. 

II. 

Columbia, call the past before thee, 

Bing I ring I with each repeated peal 
The notes of gladness, thrift, and glory 

Proclaim your will " the nation's weal," 

Proclaim your will " the nation's weal." 



"ring! bing! of liberty and peace r 411 

Bind every wound that still is bleeding, 
Soothe every heart that anguish feels ; 
Bach stroke new hope for man reveals. 

Bing I while yet at altar kneeling. 

m. 

To Washington, who gave us freedom, 

Ring I ring I by stroke on every beU 
Tell all the earth of fkith and wisdom 

That built the State so strong and well, 

That built the State so strong and well. 
From lakes to gulf and seas, we gather ; 

No barrier shall divide our land. 

But, pressing onward hand in hand, 
The sons shall bless the nation's Father. 
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OUR FAIR LAND FOREVER. 

PATRIOTIC SONG AND CHORUS. 

Commemorative of the 400th Annivebsaby of the Discoveby of 

Amebica. 

Words and music by 

HARRISON MILLARD. 
Tempo marziale. 
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1. The na - tions now gath - er 

2. A bea - con of light time 

3. Each heart beats with pride as 
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flags wave in trans-port on high ; And all in A- mer - i - ca's 
mer - i - ca stands forth to - day ; The small light Co-lum - bus dis- 
knowwe are gath-ered to-day To help swell the cho-rus of 
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fair land to - day Shall ech - o great Freedom's re - ply. Each 

cov - ered with Joy Was des - tined to live on for aye. Now 

cheers and of song That floats on the air far a - way. The 
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state feels the thrill and proclaims it in song, Co - lum-bia to Freedom shall 

mil- lions of free-men re -joice in the ray That shines ev-er brighter as 

Rockies shall answer New England's refrain,The North and the South,Iike twin 
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hand joined to hand We will march on to Vic 

chil - (Iren shall be As they march on with Lib 

each oth - er vie To per - feet Freedom's des 
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swear to de • fend our flag, And long may it wave! 
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